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[Le Roi S*Amuse, an historical tragedy, was prohibited by the French government after its first performance in Paris. Va- 
, or’s real ofience was in publishing nes nam J and anti-monar- 
m the stage. Victor Hugo printed his tragedy, with an explanatory and critical preface : 


yut the drama was 


not allowed to be again performed. The following tale embodies the principal incidents of the uagedy, and is divested of the 
objectionable parts that occasionally dim the brilliancy of this supposed chef d’cuvre of the romanticist school.) 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
THE CURSE OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


They are worse fools to purchase mocking so. 
bd ee te Aeron and observe the times, 
- ow, is prodigal wit in bootless rhymes ; 
And s ame his Sevion all to my behests . , 
And make him proud to make me proud that jests ! 
So portent-like would I o’ersway his state 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate ? 
Shakspeare. 


Tue heavy bell of Notre Dame was striking the 
hour of noon, when the folding doors of the spacious 
presence chamber in the palace of the Louvre were 
thrown open, and the courtiers flocked to bend their 
knees before the footstool of Valois. Francis the First 
was in the zenith of his pride and power; the queen 
mother had gathered round her the loveliest flowers 
of fair France, and belted knights and gallant cheva- 
liers did homage to their beauty. The profligate sove- 
reign was the gayest butterfly in the imperial gar- 
dens; he flitted from bower to bower unchecked, and 
tiled the bud of its sweets, or revelled in the beau- 
ties of the full blown rose. 

Diana of Poictiers, a name infamous in the history 
of France, was the reigning favorite—the lest victim 
of royal turpitude, and the star of the licentious court. 
Diana's father, the aged Count de Saint Vallier, was 
justly enraged at the baseness of his monarch, and 
entered into a conspiracy against his life. Detection 
followed, and St. Vallier was sentenced to the block. 
The exeeution, which was to have taken place on the 
morning of the {éie, was stopped at the very last mo- 
ment, and the broken hearted parent was conducted 
from the seaffold to the cell wherein he was doomed 
to end his days. 

These events furnished important topics of eon- 
Versation for the triflers of the court. A group of no- 
blemen had collected in one of the anti-chambers, and 
Clement Mardt, the poet of the day, hastened to join 
the circle. 
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« A fair greeting, Master Clement,” said the Marquis 
de la Tour Landry ; “ hath thy muse labored lately, or 
hath the excessive supremacy of folly driven the gen- 
tle exercise of poesy from our courtly domain ?” 

“In good faith» Sir Mat@uis, under the auspices of 
our good king Francis, whom heaven long preserve, 
folly is the paramount good, and almost sways the 


destinies of France. Our court fool, the hunchbacked 
Triboulet, is highest in royal favor: and nobles, com- 
mons, poets, priests, and privy councillors must bow 
to the bauble aud the bells.” 

“The bow-legged jester ruffs it bravely, I eonfess,”” 
said the Viscount de Pienne, “and the fair haired 
beauties of the court seer pleased to bask in the sun- 
shine of his smiles.” 

A lordling, whose unfledged face told of his tender 
years, and looked strangely naked amidst the bearded 
countenances of the other cavaliers, joined the group. 

“ A fair day to your lordships. Master poet, hast 
seen any thing yet of that dear little blue eyed angel 
who accompanied de Montmorenci in his last visit to 
the Louvre? I have not slept these two nights for 
thinking of her lovely ringlets, the twinkle of her de- 
licious eyes, and the wicked little dimple in her chin.” 

“ Well said, de Brion! you improve daily.” 

“Tam proud of your commendations, viscount, and 
flatter myself that I have not lost time. I have’ 
scarcely been six months from my father’s cast] 
have I been eleven times in love, and run 
twice. But where is Triboulet? his maje 
quired for him more than once, and the fé 
propriety without the presence of folly’s chief. 
his bells. Here comes the seoff and scourge of 
nobility.” 

Triboulet, the king’s jester, was below the middlé’ 
height, and hideously deformed. The hump of his 
broken back peeped over his shoulders, thrusting for- 
ward his huge and mis-shapen head. His bony arth’ © 
were of most unusual length ; and his thin stiake-like 
fingers played with the bells that hung at hie distorted 
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knees, as he crept stealthily along the corridor. A 
tight party-colored dress of rich material rendered his 
deformity fully apparent. His bauble-folly and paint- 
ed dagger of lath were suspended from an embroidered 
girdle., The crown and back of his head were closely 
shaved, but a rim of fiery red hair surrounded his 
face. His bushy eyebrows projected over his small 
but sparkling eyes, which were too deeply set to illu- 
minate the deadly yellow of his countenance. His 
nose was long and peculiarly thin; and his enormous 
mouth, moving in consiant restlessness, told alternately 
of suffering, scorn, and joy. 

“ Triboulet,” said de Brion, “ you have come to my 
very wish. I mentioned your name, and you crossed 
the corridor. The dog heard his master’s whistle, 
and knew that he was wanted.” 

The fool turned a haughty glance upoa the stripling 
courtier. “’T’ were well if every puppy knew his 
place,” said he. “ Why are you out of the nursery ? 
is it to seek my cap and bells for play-things ?” 

“Come, come, sir fool, reserve your wit for a higher 
quarry. The king awaits you.” 

“Oh, gracious king—to wait the coming of a fool!” 

“Chabannes, de’ Cossé—nay, the whole court re- 
quire your advice as to the prosecution of the {éte.” 

“ What!” said Triboulet, “ihe assembled nobility 
of France require the counsel of a fool! Oh, happy 
nation, where folly leads all@jasses by the nose !” 

“ Perhaps,” said de Brion, “ the wondrous loveliness 
of our court ladies has sated the monarch’s sight. He 
is tired of much beauty ; your monstrous ugliness will 
relieve his eyes.” 

“ Relieve mine, young sir, and quit the anti-cham- 
ber. I hate to see the young serpent essaying to spurt 
his venom ere he hath well cast his skin.” 

“ Your impertinence, master fool,” said the undis- 
mayed yuungster, “is something like your hump—a 
nuisance thrust conspicuously forward where it is not 
required.” 

The young lord tripped into the presence chamber, 
and was soon lost amidst the crowd. The jester 
scowled hideously around him, and the courtiers 
sneered at his emotion. 

“ Harkee, my knight of mimes,” said the viscount, 
“had you not better attend his majesty? Your popu- 
larity has already received one blow to-day. Francis 
has pardoned your old enemy, the Count de St. Val- 
lier.” , 

“But not till I had fattened my revenge! The 
count honored me with a blow before the assembled 

Tswore retaliation, and I achieved it. The 

vorably noticed the beauty of the fair 

w my cue; and soon convinced the lady 

o£ remaining in the dull castle at Poictou, 

1 mpnarch was pining for her charms. 

tified my sovereign, and my revenge! The old 

count struck me upon my hump, but I smote him upon 
the heart.” 

“ It was your penetration, Triboulet,” said the Mar- 
quis de Pienne, “ that discovered the conspiracy of St. 
Vallier against our royal master's life, was it not?” 

“It was. And this very morning, I beheld the 
hand that smote me, bound with disgraceful cords by 





the common executioner. The head that tossed in 
scorn of the poor buffoon was bared and ready for the 
block.” 

“ But his life was saved!” said the viscount. 

“ Fetticvat interest, messieurs. The fair Diana in- 
terfered, and the king thought it would be scarcely 
civil to cut off the head of his natural father-in-law.” 

The courtiers indulged in a heartless laugh; and, 
adjusting their ringlets to the best advantage, favored 
the jester with a patronising smile, and glided into 
the presence chamber of their sovereign. The poet 
stalked past the fool with a haughty glare, and fvl- 
lowed the lordlings,-hat in hand. 

“ Groveling wretches!” said Triboulet, “hence to 
your kingly adoration! slaves, debased in mind and 
body, lower than the fool you spurn. The fuol! aye, 
the hired jester! the means of laughter to an idiot 
court! the deformed buffoon, employed to make the 
vicious laugh, even though his heart were bursting. 
If I would seek retirement, or soothe the agony of my 
sonl, which, shut up in a distorted body, preys upon 
its own bitterness, my master suddenly appears! my 
gay, my happy, handsome master! . He kicks his poor 
mis-shapen jester, and says, as he spurns me, ‘ Fool, 
make me laugh.’ Why, why is this? I was poor, 
but honest. My heart was stored with every germ 
of virtue. TI asked for work—they sneered, and pointed 
at my hump. I begged for bread, and I received the 
scourge, with the more stinging application of my fel- 
low men’s contempt. The rich thrust me from their 
doors as a hateful lump of deformed mortality ; the 
poor refused to commune with the mis-shapen va- 
grant; and woman, God help me! woman, the only 
good on earth, refused to look on me. The old dames 
scorned me as a hideous monster! the children mowed 
and gibbered in disgust! and the teeming bride fled 
my sight with a shriek of horror, lest her unborn babe 
should partake of my deformity. And yet this heart, 
crushed by my fellow creatures, because it is con- 
tained in an unsightly shape, the gift of my Creator— 
this heart was furmed for love—for doting, madden- 
ing love. Blanche! my child! the living image of 
my lost Adele! enclosed within the blossom of a fa- 
ther’s fond affection, may thy lot in life reverse the 
sadness of my gloomy fate.” ‘ 

The court jester was again summoned by aa at- 
tendant page to the presence of his sovereign. 

King Francis was lazily reposing upon a sofa 
throne, in lightsome chat with the Duchess of Florine, 
who was leaning in a fascinating attitude against one 
of the arms of the conch. Several of the ladies of 
the court were envious of their prolonged discourse, 
and tried the effect of various artifices to attract the 
attention of the monarch. The bright eyes of the 
young Duchess riveted the royal flirt to his seat, till 
the Countess de Cossé, one of the especial beauties of 
the day, in promenading by the side of the throne, 
dropped her feather fan, with a glance of tenderness 
at the king. The young monarch accepted the chal- 
lenge—he sprang lightly from his lounging place— 
the fan was presented with a gracious bow, and an 
animated conversation ensued. ~ 

Triboulet found the king thus pleasantly employed ; 
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the Countess de Coss¢ had lately been married to a 
disagreeable fat old man, who was busily engaged at 
the wine table, and knew not the situation of his 
countess, of whom he was very jealous. The jester 
whispered something into the old man’s ear, and, the 
lovely countess was instantly removed from the side 
of the king. 

“ Well, fool, whither hast thou been?” said the 
king, watching the motions of the indignant fair. «I 
have something to say to thee. I am in love.” 

“For the hundredth time.” 

“ For the first.” 

“ And beloved?” said the jester, with a sneer. 

“ Why—certainly.”’ 

“The lady, then, must be some citizen’s wife or 
daughter, who knows you not.” 

“She does not know me by my kingly name.” 

“ Beware!” said the jester. “A citizen’s honor is 
a dangerous thing to play with; kings cannot injure it 
with impunity. Take a fool’s advice—be content 
with the wives, sisters, and daughters of your obe- 
dient courtiers, but touch not the property of the dur- 
geoise.” 

“The Countess de Cossé is a lovely creature.” 

“ Ay! take her with pleasure,” said Triboulet. 

The stout nobleman was at no great distance from 
the royal seat, and hearing his name mentioned, ven- 
tured still nearer. 

“But what are we to do with the poor fat fool, her 
husband? he may object,” replied his majesty. 

“ Send him to the Bastile for life,” said the fool, 
“or give him a dukedom.” 

“T am afraid it will not silence him.” 

“Then accuse him of plotting with Spain or Rome, 
and cut off his head—that will assuredly stop his 
mouth.” 

“Sir fool, you go beyond all bounds. 
stain my lily with the blood of a friend.” 

The monarch strolled up the chamber in pursuit of 
fresh excitement; and the jester, as he turned upon 
his heel, encountered the indignant Cossé. 

“Devil! [ have Sverheard yeu. Seduce my wife?” 

“If the king wishes it. Are you treasonous cnough 
to put restraint upon your sovereign ?” 

“Cut off my head too!” said the count. 

“Why not? it will prevent its sprouting.” 

The poor fat Cossé shook with indignation. “Fool! 
cut off thy hump, and shorten thy licentious tongue.” 

“Do, count,” said the jester. “Cut off my hump, 
lest it should sink, as thine has, into my belly—then, 
indeed, I should be disfigured.” 

“Villanous buffoon!” said the count, as, impotent 
with rage, he endeavored to draw his sword. 

Francis stepped forward. ‘ Count, you forget where 
you are. Trriboulet, come witly me” 

The king and the fool retired togethgr, and the in- 
dignant count returned to his seat. 

The young de Brion suddenly exclaimed, “ Nobles 
and gallants, I have news for you—here, between 
these pillars, circle round me, while I relate this piece 
of choice intelligence, which I had well nigh forgot- 
ten. I have something wonderful to tell of Triboulet.” 

“ What of him?” said the courtiers. who, with one 
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accord, had left the ladies, and crowded round de 
Brion. 

“ Triboulet, the deformed buffoon, is in love!” 

“The youth is joking,” said de Pienne. “It is im- 
possible.” And a chorus of voices echoed “ Impos- 
sible.” 

“Gentlemen,” said de Brion, “I can show you the 
door of his mistress’s house. He visits there at night 
fall. I found the matter out while rambling in the 
gardens of the hotel Cossé, which overlooks the cul- 
de-sac that contains the jester’s treasure.” 

“We have been languishing for an opportunity to 
revenge our many affronts.” said Landry; “let us 
meet to-night, and steal away the object of the jester’s 
love.” 

‘*T join the plan with my heart and soul,” exclaim- 
ed de Cossé. 

“Andi.” “And1.” “ And all.” 

“ Agreed. Hush! not a word. The king returns, 
with Triboulet, the Cupid.” 

“ How, now, my gentle gallants, why is this?” said 
Francis; “have you left the lovely portion of my 
court to its own amusement? nay, then, we must ex- 
pect plotting and cabals. ‘If you will desert the heaven 
of these beaming smiles, and shun the happiness of 
looking into these delightful eyes, why, on your own 
heads fall the retribution ye deserve.” 

“ A sensible speech!” said Triboulet. “It strikes 
me that your most sacred msjesty is drunk.” 

“ Silence, sir fool. Gallants, your monarch drinks 
to you. More wine, there, ye varlets.” 

Francis raised himself upon his throne steps, and, 
in a brimming goblet, pledged the guests around. The 
noblesse bowed to the king, and were about to reci- 
procate the compliment, when the measured step of 
the guard and the clank of chains struck upon their 
ears. A door opposite the thtone was suddenly open- 
ed, and the Count de St. Vallier appeared, heavily 
ironed, and in the custody of the jailer. 

Triboulet had overheard the officer in command of 
the guard, mention the cireumstance of having to re- 
move the aged count to his dungeon. A message, 
timely delivered by a page, informed the officer that 
the king wished to see St. Vallier before he was con- 
signed to his prison; and by the arrangement of the 
jester, this untimely interview was brought about. 

“Francis of Valois,” said the old man, “ why am I 
subjected to this unnecessary insult? do not expect 
me to thank thee for my life--was it not granted to 
me as the price of my child’s dishonor? granted to me, 
when, upon the publie scaffold, I had already faced 
the death I would have devoted thee to, had my old 
limbs been firm of purpose as my heart. Francis of 
Valois, [ go to my everlasting jail—to waste, in the 
damp air of some unwholesome dungeon, the few 
days spared to me of my life—the life you have 
stained with misery and shame.” 

“Restrain thy audacity in the presence of your 
king,” said the young de Brion. 

“ Boy! the fleur-de-lis of gold is on his brow, but 
my temples are encircled by a nobler crown—the 
hoary locks of honest age,” 





“Has not your majesty a vacant bishopric to bestow 
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upon the venerable count!” said the fool, with his 
bitterest sneer. “So excellent a preacher should pot 
be unappointed.” 

The aged count groaned aloud, as he caught sight 
of the author of his wrongs. It was but a momentary 
pang, for he confronted the jester with a glaring eye, 
and with a rising voice, exclaimed, “ Miscreant! 
crooked alike in mind and body, who with @ Viper’s 
tongue can mock a father’s grief, be thou accursed! 
May heaven grant that thy blighted heart may one 
day feel the sufferings inflicted now on me! And if 
thou ever should’st rejoice in the name of parent, may 
thy child, like mine, come to open and public shame. 
And when despair shall burst thy heart, and thou 
lookest around thee, as I do now, in vain, for one con- 
soling glance, the old man’s curse will sink into thy 
soul. Hark! ’tis the bell of Notre Dame! whene’er 
that sound reverberates upon thine ear—remember 
that a father’s curse—the curse of a broken heart is 
hovering o’er thee.” 

The old man fell a corse upon the palace floor. 
The king retired from the scene of horror; and Tri- 
boulet, with the peal of death still ringing in his ear, 
fled along the corridor, and sought the solitude of his 
apartment. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


THE CUL-DE-SAC. 


Shylock. ahi oe my danagin 5 is my flesh and blood. 


here is more di ce between thy flesh and 


her’s hen between jet and ivory ; more between your bloods 
than there is between red wine and Rhenish, 
Shakspeare. 


TRIBOULET, unable to quiet the emotions roused by 
St. Vallier’s malediction, donned a cloak cf ample 
fold, and broad brimmed hat, and sallied forth from 
the Louvre. Quitting Paris by the gate of the Tour 
de Nesle, he walked rapidly through the marshes bor- 
dering the Seine, and paused not in his gait, until his 
wandering footsteps had placed him in the midst of a 
scene rich with the beauties of rustic life. The quiet 
loveliness of the view, with its alternations of light 
and shade afforded by the declining glories of the set- 
ting sun, aroused the jester from his deep abstraction ; 
and as he turned to retrace his steps, the evening 
breeze played gratefully across his fevered brow. 

Darkness had closed upon the earth ere the jester 
again stood within the city gates. As he passed be- 
neath the gloomy walls of Noire Dame, the sound of 
the Abbey’s ponderous bell struck ‘heavily upon his 
heart. “The curse!” he cried, “St. Vallier’s curse 
hangs over my devoted head! k mocked a parent’s 
sorrows, but fear was creeping through my soul, even 
while I laughed. The old man’s imprecation touched 
upon my child—my Blanche! Merciful Omnipotence! 
let her escape the threatened woe—on my head ex- 
pend the phials of thy wrath! it must not touch my 
child! Where now is my revenge—my boasted tri- 
waph! Ob, misery! to wander like an evil genius 





through the world, blasting the seeds of good, and 
mingling gall in my fellow creatures’ cups of life—to 
find no joy save in another’s woe! The world hath 
slighted me—scorned, trod upon me ; but am I happy 
in my revenge? Under the cloak of my buffvonery, 
L carry a depth of hatred painful even to my own 
heart—but if the world despises me, why—why 
should [ hate myself? I will leave this cursed king 
and his voluptuous court; and in some far distant 
land, in honest life, endeavor to avert the fury of St. 
Vallier’s curse.” 

The heart-stricken fool turned suddenly up one of 
the narrow lanes in the obscure quarier of the city 
beyond the Abbey walls. A small lantern, suspended 
from the middle of a cord hung across the opening of 
a cul de-sac, threw its uncertain light on the figure of 
the disguised jester, as he paused to reconnoitre, cast- 
ing hasty glances down the streets. Triboulet darted 
up the alley, and, with a small key, opened a narrow 
door in the middle of a low wall. Passing rapidly 
through a smali court yard, he lifted the latch of the 
house door, and threw himself upon a rude low couch. 

“Once more have I reached the haven of my 
happiness, unnoticed by the hateful meddling werld, 
whose cares I Jeave behind me, and defy. In passing 
through that door, I become another man ; and, cast- 
ing off the attributes of my detested function, devote 
myself to the calm pleasures of parental love. Blanche, 
my child! Blanche!” 

A delicately shaped young girl ran joyously down 
the small flight of stairs, and threw her fair arms 
about the jester’s neck. 

“ My father—my dear, dear father.” 

“ My child—my only one—my all! art thou well? 
art thou happy? rest here, upon thy father’s bosom. 
Do not remove thy arms from about my neck. My 
pretty Blanche! every day more beautiful! every 
hour more like thy sainted mother.” 

“ How kind thou art to me. my father.” 

“I have but thee, my Blanche, in this wide world. 
Thou art my only good. Other men covet riches—I 
want not the yellow dross; | have my child. The 
pride of ancestry, power, fame, are nought to me; | 
have my child! Let us sit on the bench in the yard— 
this room is hot and close. I have but little time to 
spare with thee, my child. Oh, thou art all thy mo- 
ther! often dost thou pass thy hand over thy round 
white brow as she was wont to do; and these beauti- 
ful ringlets seem to me the same golden tresses that 
adorned my bride, when, mad with ecstacy, I led her 
to the celebration of the marriage rite.” 

« Father, dear father, I never knew iatins but thee 
tell me of my mother.” 

“She died ere thou wert old enough to pronounce 
her name. My happigess was short, but vividly in- 
tense—a flash of the lightning’s fire momentarily illu- 
minating the hellish darkness of my existence. Did 
I not see thee here beside me, I should say it was all 
adream. Thy mother loved me, Blanche ; yet I was 
poor, miserable, and deformed. She saw that the 
world despised the hunch-backed outcast, and she 
commiserated him. Love, twin sister to the cherub, 


Pity, wound round her heart, and she consented to be 
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mine. Death snatched her quickly from me, and, 
save thee, my child, my heart is desolate.” 

“Father! dear father! I have been two months 
here in Paris, and know not even my family.” 

“Thou hast no relative but thy father.” 

“T know not even my father’s name,” said the girl. 

“Blanche! ’twere worse than folly to nurse a cu- 
riosity, which, if gratified, must lead to endless misery 
and shame! I am thy father, and in that title [ am 
happy.” 

“Our neighbors at Clinon—the little village where 
I was brought up—looked upon me as an orphan be- 
fore you came.”’ 

“TI could no longer live without thee, Blanche— 
without the sunshine of thy love.” 

The young girl leaned affectionately over the 
shoulders of the hunch-back, and playfully tapped his 
yellow and sunken cheek. “ Dear father—do not be 
angry with your child—but I am very dull here. This 
house islikeatomb. May I not go out, some evening, 
and see the wonders of Paris?” 

Triboulet jumped up so suddenly that the poor girl 
was nearly thrown to the ground. He seized her 
roughly by the arm, and dragged her into the house, 
carefully shutting the door afier him, and looking 
anxiously around. In a voice broken with agitation, 
he addressed his wondering child. 

“Tell me, Blanche, have you ever dared to ven- 
ture forth.” 

“ Never, dear father, except to—to—chureh—to St. 
Germaine in the Fields—and Dame Berarde was ever 
with me.” 

“ Didst wear thy veil, girl ?” 

“ Sometimes,” said the maiden in a faltering tone. 

“Blanche! you must remain within doors—you 
know not the pestilential air of Paris. Dame Berarde!” 

An old woman of mean appearance descended the 
stairs. 

“Dame Berarde, my daughter has been out without 
her veil—how was that? nay, nay, never invent an 
excuse for thy carelessness, but have all things in 
readiness for our early removal to-morrow morning. 
I know another house more retired than even this. 
The door, there, opening to the lane—is it fastened 
up?” 

“ Aye, aye,” growled the beldame. 

“Blanche, did any one ever watch you from the 
church? Dame, should she be followed, summon as- 
sistance.” 

“T should scream out murder.” 

“ Blanche, [ must away. Farewell, my child.” 

Triboulet opened the door leading into the cul-de- 
sac. As he turned to embrace his daughter, a man, 
who had been listening in the alley, darted into the 
court yard, and concealed himself behind the open 
door. 

“Remember, dame, no lights at the window-—no 
chatterings—no visiters.” 

“You need not be so afraid,” said the housekeeper. 
“ How do you think a man could get in here ?” 

“True. Knock at the door who may, you are not 
to open it.” 

“ No, not even to the king.” 


“ The king! above all, not to the king! let not that 
vicious monster contaminate this abode of innocence 
with his pestilential breath. Farewell, my Blanche, 
farewell.” 

The hunch-back kissed his child, and, wrapping his 
cloak about his deformed person, hastened out of the 
alley. 

The pretty Blanche had deceived her parent. She 
had frequently been followed from church by a re- 
markably handsome young man, and the interchange 
of glances had assured him of an interest in her heart. 
This young man, who called himself Theodore Le- 
con, an artist, had bribed Dame Berarde; and Tri- 
boulet had scarcely gained the street, ere his daugh- 
ter was in tie midst of a love-chat with the handsome 
painter. 

Theodore had declared his passion, and the con- 
fiding Blanche had eonsented to receive his vows, 
when their téte-a-léte was interrupted by Dame Be- 
rarde, who declared that the cul-de-sac was full of 
men, and insisted upon the lover’s immediate de- 
parture. The door leading into the lane was unfas- 
tened, and the young man quitted the lone house. 

The Viscount de Pienne, the Marquis de le Tour 
Landry, the Count de Cossé, and the poet Marot, had 
attended the summons of the young de Brion, and, 
under his direction, had mustered in the little square 
of the cul-de-sac. An attendant page carried a short 
ladder, and the marquis concealed a lantern under 
his cloak. The whole of the party were masked. 

“ Are you sure of your ground, de Brion? are you 
cériain that you have made no mistake? these blind 
alleys are all alike,” said de Pienne. 

“TI am right,” replied de Brion. “'That is the wall 
of your garden, de Cossé, and here on the right hand, 
is Triboulet’s house. I have seen the girl—she is 
beautiful.” 

“Say no more; we will carry off the jester’s mis- 
tress, and present her to our sovereign. It will bea 
standing jest against the fool.” 

“Place the ladder against the wall, sir page, and 
then retire. Now, Master Clement Marét, mount up, 
and reconnoitre. Stay—some one enters the cul-de- 
sac.” 

The conversation, which had been carried on in 
whispers, suddenly ceased. Triboulet, suffering un- 
der a presentiment of evil, had returned to the dwelling 
of his child, to assure himself once more that all was 
well. 

“ Gentlemen,” whispered Landry, “’tis Triboulet ; 
shall we kill him, and achieve a double victory? 
What say you, de Brion?” 

“ Leave him to me. Cossé, do fot speak.” 

“ Who ie there?” said Triboulet. “De Brion, is 
that you? what do you here ?” 

“Hush! we are all friends—and are here to carry 
off the Countess de Coasé for the king.” 

“ Ha: ha!” said the jester, “ 1 will assist you. The 
fat paunch insulted me this morning—I will now take 
my revenge, and rid the lovely lady of her spousal 
curse,” 

“1 should like to break one of his ugly legs,” said 








de Cossé, in a whisper to the poet. 
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“You will be known, Triboulet, unless you mask 
your face, as we have done. Here, [ will tie this 
visor on you.” The viscount placed his own mask 
on the jester, and twisted a folded handkerchief over 
his eyes. 

“ Your mask, viscount, does not fit my face, and the 
night is so dark that { cannot discern one of yon. No 
matter—it will not be for long.” 

« Now, Triboulet,” said de Brion, conducting him 
to the foot of the ladder, “ hold on here, while Maré 
climbs over the wall to unfasien the door.” 

“Cossé’s hotel is on the other side,” replied the 
Jester. 

“ Nonsense! you have turned about so much in the 
dark, that you know not where you are. See, here 
is the ladder.” 

“True, true! now, Mardt, quick.” 

The obedient poet asvended the ladder, and sur- 
mounting the wall, let himself down upon the other 
side by means of a rain spout, and quickly unlocked 
the gate. The profligate courtiers rushed in a body 
through the court yard—the inne: door was on the 
latch, and, in a fevyseconds, the screams of the asto- 
nished Blanche resounded throug’ the house. 

“ Poor countess!” said Triboulet who was stationed 
at the ladder’s foot—the thick folds of the kerchief 
deadening the nicety of his hearing, as well as ob- 
scuring his vision—*“ poor countess! she screams, and 
yet is too willing to quit her venerable lord. No 
matter! she must keep up appearances. By heaven! 
I enjoy her cries, for they remind me of the tortures 
we are now inflicting upon her bereaved mate,” 

The courtiers bore the shrieking Blanche through 
the siaall yard, and under the nose cf the misguided 
father, who jeered at her supposed resistance, and ap- 
plauded de Brion for his management in the affair. 
The party hastened down the alley ; and as they turn- 
ed the corner into the lane, the young de Brion called 
to the astonished jester, “ Triboulet, shut your door, 
and bring the ladder to the Louvre.” The jester tore 
the mask and its bandage from his face, and at that 
moment a piercing shriek burst on his ears, “ Father, 
father, save your child.” 

“ What is the meaning of this mockery?” cried 
Triboulet. “Dame Berarde! Blanche! it is thy fa- 
ther calls!” He rushed into the yard of his house, 
and by the light of Landry’s lantern saw, on the gar- 
den seat, the torn white veil of his daughter, which 
had fallen from her as she was dragged away. 
“ Heavenly powers! it is my daughter whom they 
have stolen.” ' 

With faltering steps, the wretched fool hastened 
down the alley in pursuit of de Brion and his friends. 
The faint echo of a smothered cry, and sound of re- 
tiring wheels, broke on his ears from an adjoining 
quay, and convinced him of the futility of pursuit. 
The agonised parent leaned against the buttress of an 
adjoining house, and sobbed aloud in mortal agony. 
The clang of the great bell of Notre Dame vibrated 
through the air; when the hunch-back fell upon his 
knees, and hid his face beneath his gaunt and bony 
hands. 

“ The curse ! the old man’s curse begins to work ” 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


THE PALACE OF THE LOUVRE. 


Fie on’t! O fie! ‘tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely, 

Shakspeare. 


TrinovLet made every possible inquiry at the 
Louvre, but was unable to obtain the slightest clue as 
to the abiding-place of his abducted child. The offi- 
cers of the guard denied all knowledge of her arrival, 
while the king’s personal servants, who envied the 
fool his favoritism, refused to answer his eager ques. 
tionings. Day-break saw him pacing the gloomy halls 
and corridors ; and watching, with lynx-eyed vigilance 
the various passages to the royal apartment. 

One of the menials of the palace delivered an epis- 
tle to him that had been left at the outer gate by a 
strange porter; the contenis informed him that the 
object of his love was concealed at the Hotel d’Haute- 
furd. Triboulet hastened to the directed place, but 
after an hour’s investigation, was convinced of the 
falsity of the information. 

When he returned to the Louvre, the noblemen 
concerned in the outrage of the preceding evening, 
were collecied in the anti-chamber of the king's apar'- 
ment, and greeted the jester’s appearance with a de- 
risive shout. Triboulet knew that he had to compete 
with the practised wits of men of intrigue, who were 
his avowed enemies—men of iron hearts, to whom the 
anguish of a bereaved parent would be a subject mat- 
ter for mirth. He therefore smoothed his brow, and 
in a light jocose manner, inquired the cause of their 
laughter. 

“ We are making nonsense verses,” said de Pienne, 
“but our muses are coquettish, I fear—even Marot 
has been compelled to halt. De Brion has just finish- 
ed his improvisation.” 

“ What is your subject?” inquired Triboulet. 

“The siege of Marseilles. Listen, Triboulet, anc 
follow me, if yon can.” 


When up the ladders to storm the town, 
Bourbon’s brave troops did go ; 

Triumphant jeers were shouted down 
On the fools who watched below. 


Young de Brion pointed sneeringly at the jester, 
and the courtiers again indulged in a hearty laugh. 
Triboulet painfully felt the allusion, but he quieily 
proceeded with his verse as desired. 


But if the fools beneath the walls 
In quiet watch the railers, 

They shared not in the heavy falls, 
Or death- wounds of th’ assailers. 


The last line was given with a peculiar expression 
of the eye, and the haughty courtiers quailed beneath 
the malignancy of its glance. 

“Gentlemen, from your atteridance here, I presume 
that the king has not yet appeared—may I venture to 
awaken his majesty?” said the jester. 
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“Not yet, he has given orders not to be disturbed. 
What is the matter with you, Triboulet? you appear 
uneasy.” 

“The poor fool is melancholy, certainly. What are 
you cogitating about?” 

“<The death wounds of th’ assailers!” My lords, I 
am unable longer to dissemble. The female, whom, 
last night, you abstracted from my house, is dearer to | 
me than life itself. Restore her to my arms, and com- | 
mand me as your slave.” 

“ Poor fvol! hast lost the lady of thy love?” said de 
Pienne, “ a serious loss, my friends, for the ugly beast 





may never win another.” 

“Do not mock my anguish! but give me back my 
child!” 

A general exclamation of surprise followed this an- 
nouncement. “ Triboulet’s child? his daughter? im- 
possible !” 

“ Why, why impossible? is it strange that the foo] 
should be a father? do you imagine that the hump | 
upon my back has destroyed the heart within my bo 
som? can I not feel? give me back my child—my 
life—my all. Clement Mardi, you are a poet—devo 
tedly attached to the charms of nature; listen to.its 
voice—a broken-hearted father asks you for his child! 
Tell me where she is concealed ? if you know not, join 
with me in requesting mercy from these savage minis- 
ters of despair. Inhuman monster! you are smiling 
at a father’s sorrow!” 

“ Master Triboulet, [ owe you no‘good will. 





Your 


over her face and concealed her features; although 








venomous remarks have oft inflicted torture on my 
heart; tis now my turn to laugh.” 

“The hunch-back forgets,” said de Cossé, “ how 
oft, by his infernal agency, this scene has been per- 
formed; surely he cannot blame us for following his 
example.” 


“ Does he furget our long arrears of hate?” said de | 


Pienne. “ Let him think of the insults we have been 
compelled to endure, and banish hope from his belief.” 

The jester cast around an imploring look, and threw 
himself upon his knees. “ Lords,do not destroy your 
plaything thus, your slave, your fool Triboulet, who 
80 often has made you laugh. Pity—pity the pvor 
deformed buffoon who crawls at your feet, and begs 
you to restore his child. Still deaf! still dumb! I 
know not what I can say more. For God's sake, give 
me back my child !” 

Finding remonstrance useless, Triboulet started to 
his feet, and in a tone of defiance, shouted forth :— 
“ Lords, brutes, devils! return her instantly, or dread 
the frantic vengeance of a parent! Cowardly wretches! 
spawn of hell! villanous banditti! give me back my 
child! I care not for your swords! Strike, noblemen 
of France ! complete this act of infamy by murder, and 
sheath your weapons in the busom of an unarmed man. 
My child! my Blanche! where is she?” 

The poor fvol sunk upon the ground in a paroxysm 
of rage and despair. The courtiers sheathed their 
swords, which the violence of Triboulet’s vituperation 
had caused them to draw, and were eircling round 
the prostrate body of their enemy, when the door of the 
king's apartment softly opened, and the form of a young 


little doubt remained of her identity, when she crept 
through the group of courtiers with noiseless tread, 
and raised the head of the jester into her lap. Her 
tears fel! profusely upon his contorted lineaments, and 
burning kisses were implanted on his wrinkled brow. 

“Father! dear father! 'tis your Blanche!” 

The magic of the name aroused the languid life- 
blood of his heart. ‘The kisses were returned, and 
the parent and the child joined in a close embrace. 
The courtiers were unable to withstand the excite- 
ment of the scene ; and, unwilling to betray any sym- 
pathy with their victims, speedily quitted the apart- 
ment. 

“ My own Blanche! let me look at thee, my child! 
thine eyes are red and swoln—thy furehead buras— 


and thy cheeks are ashy pale. You avert your face! 


| why, why is this?” 


“ Are we alone ? I dare not, save in thy presence—” 
Tell me all.” 
I have de- 


“ We are alone, my child. 
“ Father, | am unworthy of thy love! 
ceived thee, and now must pay the penalty of my 
disobedience. I have known him for some iime—” 
“ Him?’ ; 
“Theodore Lecon. 
lowed me home from church. 


For several weeks, he has fol- 
I knew not that he 
was the king.” 

“ Aye—the king! go on my child.” 

“ Last night, immediately after your departure, he 
crept into the house, and we exchanged an oath of 
mutual love. He was driven from me by the arrival 
of the profligate lords who carried me off. Theodore 


| the king—knew not of their intention—but he has 


deceived me—and you see me now—disgraced !” 

A convulsive shuddering agitated the jester's frame ; 
he gasped fur breath, and staggered towards the door 
of the royal chamber. Blanche clang to his knees, 
and would have stayed his purpose, begging him, with 
piteous speech, not to expose the infamy of his child. 
Triboulet growled “ Revenge” between his close set 
teeth, and rushed furiously into the king’s apartment, 
leaving his daughter senseless cn the ground. 

“He has escaped!” said the fool, returning, “ but 
deadly vengeance shal! o’ertake him, and satisfy this 
Tremble, thou regal monster, my cup 
Monarch of pestilence and crime, 


aching heart. 
of suffering is full. 
I devote thee to revenge.” 

Blanche, sufficiently recovered to hear the jester’s 


pledge of retribution, softly murmured—“ ee 
ye heavenly powers—for I love him still.” ‘ 

« Mistaken girl! dare not avow it. Has he not” 
wronged thee—deeply, irreparably, wronged thee?” - 

“T love him—oh, how dearly I love him.” 

“ Has he deserved thy love?” 

“ He loves me.” 

“ Foolish child, no!’ 

“ He has sworn it, father ; so gracefully, so fervent- 
ly, that I cannot doubt him. Had you seen the ten- 
derness of his glance, or heard the ardor of his vows.” 

“Simpleton! you drive me wild! Blanche, we 
must instantly leave Paris—this night; or at least, 
before the morning's sun sha!! gild the steeples of this 





female glided forth. Her long dishevelled hair hung 








city of despair. Come, then, dreamer; we have much 
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to do. Nay, nay, I am not angry with thee. Kiss 
me, thou lovely, bruised flower.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


THE HOVEL ON THE SEINE. 


Lear. But wheve’s my fool? I have not scen him these two 
3. 
night. Since my young lady's going into France, sir, the 
foot hath much pined away —* oe 
Shakspeare. 


On the banks of the Seine, within two miles of the 
city of Paris, was an extensive and dreary marsh, in- 
terspersed with eedgy pools, and overgrown with 
rushes and lung grass. About a hundred yards from 

ethe river's bank, stood a dark-looking solitary hut; its 
low mud walls evinced the dilapidations of time; and, 
but for the thin curl of smoke that escaped from ihe 
humbie chimney, the passers-by would scarcely dream 
of the possibiliy of such a hovel being a dwelling- 
yplace for human freatures. Yet, ia this miserable 
edifice, a Bohemian, named Saltabadil, had fixed his 
residence ; and the exertions of his sister Magdelonne, 
had contrived to give something like a cheerful ap- 
pearance to the interior of this wretched abode. Mag- 
-delonne was a beautiful dark eyed Zingaro—her black 
hair hung in curling tendrils adown her russet cheeks; 
. showy dress developed the beauties of Ler form, and 
the graceful playfuluess of her actions added point to 
the attraction of her charms. Magdelonne earned a 
sprecarious living, by singing and dancing in the cafés 
and gardens, for the amusement of the Parisian idlers; 
and although but poorly reqnited for her exertions, 
such was her popularity, that few tavern-keepers re- 
fused admission to la petite Bohemienne. 

Her brother, Saltabadil, dealt in stabs. His sword 
‘was ready at the sound of gold: he took upon himself 
the quarreis of those pusillanimous cavaliers who pre- 
ferred the assassination of their enemies to ir~ shances 
of honorable conflict. 

“The Bohemian had watched Triboulet +. .s mys- 
“terious transits between the Louvre and the house in 
the cul-de-sac, and, suspecting that no man would 
wander disguised in such an obscure portion of the 
city unless influenced by love and revenge, had offer- 
ed his services to the jester, either to watch his lady 
love, or despatch his foe. Triboulet noted down the 

” dwelling-place of the Bohemian, wieely observing that 
in this world of uncertainty, it was impossible to say 
how long a man might wish to retain his friends. 

The fool, in bis anguish, thought of the gypsey 
bravo, and determined to avail himself gf his assist 
ance in the procuration of his revenge. He removed 
his daughter from the vicinity of the palace, and 
placed her under the care of the wives of some fisher- 
men, who resided lower down the river. The sun 
was low in the heavens, and ihe barks of the fisher- 
qmen were returning from their daily trips, when the 
jester shrouded himself in his mantle, and followed 





the windings of the Seine to the residence of the 
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bravo. He found Saliabadil busily engaged in ren.>. 
Ving some stains from the blade of an ancient and 
weil-worn toledo. 

“ Ha, ha! monsieur!” said the gypsey, “ at last, then, 
you have some work for ihe Bohemian. Who is the 
man? I have an idle evening on hand, and am Willing 
to earn a few golden crowns.” 

“ Right!” said the jester, in a low, smothered tone; 
“it must be done this very night. Name your re- 
ward.” 

“ That, monsier, depends upon the rahk of the per- 
son I am to deal with.” 

“How!” said Triboulet, “have you a scale of 
charges?” - 

“Certainly. You would not have me remove an 
honorable virtuous gentleman as cheaply as I would 
get rid of a mischief making pettifogging lawyer? No. 
bility is also an expensive affair; for your lordlings 
carry swords, and one stauds a chance of getiing a 
thrust in return. A nobleman is worth the price of 
two citizens at least.” 

“ Do citizens play at this same game of stabbiag ?” 

“Ob, yes; in the wey of luxury,” said the Bohe- 
mian. ‘ Your small tradesman has the same passions 
as your great courtier; and pride, cowardice, and re- 
venge, the vices by which I live, flourish beneath the 
city serge as deliciously as if covered with the new 
fangled costliness of silk.” 

“Do you not dread the torture and the gibbet?” 
inquired the fool. 

“NotI. I pay a trifle to the police, and they— 
never see me.” 

« And how, master Bohemian, do you arrange your 
business ?” 

“ According to the nature of my customers. I can 
accommodate them either at home, or in the street. 
For the latter, I have a long sharp sword, with which 
{ can feel my way in a derk night; aud for the home 
department, my sister—a sprightly girl, with a bright 
eye, and a pretty foot—she sings a little, and dances 
at the cafés: she entices the gallant home—a little 
opiaie in his drink, and all is well. That is my quiet 
way of doing business. 1 keep no shop, and make no 
stir—nor am I one of those dirty scoundrels, who go 
skulking about with a dagger in their sleeves—ban- 
diui, whese courage is as shurt as their weapons. This 
is my toledo, at your service ;” and the ruffian exhi- 
bited the sword from the surface of which he had been 
removing the stains le/t by the life-blood of his victims. 

“ By your inquiries,” continued the Bohemian, “ I 
should say that the deed of to-night were perilous.” 

“it is. When finished, it were well if you lefi 
Paris for a short ume. I have a pass ready for you,” 
said the jester. 

“Well! travelling is a gentlemanly recreation. 
Fifty golden crowns will insure your wish, and pay 
all my expenses.” 

“ They are here,” said Triboulet, as he placed a 
heavy purse in the gypsey’s hand. 

“ This alacrity pleases me, monsieur,” said the Bo- 
hemian ; his eyes glistening with delight at the sound 
of the coin. “ Few gallanis have the courage to trust 
Saltabadil with the cash beforehand; and you shall 
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jose nothing by your generosity. I will execute your 
will, even if it were upon the king himself” 

“ Hush!” said the jester. “I have sent a letter to 
my victim, as from a female, making a rendezvous at 
your house this evening. He will not fail in his at- 
tendance- He must not return.” 

“ Am easy job, i’ faith,” said Saltabadil. “ At mid- 
night, f will hurl his lifeless carcass over yonder bank, 
and the current of the Seine will bear it from our 
shores.’ 

“I will meet you here, and help you in the work. 
The body must be given into my possession. Remem- 
ber this, and an extra fifiy crowns of gold shall be 
thine when all is done. You will know your man by 
his auburn beard and officer's attire.” 

« And his name?” inquired the bravo. 

“His name is Crime, aud mine—Revenge!” re- 
sponded the jester, as he sirode over the rank herbage 
of the marsh. 

The hunch-back returned to his daughter, and re- 
mained with her, in her humble shelter, till the night 
had sufficiently advanced to shroud them in its dark- 
ness; when he directed Blanche to accompany him to 
the old house in the cul-de-sac, for the purpose of ma- 
king the necessary preparations for their final flight. 
As they progressed along the river’s bank, in gloomy 
silence, the twinkle of the Zingaro’s lamp was visible 
through the rude window of his hut, and rivetied 
Triboulet’s attention. He could not pass without as- 
certaining if the prey had been lured to the toils—he 
therefure, desired the timid Blanche to wait concealed 
insome high grass near the river’s edge, while he 
stole across the field to reconnoitre. Advancing with 
cautious step, the jester peeped through a crevice in 
the wall of mud, and beheld his royal master, dis- 
guised as one of the king's guard, engaged in a flirta- 
tation with the dancing girl, while her brother was 
placing a stoup of wine upon the table. 

The jester tripped lightly over the marsh, rejoicing 
in the certainty of his revenge. “ He is in my power, 
Blanche ; and your injuries will, ere morning, exact a 
terrible atonement. Why are these tears? ah, silly 
gitl, you love him yet.” 

“Oh, my father, I have been bred 'midst stran- 
gers, far from the voice of nature or the endearments 
of affection. I have passed my youth in calm con- 
tent, rich in the esteem of youthfal friends, nor 
knew the meaning of a stronger tie. You came, 
you told me I was your child, and asked my love. I 
gave you all I conld command, but it was not the 
fierce ungovernable flame which Theodore—I cannot 
call him king—illumed within my heart. He has 
done me nought but injury, yet I love him! He has 
wronged me—you have ever served me—yet such is 
my love, such my folly, that were it needful, I could 
die for him: as readily as I could for you.” 

“Girl, girl, you madden me! you think he loves 
you? would you continue to dote thus upon this worth- 
less king, if convinced that he loved you not?” _ 

“He loves but me, my father; he has sworn that 
he loves but me.” y 

“Come this way, then; and satisfy yourself of the 
folly of sae infatuation.” 

N 





Triboulet conducted his daughter to the hovel’s side, 
and bade her gaze upon the scene within. 

“I see him, father; how handsome he appears !— 
gracing the warrior’s dress—and, like the glorious sun, 
gilding even this wretched hut by the splendor of his 
beams.” 

The king, who had been conversing with the gyp- 
sey Saltabadil, now placed his arm round the waist 
of Magdelonne, and kissed the unresisting wench. 
Blanche shuddered, and clung to the damp wall for 
support. 

“] thank you for your courtesy, sir knight,” sai 
the gypsey girl. “ Disappojnted in your rendezvous 
wiih your unknown fair, you would transfer your love 
to me. I prize not such wandering gallantry.” 

“{f love but thee, charmer,” said the king; “1 
swear it on these lips; the sweetest oath in nature.” 

“The very words he used to me!” said Blanche. 
“Father, dear father, take me home.” 

“ Art satisfied ?” 

“Treacherous, ungrateful man! how he has de- 
ceived me? to repeat to this bold wanton, the words 
he has already sworn to me.” The distracted gir! 
retired from the vicinity of the house, and gave ven 
to unrestrained grief. 

“No tears, girl,” said her father, as with rapid 
strides, he urged her towards the ferry. “No tears! 
he is not worth one soft regret. Hasten home; and 
in the chest which stands beneath your mother’s por- 
trait, you will find the garments of aman. Put them 
on; take some money from my escritoir—here are the 
keys—obtain a horse, and gallop instantly towarcs 
Evreux. I will join you there in the morning; bu: 
above all,do not think of returning here—here, to this 
scene of death and just revenge.” 

The jester conducted his child to the ferry boat, and 
saw her across the river in safety. He then visite: 
the Louvre, and packed up every article of value, and 
despatched them to Evreux, intending to make pro- 
gress to the northern coast, and seek obscurity within 
the British isles. 

Blanche attired herself in man’s apparel, as directed 
by her father; the clothes had been provided by Tri- 
boulet himself, against any emergency requiring suc): 
disguise ; and were made in imitation of a page’s suit. 
Blanche prepared for her journey; but the danger of 
her beloved Theodore pressed upon her mind, and she 
determined to see him once more, and caution him 
against his gypsey host. She knew that she had bees 
wronged, but she desired not her wronger’s death 
She could not drive him from her heart, and was un- 
willing that the soft remembrance should be stained 
with blood. She resolved to cross the ferry, an, 
trusting to her disguise, endeavor to entice the king 
from the Bohemian’s hut. 

The thunder reverberated through the heavens, an‘ 
flashes of fire played along the waters of the Seine. 
as this devoted girl hurried on her path of love. Loi, 
ere she reached the hovel, the heavy rain had penc- 
trated her disguise, and drenched her to the skin 
She peeped through the chink in the wall—the roya: 
Francis was not to be seen ; and her heart beat fierce! y 
with delight, as she contemplated the probability o/ 
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his escape. An agony of fear succeeded the thought 
of hope—perhaps the assassin’s knife had already done 
its work. 

Magdelonne was seated at the table, bearing her 
face upon her hands, and gazing at the lamp as its 
flame flickered in the gusts of the wind that penetrated 


- the crazy walls; while her ferocious brother was fold- 


ing some golden coin within the doublings of a soldier's 
belt. 

“He sleeps soundly,” said Saltabadil, with a grin 
of triumph. “ That opiate never fails in its effect.” 

“Ha!” thought Blanche, “ then there yet is time.” 

“IT have been thinking, brother,” said Magdelonne, 
“* that you shall not kill this young officer—you have 
no personal grudge to satisfy.” 

“Were I to listen to your ridiculous stuff, I should 
kill nobody. I have received a magnificent sum for 
his death—ard on the delivery of his body, that sum 
is to be doubled. The thing is clear enough—the 
man must die.” 

“He shall not,” said Magdelonne, with an air of 
determination. “TI will wake him, and let him go.” 

“Good girl! good girl!” said the attentive Blanche. 

“ Get thee to bed, wench, and leave me to my work; 
*tis almost midnight, and I shall barely have sufficient 
time.” 

“I will shriek for help,” thought Blanche. “Oh, no, 
no—if exposed, the ruffian would denounce my father 
—my suffering, heart-broken parent! I must not injure 
him.” ’ 

Saltabadil raised his enormous sword, and moved 
towards a small recess, shaded by a tattered curtain, 
and containing a truckle bed. On this low couch, the 
sovereign of France was lying, under the effects of a 
powerful opiate. Magdelonne flung herself before 
the entrance of the recess, and, seizing her brother by 
the arm, said, in a low and resolute tone ; “ You pass 
not here! I have been compelled, by dire necessity 
and meagre want, to sanction countless deeds of sin; 
but this man’s life must not be added to the damning 
list.” 

“Silence, fool! or share his fate,” said the gypsey, 
lifting his sword. 

“I care not—fear not. 
live.” , 

Her determined manner disconcerted the Bohemian, 
and, lowering his sword, he gazed irresolutely in his 
sister’s face. 

Blanche clasped her hands in fervent thankfulness 
«How can I calmly listen to the impending fate of 
him who owns my heart,” thought she, “ whilst this 
poor girl, who loves him not, willingly perils life in 
his behalf.” 

Saltabadil’s eyes lighted upon the golden earnest 
he had received from Triboulet, and his courage rose. 
“ Hark’ee, wench,” said he, “I have a good mind to 
cuff thee; but we have seen too many curious sights 
in company, to dare defy each other. I would humor 
thy foolish whim, but gold is scarce—’twill soon toll 
twelve, and the hunch-back will then demand his 
prey. 
“ Grant but an hour,” said Magdelonne. 
“Impossible. Move from the curtain, and turn thy 


That young man shall 





face to the door, if you would not see his blood. He 
dies this instant.” 

The roffian hurled hissister to the other side of the 
hovel, and advanced to the bedside with uplifted 
weapon. 

“Oh, God !” said Blanche, “I cannot see him perish 
thus. Stay thy sacrilegious hand! Help! Murder! ;;, 
the name of mercy, help!” 

With almost supernatural force, the distracted gir) 
beat against the deor ; the rotten fastenings yielded to 
her blows, and she sunk senseless across the hovel’s 
threshold. The Bohemian had dropped his sword 
upon the first alarm, but hearing the puny voice, and 
witnessing the stripling form of the intruder, he lifted 
her body into the interior of the hut, and barricaded 
the door against all comers who might be attracted by 
the ehrieks for help. 

Meanwhile, the jester, with rapid strides, was has. 
tening to the scene of vengeance. There was an un- 
earthly flash of triumph in his eye, and the mad gnaw. 
ing of the nether lip told of a mind but ill at ease. 
There was a reckless daring in his gait, as if he defied 
the fury of the storm. “A monarch bleeds to gratify 
a fool! Roll on, thou heavenly messengers of fate 
and with thy sulphurous flash, startle the foul delin. 
quents of the earth! to me, thou bring’st delight, fi 
music for the grandeur of my great revenge! thy ele. 
mental war seems harmless mockery to the raging 
tumult that now tears my heart. Methinks I could 
bestride the thunderbolt, and traverse the astonished 
world, the demon of vengeance and despair.” 

Triboulet, with noiseless tread, approached the hu: 
of the Bohemian, and knocked cautiously at the door. 
Saltabadil appeared, and, seizing the hunch-back by 
ihe arm, whispered, “‘ The deed is done. The money 
and the pass—” 

“ Are here! but the body—” 

“’Tis close at hand. ‘Do not come in—I will bring 
it to you.” 

The Bohemian returned into the hovel, and the 
hunch- back, with a maniac gesture, exclaimed ; “ Now 
Francis the First, you will meet your fool for once 
without a jeer—without a biting jest.” 

Saltabadil reappeared with the body, well wrapped 
up in a large black mantle. “ Lend me some assist- 
ance for a moment, monsieur. Had we not better 
fling him into the river at once?” 

“No, no! place the corse on this bank, and leave 
me.” 

“T intend it. Magdelonne can answer all inquiries 
here. Farewell, monsieur. Do not throw him in here. 
the river is too shallow, and the splash might awaken 
the attention of the patrole. Lower down, near the 
bridge across the ditch, you will find deeper water.” 
In a few seconds, the ruffian’s form was lost amidst 
the distant gloom. 

Triboulet had placed the body on the ground, and 
kneeling beside it, thus addressed his senseless victim. 

“ The mightiest of the kings of the earth is at my 
feet—at the feet of his slave—his jester! Hail, Francis 
the First! the witty, and the brave! thy poor deformed 
buffoon bids thee hail! What, not a word! has the 
despised Triboulet dumb-foundered thee? still silent! 
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then hear me, if thou canst—Dog! where is my child? 
more valuable, in her innocence, than thy jewelled 
crown. Thou didst steal her from me, and returned 
her disgraced—dishonored! Dost thou hear me, king? 
‘tis I, thy slave! the clod whom thou hast daily kicked 
and buffeted—'tis | who have caused thy lowly state! 
I wished thy life—a little gold, and, lo! I have it. [, 
who did lick thy feet, have strack thee to thy heart 
as thou hast done to mine! Now, Francis the First, 
sovereign of France! Duke of Milan! to thy watery 
grave, and see whether the fishes of the Seine will 
yenerate thy kingly corse.” 

The storm burst forth with renewed violence, as 
Triboulet lified the body from the earth. A gleam 
of light from the opened door of the hovel attracted 
his attention, and a footfall sounded on the green 
sward. The jester replaced his frightful burden on 
the bank, and crouched low in the marsh grass beside 
it, for voices were heard in the direction of the ferry 
path, and the form of the comer from the hovel was 
distinctly visible. 

“Who goes there?” was the challenge of the ad- 
vancing party. 

“France and Valois,” exclaimed the jester, giving 
the pass word of the night. 

“Ah, Triboulet, my fool, is that yon?” said the 
king. 

“ Heaven and earth! have I been deceived ? or is 
it the spirit of the slain rejoicing in its freedom from 
the worthless clay. Dread spectre, hence; nor mock 
the lonely rapture of this hour.” 

“Art thou mad, fool ? explain this folly if thou canst. 
What hast thou there before thee?” 


“’Tis he! I hear him breathe! Am I then foiled 


TO 


On, let the sweet-leaved geranium be 
Entwined among thy clustering hair, 
While thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are. 
‘Tis but a whim—but oh! do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy blushing brow. 


Oh, twine young rose leaves around thy head, 
And I shall deem the flowers are there ; 
The red rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead fair. 
"Tis but a whim—but oh! entwine 
My wreath around that brow of thine. 


Not love thee !—from that blessed night, 
That first sweet hour our young eyes met, 

There where my heart acknowledged light, 
With which its hopes should rise or set. 








| in my great revenge? who have we here? darkness, 
black, impenetrable darkness! no stars! no light to 


show the face of the worthless corse before me.” 

As Triboulet snatched off the huge black mantle 
that inwrapped the body, a blaze of electric fire burst 
from the clouds, and played along the river and the 
surface of thedamp marsh. The king shaded his eyes 
from the force of the lightning’s flash; but Triboulet, 
who had been gazing earnestly upon the form before 
him, suddenly recognised the features of his Blanche, 
and fell senseless on the ground. 

The king hailed the patrole who were advancing 
by the river's side, and their torches were lighted at 
Magdelonne’s lamp. The intercession of the gypsey 
girl, in behalf of Francis, had been unavailing, till 
Blanche’s abrupt entrance; her incoherent speeches 
proved her acquaintance with the Bohemian’s mur- 
derous intent. To insure his safety, it was requisite 
that the listener should be slain; and Saltabadil, to 
conciliate his sister, agreed to spare the sleeping mo- 
narch, and pass off the bedy of the supposed page upon 
the hunch-back as the corse of his expected victim. 

Triboulet slowly recovered from his swoon, and 
glared, with bloodshot eyes, upon the scene around 
him. The pallid face of his murdered child, looking 
more deadly in the dim torch light, attracted his wan- 
dering gaze, and sobs of deadly agony burst from his 
swoln and livid throat. 

The hour of midnight sounded from the towers of 
Notre Dame The hunch-back pressed his hands upon 
his burning forehead. “The old man’s curse!” said 
he. “I feel it now—his malediction is fulfilled!” 
and the heart-broken jester fell lifeless on the body 
of his child. 


MARION. 


The world in her domain hath nought 
Which could requite thy Joss to me; 

Whole years have been one long, long thought, 
Oce deep expressive dream of thee. 

No, thou hast never been forgot, 

And say’st thou that [ love thee not? 


I never drew a radiant scene, 
But thou mad'st all its happiness ; 
And dark and cold my life had been 
Had'st thou not promised it to bless. 
Thine image, from the first, hath dwelt 
Within my breast, as in a shrine, 
Before which my young heart hath knelt, 
With faith that never knew decline. 


Troy, N. Y, Sept. 13, 1838. H.W.L 
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THE sPIRIT 


JONES, 


Long, drooping willow! ’neath thy pendant boughs 
I lay me down, and gaze on the smooth bay, 
Whose shining surface pictures the huge clouds 
Convol ving to and fro, in play sublime. 
Now all is still: or if, perchance, a sound 
Comes on the whisp’ring breeze to the quick ear, 
It is the linnet’s chirp, or waterfall, 
And is harmonious to this solitude. 
My temples feel a coolness in this shade, 
And the wrung heart enjoys a calm repose, 
Unwonted in the city’s grating hum. 
O, could I here abide—nor mix again 
With callous men, whose money is their God! 
The deaf’ning bell, and hammer’s jarring stroke— 
The smile deceptive, and the strife for gain, 
Are horrid to a noble spirit’s aim. 
‘Thus many a lofiy mind is seared and crushed! 
Pent up, like swine, in adamantine walls, 
Men wear their lives away in quest of dross, 
And in the din, indulge no flight of thought! 
Here, like a bird enfranchised from the cage, 
The fancy darts from greensward to the sky, 
And, with a glance, surveys creation’s joys. 
The hills afar, or hawk on quiv’ring wing— 
The harvest field, or sail upon the bay— 
The leap of fish, or flying thistle down— 
All are caught up by the delighted eye, 
And life, which yesterday was hell, is gone, 
And years roll back to guileless youthful time! 
O now, methinks, I see my childhood’s home— 
And near the lilac tree, my sister dear : 
My father rises from his book and smiles: 
‘My mother calls me to her fond embrace, 
Lays bare my forehead, and imprints a kiss! 
Sweet, dew-steeped flowers are blooming all around, 
The strutting peacock spreads his gorgeous tail, 
The martin’s notes are ringing in my ears, 
And all is buoyancy and bliss! 

That bell! 
A sound comes through the air from tyrant Time, 
And I am here! Yet, memory, I thank thee— 
I thank thee for the glimpse, though quiek it fled. 
Thon art the drop that moistens the parched lip, 
And though full soon it burns again, I thank thee. 
Though thou dost come in guise of mockery, 
Sweeping, like angel, o'er a blasted grove, 





OF NATURE. 


BALTIMORE. 


Scorning the tree which ne’er egain may bud— 
Still { do thank thee! —’Tis a refreshing sight 
To eyes that gaze on worse—nor pains a heart 
Grown pangless with the stings of a fierce world. 
My heart hath wept its last tear-drop away, 
Else it would now bedew this lonely spot, 
To think it here lies prostrate and alone, 
And was so joyous once! 

Yet there is a thrill 
In solitary woods doth fill the breast : 
A holy essence that doth swell the soul, 
And soothes the one doomed to unhappy lot. 


The sun doth sink behind yon mountain cloud, 
The plover shricks, and rises from the heath ; 

And now yon vessel furls its snowy sail, 

And on my brow a cool wind lifts the curls ; 

Far off, the water rises in huge waves, 

The distant forest writhes its giant limbs, 

And a low grow! is heard to roar afar. 

It comes! a tempest prancing through the sky, 
Led on by braying winds and shouting thunder! 
On its broad brow, in crisping curls, fantastic 
Plays the live lighting—and the big round drops 
Are diamonds showered from the Almighty’s hand! 
Ye hosts of heaven, ocean, earth, or air! 

Ye spirits that inhabit awful space : 

That bask on dizzy crags, or flit through groves 
Whose shady labyrinths are not profaned 

By those who stint for gold, and bleed for smiles : 
Now—whilst the storm is raging all around, 

And men sit trembling in their granite dens— 

I would, with thee, shout ’midst th’ electric clouds, 


| Grasp at the gleaming flashes as they leap ; 


Or, laughing, dive into the ocean’s depths! 

O, I would cast this load of flesh and bone ; 

Be blotted from the list of mortals frail, 

And dwell invisible, for e’er with thee! 

There is no tie to bind me to my kind— 

No kin, nor wealth, nor sympathising smile. 

Alone, I seek for comfort in the woods, 

And friendly spirits whisper in my ears. 

Again the sun bursts forth in gorgeousness, 

And in the east is a prismati@ arch, 

And I——am wet to the skin, and hungry as the de- 
vil. Good bye, Muse. 
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LEAF No. IV. 


THE MISSISSIPPImTHE WHALE—DESCRIPTION OF TOW- 
BOATS~—A PACKAGE—A THREATENED STORM—THE 
CAPTAIN——A BOAT ROW—A BEAUTIFUL BRIGANTINE 
—PHYSIOGNOMY OF SHIPS—RICHLY FURNISHED 
CABINS—AN OBLIGING CAPTAIN—DESERT THE SHIP— 
A“ WHIP” FOR LADIES—GETTING UNDER-WEIGH— 
A CHAIN OF CAPTIVES—TOWING—NEW ORLEANS—A 
MYSTERY TO BE UNRAVELLED. 


Upon the mighty bosom of the “ Father of Waters,” 
our gallant ship now proudly floats, as motionless as 
the balanced falcon, ere he lights down upon his 
prey, resting after her boisterous struggle through the 
ocean, apparently in calm and peaceful enjoyment of 
her haven of rest. The Mississippi! That noble 
river, whose magnificent windings I have traced with 
my finger upon the map in my school-boy days, wish- 
ing, with all the adventurous longing of a boy, that I 
might, like the good fathers Marguette and Henne- 
pin, leap into an Indian’s birch-canoe, and launching 
from its source, among the snows and untrodden 
wilds of the far north, float pleasantly away under 
every climate, down to the cis-Atlantic Mediterranean ; 
where, bursting from its confined limits, it proudly 
shoots into that tideless sea, through numerous pas- 
sages, like radii from one common centre. My wishes 
are now, in a measure, about to be realized. The 
low, flat, and interminable marshes, through the heart 
of which we are rapidly advancing—the ocean-like 
horizon, unrelieved by the slightest prominence—the 
sullen, turbid waves around us, which yield but 
slowly and heavily to the irresistible power of steam 
—all familiar characteristics of this river, would 
alone assure me that I am on the Mississippi. My 
last letter left us in immediate expectation of being 
taken in tow by the “ Whale,” then coming rapidly 
down the south-west passage, in obedience to the 
hundred signals flying at the “fore,” of as many ves- 
sels on every side of us. As we lay at anchor direct- 
ly in the track of the tow-boat, we were joyfully anti- 
cipating our ship the first to be towed over the bar. 
In a few minutes, snorting and dashing over the long 





ground-swell, and flinging a cloud of foam from her 
bows, she ran along-side of us, and sent her boat on 
board. While the little skiff was leaping from wave 
to wave, to our ship, we had time to observe more 
attentively than when in motion, the singular appear 
ance of this unique class of steamboats. 

Her engine is of uncommon power, placed nearer 
the centre of the hull than in boats of the usual con- 
struction; her cabin is small, elevated and placed 
near the engine, in the centre of the boat. With the 
exception of the protuberance of the engine and cabin, 
she is “ flush” from siem to stern ; one quarter of her 
length abaft the cabin, and the same portion forward 
of the boilers, being a broad platform, which extends 
quite around the boat, forming a very spacious guard 
on either side. 

The after part of the bulwarks around the flush 
stern is latticed for the purpose of carrying off the 
water, with facility, when thrown back from the 
wheels. They seldom or never take passengers up 
to the city. ‘The usual price for towing is, I think, 
about one dollar per ton. Hence the expense is very 
great for vessels of large burthen; and rather than 
incur it, many ships, after being towed over the bar, 
which, at this season, cannot be crossed otherwise, 
work their own way up to town, which, with a fair 
wind, may be effected in twenty-four hours; the dis- 
tance being but one hundred and five miles; but it 
not unfrequently takes them ten or fifteen days. Our 
Captain informs me that he once lay thirty-six days in 
the river, before he could reach New Orleans—but 
fortunately, owing to the state of the market, on his 
arrival, he realized two hundred per cent. more on 
his cargo than he would have done, had he arrived a 
month earlier. 

The jolly-boat from the steamer was now along- 
side, and the officer in the stern-sheets tossed a small 
package on our quarter-deck ; and then singing out in 
that sharp, quick tone peculiar to seamen—“ Give 
way, my men!” with the velocity of an uncaged bird, 
his little green cockle-shell darted away from us like a 
dolphin. The next moment he stood upon the low 
deck of the steamer. 
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® “Goahead!” To our consternation, this familiar or- 
der was loudly borne over the water, and with a plunge 
and a struggle, away she dashed from us with her 
loud, regular bo00om—boom—b vom ! throwing the spray 
around her head like the huge gambolling monsier | 


feel- 


but won for him our cordial esteem and good 


ings * 

In a few minutes one of our quarter-boats was 
along-side, bobbing up and down on the short seas, 
with the buoyancy of a cork-boat. The first officer, 


from which she derives her name. With her went | myself and another passenger, leaped into her; and 9 
our hopes of speedy deliverance from our presen: | few dozen long and nervous strokes from the muscu. 


durance. An anchor was firmly fixed into the ground, 
as “sure and steadfast as that of hope’—but ours 
was the anchor of despair. With faces whose com- 
plicated, whimsically-woeful expressions, Lavater 
himself could not have analyzed, and as though muved 
by one spirit, we turned simultaneously .oward the 
Captain, who leaned against the capstan, reading one 
of the letters from the package just received. There 
was a cloud upon his brow which portended no good 
to our hopes, and which, by a sympathetic feeling, 
was attracted to, and heavily settled upon our own. 
We turned simultaneously to the tuw-boat—she was 
rapidly receding in the distance. We turned aguin 
to watch our probable fate in the Captain’s face. It 
spoke as plainly as face couid speak: “ Gentlemen— 
no tow-boat.” We gazed upon each other like school- 
boys hatching a conspiracy. Mutual glances of cha- 
grin and dissatisfaction were bandied abont the decks. 
After so long a passage, with our port almost in sight, 
and our voyage nearly ended, to be compelled to re- 
main longer in our close prison, and creep like a 


“ Wounded snake, dragging its slow length along,” 





winding day after day through the sinuosities of this 
sluggish Mississippi, was enough to make us ship- | 
wearied wretches, verily, 


“ To weep our spirits from our eyes.” 


It was a consummation we had never wished. 
There was iustantly a rebellion in embryo. The 
storm was rapidly gathering, and the thunders had 
already began “to utter their voices.” The whole 
scene was infinitely amusing. There could not have 
been more fe-ling exhibited, had an order come down 
fer the ship to ride a Gibraltar quarantine. 

The Captain, having quietly finished the perusal of 
his letters, now changed at once the complexion of 
affairs. 

“T have just received advices, gentlemen, from my 
consignees, in the city, that the market will be more 
favorable for my cargo fifteen days hence, than now; 
therefore, as | have so much leisure before me, | 
shall decline taking the tow-boat, and sail up to New 
Orleans. I will, however, send my boat aboard the 
brig off our starboard quarter, which will take steam, 
and try to engage passage for these who wish to leave 
the ship.” 

“ Mr. F——,” to the first officer, “you may haul 
down that signal.” 

There was no alternative, and we cheerfully sacri- 
ficed our individual wishes to the interests of Cap- 
tain Callighan, whose urbanity, kindness, and gentle- 
manly deportmest, during the whole passage ont, had 





not only contributed to our comfort and happiness, 


lar arms of our men, soon ran us aboard the brig, 
whose anchor was already “ apeak,” in readiness for 
the Whale. As we approached her, I was struck 
with her admirable symmetry and fine proportions. 
She was a perfect model of nuval architecture, 
Though rather long for her breadih of beam, the 
sharp construction of her bows, and the easy, ellipti- 
eal curve of her sides, gave her a peculiarly light 
and graceful appearance, which united with her 
taunt, slighily-raking taper masts, and the precision 
of her rigging, presented to our view a nautical en- 
semble surpassing in elegance any thing of the kind | 
had ever before beheld. 

We were politely received at the gang-way by the 
Captain, a gentlemanly, sailor-like iooking young man, 
with whom, after introducing ourselves, we descended 
into the cabin. I had time, however, to notice that 
the interior of this very handsome vessel corresponded 
with the exterior. The capstan, the quarter-rail-stan. 
chions, the edge of the companion-way, and the taf. 
frail, were all ornamented and strengthened with 
massive brass plates, polished like a mirror. The 
binnacle case wes of ebony, enriched with inlaying 
and carved work. A dazzling array of steel-headed 
bearding-pikes formed a glittering crescent half around 
the main-mast. A splendid telescope, apparently of 
great power, mounted on a brass pedestal, stood over 
the companion-way, and near it lay a spy-glass and 
trumpet, both of exquisite workmanship. Her decks 
evinced the free use of the “ holy-stone,” and in snowy 
whiteness, would have put to the blush the unsoiled 
floors of the most fastidious Yankee housewife. Her 
rigging was not hung upon pins, but run and coiled 
“ man-o’war fashion,” upon her decks. Her long-boat, 
a midships, was rather an ornament than an excres- 
cence, as in most merchantmen. Forward, the “ men" 
were gathered around the windlass, which was abaft 
the foremast, all neatly dressed in white trowsers and 
shirts, even to the sable “ Doctor” and his “Sub,” 
whose double bank of ivories were wonderously illu- 
minative, as they grinned at the strangers, who had 
so unceremoniously boarded the brig. 

As I descended the mahogany stair-case, supporte.! 
by a highly polished balustrade, cast in brass, my 
curiosity began to be roused, and I found myself won- 
dering into what pleasure yacht [ had intruded. She 
was evidently American ; for the “stars and stripes”’ 
were floating over our heads. Independent of this 
evidence of her nation, her bright, golden sides, and 
peculiar American expression (for contend that there 
is a national and an individual expression to every 
vessel, as strongly marked and as easily defined as the 
expression of every buman countenance,) indicated 
unhesitatingly her country. 





* Our ship was not a line-packet. They never delay. 
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My curiosity was increased on entering the roomy, 
richly-wrought, and tastefully-furnished cabins. The 
fairest lady in England's halls might have coveted it 
for her bsudoir. Here were every luxury and com- 
fort that wealth and taste combined could procure. A 
piano, on which lay music books, a flute, clarionet, 
and @ guitar of curious workmanship, occupied one 
side of the cabin; on the other stood a sofa, most 
temptingly inviting a loll, and a centre table was 
strewed with pamphlets, novels, periodicals, poetry, 
and a hundred little unwritten elegancies. The 
transom was ingeniously constructed, so as to form a 
superb sideboard, richly covered with plate, but more 
richly lined, as we subsequently had an opportunity 
of knowing, to our hearts’ content. Three doors, with 
mirrored pannelling, gave ingress from the cabin, for- 
ward to two state-rooms and a dining-reom, furnished 
in the same style of magnificence. 

My companions shared equally in my surprise, at 
the novelty of every thing around us. I felt a dispo- 
sition to return to our ship, feeling that our proposition 
to take passage in the brig, might be unacceptable. 
But before I had come to a decision, Mr. F. our first 
officer, with true sailor-like bluntness, had communi- 
cated our situation and wishes. “Certainly,” replied 
the Captain, “ but I regret that my state-rooms will 
not accommodate more than five or six, the others 
will have to swing hammocks between decks, if they 
will do this, they are welcome.” Alihough this com- 
pliance with our request was given with the utmost 
cheerfulness and alacrity, I felt that our taking pas- 
sage with him would be inconvenient and a gross in- 
trusion ; and would have declined, saying that as some 
other vessel would answer our purpose equally well. 
He would not listen to me ; but in so urgent a manner, 
requested us to take passage with him, that we reluct- 
antly consented, and immediately returned to our 
ship to relate our success, and transfer our baggage to 
the brig. Fortunately, but five of our party, including 
two ladies, were anxious to leave the ship; the re- 
mainder choosing rather to remain on board, and go 
up to town in her, as the Captain flattered them with 
an early arrival should the wind hold fair. 

In less than ten minutes, we had bidden farewell, 
and wished a speedy passage to our fellow pacsengers, 
who had so rashly refused to “give up the ship,” and 
were on our way, with “ bag and baggage,” to the brig, 





which now and then rose proudly upon a long sea, 
and then slowly and gracefully settled into its yield- 
ing bosom. 

The instant we arrived along-side, the “ whip” * 
was lowered into the boat, and the young ladies, 
angel-like, took wing, and after hovering in the air a 
moment, safely alighted upon the deck of the brig, 
not a little frightened by their sudden and rapid 
erial evolution. 

We had been on board but a short time, when the 
Whale, which had already towed four ships and a 
brig, one at a time, over the bar, leaving each half a 
league up the passage, came bearing down upon us. 
In an incredibly short time she brought to ahead of 
us, and in Jess than five minutes had our brig firmly 
secured to her by two hawsers, with about fifiy 
fathoms play. 

“ Heave away men !”’ shouted the first officer ; and 
the capstan, already manned, flew merrily round to 
the jovial song of the seamen, seconded by the rapid, 
heavy, and simultaneous tread of a dozen men. In 
less than a half-minute the anchor was suspended 
from the bows; and at the brief command— 

“ Loose the head sails,” away sprung the seamen 
into the rigging, with the rapidity of thought. 

“Lay out there—lay out,” and the yards were 
alive with men ; who glided along the spars with the 
activity of monkeys—and the next moment, as by the 
aid of magic, the tall mast was covered with a snow- 
white canvass ; and, amid the clattering of cordage and 
blocks, in “letting fall” and “sheeting home,” and 
the mingling of brief command and briefer reply, and 
all the regular disorder necessarily attendant upon 
this evolution, the beautiful vessel slowly and grace- 
fully yielded to the impulse of the strengihening 
breeze, and moved up abreast of the tow-boat, which 
was now put in motion. Our brig now again dropped 
astern, and, apparently disdainfully, gave herself up 
to the leading strings of the black, fierce, little mon- 
ster, who 80 noisily preceded his captive. 

*The “ whip” is a large comfortable chair, shut 
up all around, with a door in front. It is lowered 
into a boat aleng-side, by suitable tackle, reeved 
through a block at the extremity of the main-yard. 
Half-a-duzen men are stationed at the fall, and when 
the lady is safely shut into the chair, at the word 
“away men,” she is triced in an instant to the yard- 
arm, and then gently lowered upon deck. 


<i 


HYMN TO LOVE. 


FROM VERRALL 


Swerrest source of earthly joy, 
Solace kind of human care, 
Love, thou smiling, wanton boy, 
Hear, oh, hear, a votary’s prayer ! 
To cheer a poet’s humble cot, 
Oh, quit thy blissful seats above ; 
Haste to bless my lowly lot, 
For what is life, without thee, Love? 





Cheeks that mock the morning rose, 
Smiling lips and eyes of fire, 

Bosoms white as mountain snows, 
Hearts that burn with pure desire— 

Bless with these my longing arms, 
I'll envy not the powers above ; 

’Tis these that give to life its charms, 
For what is life, without thee, Love? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“Very odd—strange mistake,” said Titus to him- 
self, as he trod his way back to the Flower Poi. 
“ Very odd: bat Miss Sloth, though not a very, very 
lovely girl, looks amiable; and she smiled and— 
General Wolfe! Ha! ha! After all, if it even had 
been so, soldiers’ daughters are generally no great 
prizes. Now, Sir Jeremy is very rich ; has the air of 
it—seems stiff and hard with gold. His daughter iz, 
no doubt, an only child. Ha! ha! it was devilish 
odd—but good must come of it; yes, something must 
be sure to turn up.” 

With these hopeful thoughts, Titus Trumps return- 
ed to the Flower Pot. “We didn’t send your lug- 
gage, sir, said the waiter. 

“Certainly not—I told you not to send,” replied 
Titus, shocked for the moment at the recollection of 
his morning hopes. Trumps retired to his room: he 
had no sooner closed the door upon himself, than he 
felt his utter loneliness. He was about to assume 
his ordinary dress—to take off the suit donned for 
Miss Wolfe. How his heart sank as his fingers 
touched his knee-buckles! He rose, and walked 
too and fro; then went to his window— found himself 
unconsciously counting opposite rows of tiles—cough- 
ed—whistled, and—sat down again. Intently brood- 
ing on the features and fortune of Miss Sloth, Titus 
heard not, for some time, the waiter’s knuckles 
smiting the chamber-door. At length, startled from 
the baronet’s daughter, Trumps cried, “ come in.” 

“Do you dine at home to-day, sir?’ asked the 
waiter, with a simper. 

“ Dine—eh !—why, let me see,”” and Trumps un- 
consciously paused to consider if by so doing he 
should break an appointment—“ yes—I think—to-day.” 
Whether duke, marquis, or earl might feast him on 
the morrow, Trumps knew not; but he had some 
small hopes. 

“ Alone?” asked the waiter. 

“Eh? why’’—the word came upon Titus like a 
snow-ball. Alone—dine alone in—London! He had 
looked to be welcomed to twenty boards. He had, it 
was true, no acquaintance in the metropolis, yet, with 
an amiable readiness to make friends in any number, 
and at the shortest notice, it was hard upon him that 
he should chew in solitude. “Yes—I think—alone,” 
said Titus ; quickly adding—“ that is,—to-day.” New 
friends, like new flies, might swarm to-morrow. 

Again, Titus thought to disrobe, when, on new 





consideration, he thought it best to remain in his state 
dress. He might, after dinner, go to the play, and 
then and‘ there something might happen. He quitted 
his room, and as he descended the stairs, observed, 
with some complacency, the attention he awakened 
in the household. The maids, with new eagerness, 
peeped out to look at him—ihe waiters whispered 
one another as he passed—the landlady-and the land- 
lady’s daughter smiled very significantly, yet, as he 
thought, very graciously. A masculine face—as 
Tramps imagined, not altogether strange to him— 
looked suddenly from a corner, and was as suddenly 
withdrawn. 

“When do you dine, sir?” asked Straight, the 
civilest of waiters, as Trumps seated himself. 

“Can't I dine now?” questioned Titus. 

“ Now, sir,” echoed Straight, and stood still and 
stared at Trumps. 

“ Have you nothing for dinner ?” asked our hero. 

“ Nothing, sir,” mechanically answered Robert; who 
then bethought himself—“beg pardon—any thing,” 
and went to an opposite corner of the room, where three 
persons sat with that peculiar seriousness in their faces, 
that betokens expectation of dinner. Robert bent to 
one of them—muttered a few syllables—jerked his 
head in the direction of Trumps, accompanying the 
motion with the words, “ perfect gentleman—look at 
buckles.” There was a short pause whilst the par- 
ties communed with one another, when Robert, with 
a backsliding bow, quitted the party, and returned to 
Trumps. “Can dine with party,” said Robert, point- 
ing to the triumvirate. 

“ Are they gentlemen?” asked Trumps. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the immoveable Robert. 

“ They don’t look much of the gentlemen,” said 
Titus. 

“ Don’t look,” said the laconic Straight. 

“ Merchants, probably?’ was the supposition of 
Trumps. 

“ Merchants,” replied Robert. 

“ Ha! and they are generally very simple in their 
dress,” observed Trumps. 

“Very simple,” said Straight, and then, with an 
extraordinary prodigality of words, added—*“ goose for 
dinner.” 

“Either of them in the Turkey trade?” asked 
Trumps, the question, as we think, suggested to him 
by Robert’s brief notice of goose. 

“Turkey trade,” pronounced the unconscious 
Robert, “ with apple sauce.” 
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Tramps would, we think, have continued the col- 
joquy, had he not scented the odor of the coming bird. 
He rose as he snuffed the aroma, and advanced to 
the party. Making a most pains-taking bew, Titus 
Tramps observed that, “being a perfect stranger to 
the gentlemen, he felt particularly honored at having 
been so readily admitied to their circle. It was an 
honor that even a prince need not hesitate to accept 
at the hands of English merchants.” 

The individuals thus courteously addressed, stared 
suspiciously at the visiter, and then, as he prepared 
himself to take a seat. looked at one another. Had 
Titus observed the faces and gestures of his new 
company, he would have doubiless thonght it very 
strange that one English merchant should wink and 
thrust his tongue ia his cheek—that the second mer- 
chant should purse up his month and twiteh the 
elbow of the third commercial man of the British 
Isles—who should strangely enough acknowledge the 
action, by bending with the tip of his finger the tip 
of his nose. 

“Bob, you’ve more goose?’ asked one of the mer- 
chants, with gaping mouth, and looks of great anxiety. 

“ More goose,” answered Robert, who for once re- 
plied to a question with a perfect comprehension of 
its import ; for there was more goose. 

“J do think, Mr. Chattels,” said a second merchant, 
ina snuff-brown coat, with huge pockets, and a mus- 
tard colored shag waistcoat, “I do think a goose is the 
best thing as flies.”’ : 

“A goose is the bird of paradise incog.” answered 
Chattels, with authority, and considerable emphasis 
on the last word. 

“What's incog, Chattels?” asked the third mer- 
chant. 

“Why, it was his lordship who called—you know 
Lord Maudle, him as I sold that ‘ Mother and Child’ 
to!"——said Chattels to the second trader. 

“I beg your pardun—but did the transaction take 
place in England—was his lordship in ? ” ‘Traraps 
was proceeding in his query.— 

“At that time his lordship was in Indy,” answered 
merchant Chaite!s. 

“L apprehend,” observed ‘Trumps with great polite- 
hess; “ yes—~yes,” he thought in silence—* blacks— 
tlaves—-bat a sirange bargain to speak of.” 

“T think I do know him,” cried Mr. Hammer, the 
second merchant—* and I think, Mr. Chatiels, con- 
sidering all that passed in that affair, you might, be- 
fore me at least, have held your iongue about that 
‘Mother and Child.’” 

“Come, come,” said Goings, the third and last mer- 
chani—“ no old sores. In the way of business like 
ours, what's one ‘ Mother and Child’ to squabble 
about?” 

“I perceive,” communed Trumps with himself— 
“all great slave-holders: a strange business, but,” and 
he looked at his associates, with new charity—*« bat, 
doubtless, very profitable.” 

“Was it his lordship as called the goose with sage 
and onions, paradise incog?” asked Goings, seeing his 
frieud Hammer become moody at ceriain recollec- 
tions. “ Was it his lordship who?” 











“ D—n his lordship, yes, and the goose too,”’ cried 
Chattels, and with at least half the skeleton of the 
bird upon his plate, he flung in another bene, and 
called Bob “to take away.” 

“ Gentlemen, on a day like this ought we to quar- 
rel?” It was Mr. Goings who, on his legs, looked. 
about him as he put the question—‘ Quarrel,—and 
before a stranger, tuo?” 

“ Never mind me—no ceremony before me,” cried 
Trumps, with ili-timed suavity. 

“When we have done so well today—when we 
have hung together, as we always ought—and have 
kept out all buyers, and have got things at our own 
money—why, to quarrel after such a day’s work as 
this, what is it but flying in the face of providence ?” 
Thus spoke Mr. Goings. 

“ Well, I’ve done, Daniel,” said Hammer—“only, 
whenever I hear or think of that ‘ Mother and Child,’ 
it makes my blood bile. I don’t know how it is, I'd 
a liking for the article. But I’ve done.” 

“ Article,” thought Tiius—“ how habits of com- 


merce influence the language of a man! A mother 


aud child—an article !” 

Titus Trumps, in his simplicity, thought his com- 
panions discoursed of live negroes—of breathing 
black flesh and blood: he looked upon them as venders 
of real bones and muscles, when, in truth, they traded 
only in the painted likenesses of gods and goddesses, 
men, women, and children. They were not slave- 
merchants, they were only picture-brokers. The 
dinner they were met to consume, had been ordered 
to dignify the triumph of the day. They had scented 
a sale of valuable property at Bow, and had carried 
off, at iheir own price, the choicest of the “articles.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Come, sit,~—what shall we say for you?” asked 
Chattels, pushing tne bottle towards Trumps. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied our hero, filling—* here is 
seeurity to property, at home and abroad,” and Trumps 
thought that he had touched, with happy delicacy, on 
the human goods of the company assembled. 

“Sir, you ere a gentleman, and not a bit less—it’s 
sentiment as shows the man,” declared Hammer, 
waxing drunk. “The man as wants respect for pro- 
perty, would kill bis father,” and Hammer glared 
from under his eyebrows at the tranquil Chattels. 

«“ D—n metaphysics,” exclaimed the serious Goings, 
“let's be jolly. Come, gentlemen, I'll give you @ 
toast that touches us all. May the darts flourish!” 
Now Goings had a peculiar interest in the toast, hav- 
ing, as he felt assured, picked up within the week a 
superb Corregio for one and sixpence. 

“Mr. Goings,” eried Chattels, hungry for know- 
ledge—“ what may be metaphysics ?” 

«“ Why, this, sir,” bellowed Hammer, clenching his 
raised fist, “ metaphysics is the sacredness of property : 
inetaphysics is the right every man has in any thing— 
even in a ‘ Mother and Child,’ sir; yes, a ‘ Mother 
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and Child :” saying which, Hammer laid his arms 
upon the table, and gazed like a pointer at Chattels. 

Chattels was a philosopher ; for tranquilly, and in 
the blandest tones, he observed, “Thank you, Mr. 
Hammer, for the information.” 

“ But, gentlemen, we have forgotten the toast,— 
“ May the arts flourish!” interrupted Trumps. 

“And every man keep his own ‘Mother and 
Child,’ added the perturbed spirit of Hammer. 

Luckily, at this critical moment, the waiter entered 
the room, and approached the table—* Person desired 
to see Mr. Trumps.” 

Trumps jumped up, crying—“ Not from the baro- 
net’s ?” for hope was alive again, and would speak. 

“ Baronet’s,” answered Robert. 

“Oh! pray let the gentleman come in—make no 
stranger of us—show him in, Bob,” cried Chattels, 
who, with his companions, felt a sudden deference 
for Mr. Trumps. “He’s very young, and may be a 
customer,” was the disinterested thought of Chattels, 
and perhaps not of him alone. 

It was with great difficulty, that Trumps was pre- 
vailed upon to remain. But he sat in a corner, and 
Chattels, with a smile, held him down. Already, 
Titus saw a missive from Miss Sloth—already, read 
the hour of assignation. He thought something would 
be sure to happen—yes, he knew something would 
turn up. 

Tramps had just assured himself of his good for- 
tune, when the messenger “from the baronet’s’’ en- 
tered. Titus at once recognised in him the young 
man who had spirited away “ Miss Wolfe” in the 
hackney-coach : he saw it—the man was of the house- 
hold ; perhaps, the secretary of the baronet, and bore 
a letter from Miss Sloth. She might have selected a 
more prudent person, for his face was flushed with 
liquor, his cravat disordered, and he slid along the 
floor as though his soles were buttered. 

“What! Frank—master Pink—glad to see you,” 
cried Chatteis, and made way for the visiter, who 
was evidently no stranger to the merchants. 

“ Gentlemen, I’m your's,” said Pink, with a hiceup, 
tumbling in a heap in a chair, and after peering 
round, fixing his eyes on Trumps, who smiled and 
nodded, whilst Pink stared and chuckled. 

“ And how—how is the excellent Sir Jeremy ?” 
asked Goings. 

“ Well enough for an old ’un,” answered Pink ; then 
looking at Titus“ I believe your name is Trumps?” 

“ How imprudent!” thought Titus, “to send such 
a messenger ;” then aloud,—* Yes, friend.” 

“Friend! Come—ha! ha !~—well, that’s easy.” 

“If you have any communication to make”—and 
‘Trumps rose. 

“TI have then, I can tell you,” said Sir Jeremy 
Sloth’s valet, for Pink was no less a functionary. 

“This way, then”—and Titus tried to vacate his 
corner. 

“Not a bit of it; all in good time, Mr. Trumps. 
The lady upon whose business, 1” —— 

“ Hush! for heaven’s sake, sir—consider—delica- 
cy—pray be silent,” and Trumps was in agony for 
the reputation of the baronet’s daughter 





“ As for delicacy, Mr. Trumps, | hope | know what 
that is, as well as any man—but I choose it in jt 
proper place and season —Gentlemen,” and Mr. Pink 
prepared to drink to the company an universal toasi— 
“ here’s luck.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Coings, “that’s a toast after my 
own heart—there’s no politics, no party in it; its q 
toast for saints and pickpockets.” 

“ There's nothing like being prepared with a gene. 
ral sentiment, for there’s no knowing what company 
a man may fall into,” said the wise lacquey, “ wha: 
say ye, eh?” and he shook the snoring merchant, 
Jacob Hammer. 

“The greatest rogue unhanged, that Chattels,” 
snorted the sleeping dealer. 

“Ha! ha!” loughed the apologetic Chattels—* he, 
only dreaming.” 

“ Made away with ‘Mother and Child’—sell his 
father,” growled Hammer. 

“ Wonderful, how true some people dream,” said 
Pink, grinning at Chattels, who gulped his wine. 

“Now, now, sir—if you please’—and Trumps 
made his way from the table, and touched the vale: 
on the shoulder. 

“ Wait for me in the street, and—and I'll join you,” 
said Mr. Pink. 

“In the street! 
hopeful Trumps. 

“ Rather not, sir; for its very important what | 
have to say to yo—and—therefore—in the stree!,” 
and the valet spoke like a man not to be denied. 

Trumps quitted the room, and obediently sought 
the street. As he walked up and down, he began to 
calculate the expenses of running away with an 
heiress—the ready money required to incorporate the 
maiden flesh of his flesh. Let the worst happen, be 
had his diamond ring; that would do something ; be- 
sides, there were his cottages; and, more than all, 
there was his indulgent and mysteriously wealthy 
aunt. It was true, Miss Sloth might not be an heir 
ess; she might be dependent upon the baronet—he 
might prove inexorable. No matter ; “ the first thing,” 
said Titus to himself, “the first thing is to seeure the 
girl. When—when I have married her, something 
will be sure to turn up.” 

Whilst Titus was treading the street, walking in 
an imaginary paradise, Chattels was pressing the wine 
upon Pink, with whose master the man of pictures 
had had many profitable dealings. “And how—how 
is the excellent Sir Jeremy ?” 

“ How does he like my ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ — 
ha!—he had it a bargain—how does he like it’” 
asked Goings. 

“Liked it better than any thing—gave it away,” 
answered Pink. 

“Gave it away—that beautiful picture '—gave 
away ‘Joseph and his Brethren?” exclaimed Goings. 

“ You don’t know what a good man Sir Jeremy is,” 
drawled the valet. “ gave it to the parish church of 
Farisee, just before the last election.”’y _ 

«“ What a sacrifice!” cried Goings. 

« Not at all,” replied the politic Pink, “ for I've no 
manner of doubt that every one of the ‘ brethren’ got 
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brilliant thought, then crowed out,—“ Well, you are 
a lucky fellow!” Titus felt satisfied that all was 
pecause he was the chosen of Joseph!” right, and proceeded on, the valet still hanging on his 

« And my ‘ Leda and Swan’—that beautiful jewel | arm, shakifg, as he staggered, with suppressed merri- 
—the baronet ha’n’t given away that?” asked Chat- | ment. 
iels, with more than ordinary anxiety. “And where—where are we to meet? At her 

« Bless your heart, no—what do you take him for? | father’s house?” Trumps ventured to inquire. 

You know he bought it because the lady’s face was| “You don’t think that would be quite right, do 
xo like his dear grandmother's. Don't you remem- | you?!” asked Mr. Pink. “I say, sir—when you're 
per?” asked the valet. | married, won't you want a butler ?” 

«J—I think I do,” answered Chattels, for once “No doubt—no doubt. But where are we to 
taking his memory on trust. | meet ?—it’s getting very late,” said Trumps. 

« And he’s so fund of it—ha! there’s few such| “Not atall. Ladies of fashion never ran away 
grandsons in these wicked times—he’s so fond of it, before midnight ; a minute sooner, would be very 
that, would you believe it, Mr. Chattels, he’s had | low,” was the assurance of the valet. “Sir Jeremy 
the lady and the swan gloriously framed, and hung in | is very rich, he can’t live long.” 
his own bed-room? Ha! though I’m obliged to live | “He shall be buried like a sultan,” cried Trumps 
by ‘em, the nobility ar'n’t what they used to be—few | with animation. 
baronets would think of their grandmothers like Sir “ Do you like shooting, sir?) Ha! such sport at our 
Jeremy. Ten o’clock—I must go to Mr. Trumps.” | Country seat in Wilts—such a plenty of game, if afraid 

“Oh! what is he?” asked Chattels. “A man of | of fire-arms, you may kill with your walking-stick.” 
wealth?” “ But, my good friend, does the lady propose to 

“Great fool,” replied the valet—*I've a little | go off to-night ?”—for even Trumps thought Miss 
matter of business with him, and so—good night, gen- | Sloth a little precipitate. 
tlemen—good—good night”—and Mr. Pink staggered “She told her maid—bless you, she’s in the secret 
along the room, clenching and opening his hands, and | —she told General Wolfe’s daughter—ha! ha! ha!” 
muttering, and smiling bitterly at his own fierce | And here Mr. Pink gave himself up to mirth, and 
thoughts. He reeled into the street, and coming upon | roared with laughter. 

Titus, grappled his arm. Hooking himself upon our| “Go on, there,” origd a misanthropic watchman 
hero, he gave the word—“ All right; march.” from a box. “Go on. 

“But—but what have you to say to me ?—or have Pink had, generally, a proper respect for the au- 
you a letter,—or ?” thorities of the land; but in the present instance, he 

« All right—come along,” cried the valet, becoming | Was certainly deficient in the duties of a citizen ; for, 
every moment more stupid. He rolled on, holding | instead of complying with the desire of the officer of 
fast of Titus, who, after some minutes, recurred to | the peace, he turned and laughed defyingly in his 
the subjecp at his heart. Making a resolute stop, | teeth. The watchman was a choleric man; he hud 
whilst the valet ineffectually tugged at his arm to | dled himself out of his box, and ran at the offender; 
pull him onward, Trumps thus addressed his com- | but Pink, with the good fortune that is said ever to 
panion. ‘“ My friend,”—said ‘Titus. attend on drunkenness, escaped the hand of the 

“You be d——4d,” grunted Mr Pink, but in solow | watchman, at the same time, visiting the hat of that 
anote that it escaped the ear of Trumps. individual with a playful blow. The watchman, 

“My friend,—that there may be no mistake, let us however, was not the man to take a jest in its true 
understand each other. Do you come to me respect: | spirit, but with his hat over his eyes, furiously dealt 
ing a lady at the house of Sir Jeremy ?”— his staff about him. ‘That implement was manufac- 

“I do,” answered the valet quickly, and truly, he | tured of the choicest lance-wood, and coming in vio- 
being the betrothed of the daughter of “the General | lent contact with the unsuspecting skull of Trumps, 
Wolfe.” Pink repeated—* I do.” at the time hoping to mollify his reckless assailant, 

“Do you bring a letter ?”—inquired Titus with | laid our hero flat upon the stones. The whirling rat- 
trepidation. tle of the conqueror called a dozen watchmen to sur- 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Pink—*“no letter in| vey the fallen. Bleeding and almost senseless, 
the business. Come along,” and with sudden force, | Trumps was lified up, the injured functionary rapidly 
he pulled Trumps on ; who, afier a moment's reflec- | enumerating the thousand insults that had been put 
tion, suffered himself to be carried away, hoping that | upon him. 
the valet had been charged to bring him to an inter-| ‘Trumps put his hand to his head and, the blood 
view with the dear expecting fair one. After asilence | trickling through his fingers, benevolently gasped— 
of some minutes, Trumps was resolved to end all |“ My good friend —I—I—I only hope you mayn’t be 
doubt, by putting a plain question: “Did the lady | hanged for this.” 
desire you to bring me to her?” “Hanged! Ha! ha! as if a watchman could go 

“ What—what lady ?” asked the valet, and he sud- | beyond manslaughter,” observed one of the fraternity 
denly stopt, and stared at Trumps. —“ but Starlight,” such was the name of the outraged 

“What lady? why,—hem!—Miss Sloth ?”—an- | officer—* didn’t you say there was two?” 
swered Titus. ‘The valet checked a violent desireto| “Yes —but this was the rioter,” answered Star- 
laugh,—chuckled—slapt his leg, as if welcoming a’ light, fixing his hand in the collarof Trumps. “The 


Sir Jeremy ten plumpers. I've heard some of the 
membere call the baronet Sir Benjamin—ha! ha !— 
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other's gone peaceably to bed : bring him along,” and 
Titus, with the customary solemnity, was escorted to 
the watch-house. 


Though Starlight was mistaken in the person of 


the offender, he was pretty correct in his intelligence 
of the purpose of the absent Mr. Pink. He had gone 
home to bed, perfectly satisfied with the situation in 
which he had left his innocent, yet too hopefal rival, 
for whose punishment he had sought the Flower Pot, 
where, to the infinite amusement of the whole house- 
hold, he had, getting drunk the while, narrated the 
meé@ting of Titus that morning with the punctilious 
Sir Jeremy. Had he found Trumps obstinate or im- 
patient in the matter of Miss Wolfe, her lover had 
determined to thrash him : finding him, however, full 
of hopes, he was content to leave him as he was. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The appearance of Titus Trumps, pale, bruised and 
bleeding, was in itself sufficient to convince the con- 
stable of the night that our hero was some desperate 
offender. No respeciable man could appear in such 
a place with a broken head. 

“ Now, watchman, what's this?” asked the judge 
of the watch-house. 

“ Permit me, sir, to state far there was never a 
more wanton,’—began Trumps. 

“Silenee,” growled the constable, “let me hear 
the watchman,” and the obedient Trumps stood silent- 
ly sopping the blood from his skull with his handker- 
chief, his cravat and ruffles being dabbled with gore. 

“I was calling the hour, Mr. Constable, and had 
my eye upon my lanthorn, when this person,” and 
Siarlight shook his head at Trumps, “came behind 
me, and without saying a word, knoeked me inhu- 
manly on the crown of my hat. And when t remon- 
strated with him, he called mea d d old glow- 


worm, and said be’d kick the very light out of me. | 


Saying winch, sir, he lifts up his leg, tg assault the 
lanthorn; when he loses his balance, and falling on 
the corner of a stone, as you see, grazes his eye.” 
Thus spoke Starlight, and rarely had even a watch- 
man shown greater powers of invention. 

“ What bave you to say to this? Speak?” cried 
the constable of the night. “I see—not a word in 
defence.” 

Trumps was tongue-tied, not with guilt, but as- 
tonishment. Never mind, he thonght—something 
will come of it—something must turn up. He then, 
to the great indignation of the presiding constable, 
and the body of watchmen assembled, proceeded to 
stale that every word uttered by Starlight was a most 
flagrant and malicious lie. 

“ Yes—yes, of course; people in your situation,— 
by the way, what's yourname? Trumps, eh? Titus 
Trumps? Ha! ha! A very good name. Pray, has 
Mr. Trumps turned up before ?” asked the constable, 
and the watchmen shouted at the pleasantry. When 
their humor had subsided, each public guardian took 


—_ 


a wary view of Titus, but would not venture positive. 
ly to assert that he was a known offender. « Ang 
pray, sir, what—what are you?” asked the constabj. 
of ‘Trumps. 

“ A—gentleman,” replied Titus with vehemenco, 

“That's enough ; you must find bail fur the assay); 
—leck him up,”—said the constable. 

“But, sir—I insist—I"—exclaimed Trumps {y. 
riously. 

“his way,” cried a familiar of the watch-honse, 
and ere he was well aware of the motion, Titus 
Tromps—who was at midnight to carry off the daugh. 
ter of Sir Jeremy Sloth— was abruptly transferred 1 
a dark and noisome den: his heart sank as the Jock 
turned. 

“ Perhaps, however—perhaps, the servant had fled 
to inform Miss Sioth of her lover's disaster, and would 
return and obtain his release. Oh! yes—he was not 
to be left there all night; and at such an eventfy| 
time—no, something would happen—something must 
tarn up.” Comforting himself with this thonght, 
Titns groped about his gaol fora seat. Stooping and 
stretching his hand out, he became suddeuly, bat not 
pleasantly, aware of the presence of a fellow-prisoner, 
for in the darkness he obtruded his fingers into the 
open mouth of the sleeping captive, stretched at length 
ona bench. “Hallo!” exclaimed Titus, as he with. 
drew his fingers from the mouth of his neighbor, who 
startled by their sudden introduction, had almost made 
his teeth meet them. “Ugh!” cried Trumps, and 
wrung his wounded fingers in the dark. 

“ Want to steal my teeth?” asked the awakened 
prisoner. 

“ Silence! there,” roared a voice from without, and 
a staff struck the iron-covered pannel. “ Silence!” 

“{—I beg your pardon,” said Titus to this unseen 
companion. “1 hope I hav'n'’t hurt you?” and still 
Trumps wrung his fingers. 

“Ha ' sir,” said the man, touched by the tones and 
manner of Trumps, “I am sure you woulda’t hurt 








anybody—mmuch less a poor wretch like me, Would 
you believe it, 1 hav'n’t had a bit of meat these six 
days?” 

“[—I can easily believe it,” said Trumps, tenderly 
pressing his fingers. 

“What—what have you done?’ asked the man, 
and with such apparent solicitude, that Trumps told 
him his whole story. As he proceeded, he felt the 
stranger advance closer on the seat. 

« Bat I—I shall soon be bailed,” said Titus. 

“[ hope to the Lord, you may, sir! Ha! sir, you 
have friends,” and the stranger sighed. 

“But what misfortune has brought you to this 
wretched place ?” inquired Tramps. 

“ Ha! sir—it's all for asking for a little of my own, 
sir,” replied the prisoner. 

“Dearme! How, my good friend—how ?” 

“[—I am the son of a lord,” said the man, and he 
groaned. 

“God bless me !” exclaimed Trumps, smitten with 
sudden interest for his companion. “ Really?” 

« Really, sir —His own son—born, sir, through @ 
wedding-ring—if I had money to get my right. At 
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present, sif, my uncle has the title and the estates. 
Ha! sir—when I think of Diddledum Park,—and see 
myself a little boy in scarlet coat and breeches trimmed 
with gold, running afier the {allow deer, and my own 
mother walking with my own father, with a star at 
his breast and a garter round his leg,—when [ re- 
member all this, and think where I now am,”—and 
again the stranger groaned. 

« And your uncle,” asked the simple Titus, “ does 
he possess {"— 

« All that should be mine. And for only stopping 
him in the street this afternoon, and asking him how 
be could serve his own flesh and blood in such a 
manner, he direetly eries ‘stop thief,’ when, without 
knowing what I did, I ran away. I was caught, sir, 
when my eruel uncle—Oh! I know all he wants is to 
send me to the plantations—said I'd picked his pocket 
of his amber-box. But thank God! sir—it wasn't 
jue, sir ; no, sir—I defy him to prove it—for it wasn’t 
fund upon me. I own, f was a little up, but wno 
could help it. I saw my uncle talking to General 
Bomby, a friend of my father’s—ha! sir, if this wasa 
place for laughing in { could make you laugh to tell 
you, what when I was a boy I used to call the gene- 
nil—but, to make short, sir, 1 saw my uncle offer a 
pineh from my father’s own box, and perhaps, | was 
alitile rash” — 

“In language, you mean ?”’ said Trumps. 

“Nothing more, sir,” said the wronged heir, “and 
then my uncle gets up a cry of ‘stop thief,’ and would 
you believe the wickedness of men,—but, sir, you’re 
from the country, and don’t know what men are in 
london,—would you believe, that in order to give a 
color to the story, my barbarous relative lung my own 
dear father’s amber-box, gold mounted, with the arms 
of our family, into a filthy gutter? My poor mother! 
She's out of this wicked world: all I hope is, she 
doesn’t know I’m here.” 

“And is this really true?’’ asked Titus, affected by 
the earnestness of the injured man. 

“True as this watch-heuse,” replied the captive, 
with great fervor. “Ha! if I had but a friend, I’d 
share my fortune with him, when—when I got it.” 

“J—I will be your friend,” cried the compassionate 
Trumps. “TI will see that justice is done you,”— 
Titus felt strong in hope. Yes—he would be the 
happy means of restoring a wronged heir to his right, 
—would obtain his lasting gratitude—he would se- 
cure, that best of all worldly goods, a real friend. 

“And will you—will you stand by me?”’—cried 
the captive. “Oh! give me your hand; let me, dear, 
kind, generous stranger, press the hand of a noble 
fiend.” Saying this, the man sidled close to Trumps, 
caught his right hand, pressed it, and, not satisfied 
with that, lavished even more attention on the left. 
Titus was overpowered. 

At this moment, the lock of the prison-door was 
turned, and an official voice cried out,—* Titus 
Trumps—a lady wants you.” 

“Ha! Miss Sloth—I knew she’d come,” cried Ti- 
tus, and was about to rush from the dungeon. A sense 
of the misfortunes of the remaining captive made 
him pause. ‘ Your name ?” asked Titus hurriedly. 





“ Edgar—Edgar St. Evremond,” answered the 
prisoner. 

“ Where—where shall | inquire for you ?—speak,” 
said Trumps. “Stay,” he added. “My name is 
Trumps. Do you know the Flower Pot?” 

“T shall get out to-morrow,” said Edgar. “TI’}l be 
there,” and the garish light flaring into the dungeon, 
the captive quickly turned away as if he loathed its 
beams. 

“ There, ma’am—is this the fellow?” Such was 
the question put by the constable of the night to a 
superbly dressed lady of a sacred age; that is,—of 
an age not to be touched upon. 

“ Oh, certainly not that gentleman,’’—said the lady, 
and she curtsied and blushed, and then, as Trumps 
turned his head, and seeing the wound upon his tem- 
ple, she exclaimed, almost with a shriek—* gracious 
heavens, sir! you are not hurt?” 

“A very little,” said Titus, with a smile of pa- 
tienee. 

“Well, if he’s not the thief—you may go back 
again Mr. Trumps,” cried the constable, and the dun- 
geon-door was again unlocked. 

“ Thief !—thief!”"—roared Titus, and his honest 
indignation almost astounded the constable. “How 
dare you?’ Whatdo you mean? I ask—how dare 
you ?”’——and here Trumps trembled, and was speech- 
less with rage. 

“ Why, the fact is this. This lady has been robbed 
at the playhouse by a good-looking fellow that sat 
next to her; and we—we paid the compliment to 
think it might be you. If so be, she doesn’t identify 
you, why, you're all right.” 

“ Many—many million pardons,” said the lady. “I 
hope, sir, you will think me no party to—to the insult 
that”—and again the lady let her eyelids drop, put 
her hand to her bosom, and curtsied. 

“ Well, as you are not the gentleman wanted, Mr. 
Trumps, you had better—stop—there, you may sit 
down and warm yourself a little,” and the eonstable 
directed the attention of Titus to an arm-chair in the 
chimney-corner. Titus did not reject the civility, 
and sat, meditating, seeing the face of Miss Sloth— 
who had not come—in the burning cinders, whilst 
the constable of the night prepared himself to receive 
from the lady—whose shoemaker he happened to be 
—a correct description of the play-house criminal. 

Mrs. Sarah Anodyne gave, as the constable con- 
sidered, a very hurried and imperfect aecount of the 
robber, and then, with feminine sclicitude, sought to 
know the misfortunes of the very handsome gentle- 
man in the chimney-corner. “What is the charge ?” 
asked Mrs. Anodyne, in a low, anxious voice. 

« Drunkenness and riotous conduct,” answered the 
constable, with the air of a man quite accustomed to 
the indiscretion. 

«Js that all?” exclaimed the lady ; and though she 
doubtless rejoiced at the lightness of the offence, she 
seemed to speak as one disappointed. 

“Nearly murdered a watchman,” continued the 
constable. 

« Nothing more ?” coldly observed Mrs. Anodyne. 

“That’s all we know at present,” remarked the 
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watch-house Rhadamanthus, “ but between you and 
me, ma’am, I think a good many things will come out.” 

“He’s very good-looking,” said the lady, with a 
side-long glance at the hopeful Titus. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if he turns up a tip-top high- 
wayman,” was the opinion of the constable. 

“ Remarkably handsome,” said Mrs. Anodyne. 

“ Shoulda’t be surprised if he had a hand in stop- 
ping the Derby mail.” 

« Extremely prepossessing,” exclaimed the lady. 

“ The guard received a ball in the shoulder—isn’t 
expected to live.” 

“Oh! a perfect gentleman”—concluded the ad- 
miring female ; then, turning quickly to the constable, 
Mrs. Anodyne said with great earnestness, “ My dear 
Mr. Pump—you must do me one little favor—let the 
gentleman out.” 

“Do any thing to oblige you, ma’am,—so if you 
like to bail him,”— 

“I! a stranger!” exclaimed Mrs. Anodyne. “1 
mean”—so little does sympathizing woman reflect on 
the stern duty of a night constable—“I mean—let 
him slip.” 

“ Couldn’t ma’am—got e name in the parish to lose. 
Vf, as I say, you like to be bail” — 

“J! Mr. Pamp—bail a stranger! He's evidently, 
a wild, thoughtless young man, and young men are 
too apt to misconstrue the humanity of women.” 

“ Well, he seems to know nobody respectable,”— 
said the constable. ° 

“ Dear young fellow!” involuntarily exclaimed Mrs. 
Anodyne. 

“So I shall lock him up till the morning.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Paump—good night; come, Frill- 
well,” and Mrs. Anodyne hurriedly departed, accom- 
panied by her matronly maid, who, we presume, in 
the double capacity of protector and companion, had 
attended her mistress to the theatre; and thence to 
give information of the robbery at the watch-house, 
where silent and motionless, she awaited her lady’s 
further pleasure. 

“Come, Mr. Titas Tramps, we can’t let you roast 
there all night, like a chestnut,” observed the night 
constable. 

“You are sure nobody has inquired for me, Mr. 
Constable?” asked Titus, and Pump shook his head 
and pointed to the door of the dungeon. “It’s very 
odd—very odd, that nothing has yet turned up,” and 
Trumps laid his hand to his bruised head. 

The constable was about to command the return of 
the prisoner to his cell, when his eye caught the 
beckoning finger of the maid Frillwell, permitted by 
the suavity of a watchman to approach Mr. Pump, 
who gave an attentive ear to the whispers of the 
lady, and then impressed upon her as she was about 
to depart,—“ Mind—good bail.” 

The purport of Mrs. Friliwell’s speech we know 
not. We have, however, the pleasure to infurm the 
reader, that Titus was suffered to brood at the fire 
over the probable advent of the baronet's daughter, 
and that scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
from the departure of Mrs. Frillwell, ere—the consta- 
ble having first communed with a soft-spoken old 





lady—Trumps was told that a carriage was ready for 
him at the door. 

“ For me ?” exclaimed the delighted Trumps. 

“ Yes—lady has bailed you,” said the night con. 
stable. 

“What lady?) Was it’—Trumps was convinced 
it was Miss Sloth—* Was it’— 

“The carriage waits, sir,” said a footman, touch. 
ing his hat with great humility to Trumps. 

Titus paused for breath ; the good fortune—though 
confidently expected—was, in its fullness, too much 
for him. He then thought of his black eye; no mai. 
ter—perhaps, in a few minutes, ’twould go off. Titus, 
bowing haughtily to the constable, quitied the watch. 
house. 

“ Buggins,” wheezed a rheumatic, crooked watch. 
man at the fire, leering contemptuously at the retiring 
figure of our hero, “ Buggins,—see what it is to have 
a leg.” 

“ Ha!” growled the watchman appealed to, “I only 
wish I was young and handsome, and had done a lit. 
tle bit o’ murder.” 

Trumps mounted the carriage-steps as if ascending 
Jacob's ladder. The door was closed—the coachman 
cracked his whip—and away rolled our hopeful hero. 

What is it—let us ask the reader—what is it that 
gives a peculiar charm, a new and subtle power to 
lutestring, rustling at dark midnight in the close con- 
fines of a carriage '—We humbly ask of sage expe. 
rience to reveal the philosophy of the fascination ; 1 
for Titus Trumps, from head to foot, he trembled a 
he owned it. 

And was Miss Sloth really in the carriage ? Trumps 
was astounded—overcome by the benevolence of wo- 
man. He sat speechless and immoveable , again and 
again the lutestring rustled—when Titus seized an 
unresisting female hand, and with his own lips thank- 
ed his preserver. 

Either the way was very short, or the horses the 
swiftest of their kind, for in about five minutes, the 
carriage stopt. The door was opened; the footman 
briefly said, “sir, we're at home,” and Titus descend- 
ed from the vehicle. He gave his hand to the lady, 
whose face and figure were closely wrapt from the 
night air, and led her into the house. 

“ If{—if she should have provided a parson,” thought 
the sanguine Titus—* shall [—yes—I ought—I will 
marry her.” 

Trumps was conducied into a very handsome 
apartment, where an elegant supper was already 
served. Emotions of love, gratitude, hope, hunger, 
possessed him. He gave loose to his transports, and 
caught the fair one in his arms,—* I must—must gaze 
upon that lovely face—must”—— 

The lady, with silent dignity, revealed herself. 
Trumps started back—*In heaven's name!” he cried, 
“ what are you?” 

Any man, if left breath sufficient, would have put 
the same question: for when Trumps thought to be- 
hold his amiabie heiress, he saw a yellow, painted 
old woman, grinning like a witch upon him. “ Hag!” 
cried Trumps, with unusual fierceness—* hag !—bel- 
dame! what are you?” 
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The woman folded her arms, and making a low 
curtsey, said—*“ Your bail, Mr. Trumps.” 

Titus, smitten with a sense of his ingratitude, 
iaid his hand upon his heart, and bowed as to a god- 


dess. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Trumps left alone, eyed the supper; it was laid 
fortwo. “ Yes—he saw it—Miss Sloth would come 
—it was plain enough—the old lady was her friend, 
and had acted by her direction. Miss Sloth would 
come!” And then Titus approached the glass and 
looked at his still blackening eye. “ Perhaps,—per- 
haps, however, she wouldn’t see it.” 

Trumps surveyed the appointments of the room ; 
they were very rich—every thing in the best taste ; 
the pictures very beautiful. Perhaps they sinned a 
litle on the side of subject; what then ?—they only 
ethibited the extreme innocence of the mind of the 
possessor. 

“Iam very sorry, indeed, Mr. Trumps, to have 
kept you waiting,” said the old woman, entering the 
rom, “but I was compelled to arrange my dress a 
litle before supper.” 

“ And is the second cover for her ?” thought Trumps, 
and he looked towards the table. “1 believe, madam 
—that is, knowing that I owe my liberty to you, I 
believe 1” 

“ Not entirely to me, Mr. Trumps,” said the old 
woman. “ There is another lady,—but—you see, 
every body is not a housekeeper.” 

“ May I know my preserver ?” asked Trumps. 

“Never fear, Mr. Trumps; handsome young fel- 
lows like—dear heart! weil, I'd forgot—how is your 
eye?” 

“Twill go off by the morning,” said Titus. “ Will 
the lady come here to-night?” 

“There, now—you men are so impatient! I think, 
—not to-night. Well, well, she’s a silly woman,” 
said Mrs. Cagely, such being her name. “A silly 
woman! she who might marry so well. She 
who” —— 

At this moment, the livery servant entered, and 
whispered to Mrs. Cagely. She suddenly put down 
her knife and fork. “Pray, sir,” said the old lady, 
“continue your supper—sume of my lodgers” 

“ Lodgers!” cried Titus. 

“ That is, two or three gentlemen, unusually merry 
this evening —I” 

“IT beg your pardon, madam”—for Titus was re- 
solved to be convinced,—*“ but do you know the 
family of Sir Jeremy Sloth?” 

“Hush!” quickly cried the hostess, “at this mo- 
ment—down stairs,” and Mrs. Cagely tripped from 
the room with the vivacity of sixteen. 

“She is here, then!” exclaimed Trumps—“I knew 
it—was sure of it.” 

Titus had scarcely uttered the words, when, to his 
‘stonishment, they were loudly repeated by a gentle- 














man on the stairs—*“She is here—I know it—I’m 
sure of it!” cried a loud voice, and then Titus heard 
a scuffling, with the denials and entreaties of Mrs. 
Cagely, together with threats and masculine oaths. 

“Can it be her father come hither in pursuit ?’’ 
thought Titus, and as the thought struck him, the 
door was flung open, and three gentlemen apparently 
ripe from the tavern, reeled into the room, followed 
by Mrs. Cagely. 

“1 know she’s here—lI'll swear it"—roared one of 
the gentlemen, whilst the other two growled in their 
throats, and shook their fists. 

“If you'll believe me, dear Mr. Sloth,” cried Mrs. 
Cagely to the furious speaker, “ dear Mr. Sloth” 

“ i see it’”—thought Trumps, “her brother!” 

“T tell you, Mother Cagely,” cried young Sloth, “I 
know she’s here—and—!’ll have her life.” 

“ As I am an honest woman, Mr. Sloth” 

“I tell you what, Mrs. Cagely—no such protesta- 
tions ; if you must swear, respect our common sense. 
I know the girl’s here,” exclaimed young Sloth with 
rising violence—* she’s here, and my honor’s touched 
—I'll have her life.” 

Mrs. Cagely expressed herself again and again 
ready to swear upon any thing, that the lady sought 
for was not in her house—that she knew nothing of 
her, and farther, that she wished to know nothing 
The contest had continued some time when Trumps 
began to feel the insignificance of his situation; it 
was unmanly in him, he at length considered, to suffer 
the whole brunt of the fray to fall on the venerable 
Mrs. Cagely. At all events, he might champion her 
against the violence of the gentlemen, without com- 
promising the name of his beloved Emily. So rea- 
soning, he gathered himself up, and addressed his 
hostess, almost shaken into tears by the attack on her 
nerves. “Mrs, Cagely,” said our hero, “ will you 
allow me to speak to the gentleman ?” 

“Hear! hear! hear!” cried young Sloth and his 
friends. 

“I believe, sir,’ said Titus with severe civility, 
“you are the son of Sir Jeremy Sloth, baronet ?’’ 

“ Just as you please,” answered the easy Sioth, “ if 
you'd prefer the great Mogul for my father, he is 
quite at your service.” 

“ May | then inquire, sir, why you take the liberty, 
at this late hour of night’ Titus was stopt short. 

“Mother Cagely,” said one of the gentlemen, who 
had thrown himself upon a couch, “you hav’n’t an 
empty kilderkin that you could put your friend in?’— 
he could then preach to us through the bung-hole.” 

“Pray, sir, what wages may Mrs. Cagely give 
you ?” asked young Sloth. 

“ Wages, sir!” cried Trumps. 

“ Or are you one of those benevolent and eccentric 
persons, who champion such people gratis?” 

“Don’t you know who he is, Sloth,” eried the 
speaker on the sofa. “ Don’t you know him? Why, 
it’s Billy Skins, the breeches maker.” 

A man may sometimes parry the thrust of a wild 
bull better than a sarcasm. Titus Trumps felt him- 
self that man. At first, too, he thought the gentleman 
might be mistaken—that, possibly, there might be a 
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strong resemblance between himself and the breeches- 
maker. 

“Ha! egad, and so it is,” exclaimed Sloth— it is 
William Skins. And so your wife still beats you, eh, 
Billy? Shocking black eye.” 

“ Sir—Mr. Sloth—my name, sir, is Trumps.” 

“ You don’t mean it,” asked young Sloth, with an 
affected look of wonder. 

“Titus Trumps, sir— and since this lady has put 
herself under my protection’’—and here Titus, point- 
ing to Mrs. Cagely, was interrupted by a loud laugh 
from the three reprobates. 

“Shehas! I'll tell your wife, Billy, ’pon my soul 
I will,” cried Sloth, and his companions shouted, to 
the farther confusion of Titus. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Titus to Sloth, “do you fight?” 

“ Why, Skins, why ?” coolly inquired the baronet’s 
son. 

“Oh! Mr. Trumps—not in my house—for the love 
of heaven,” exclaimed Mrs. Cagely, scenting blood. 

“Do you fight, sir?” repeated Titus. 

“Been out nine-and-fifty-times, that’s all, my 
breeches-maker,” answered young Sloth. 

“I'm glad of it, sir,” said Titus; “ thongh, for the 
present, permit me again to state that I am not a 
breeches-maker.”’ 

“Nor” 

“No, sir; yet sir, allow me to add, if 1 were a 
breeches-maker”—— 

“ Well, sir, if you were a breeches-maker ?” 

“ Seeing, sir, you have been called out so very 
often, I should have felt myself particularly fortunate 
in your custom.” 

Really generous minds are ever open toa joke. A 
good jest is the touchstone that tries a good fellow. 
Sloth and his companions burst into an applauding 
shout of laughter. The gallant on the sofa sprang up, 
and clapping Titus on the shoulder, vowed he’d 
swear by him for a gentleman and a jolly dog; and 
the baronet’s son—the victim who had received the 
dangerous thrust—shook his assailant by the hand, 
protesting that he had taken a sudden liking to him. 

It is stoutly insisted upon, especially by those who 
have been lucky themselves, that every man, no 
matter how low and wretched, has one golden offer 
im his life, if he will but accept of it: no one, it is 
averred, is so neglected by fortune as not to have one 
chance, even, we presume, in a tin-mine. It is our 
faith that the dullest man—the merest clod—has his 
one joke, if he will but utter it. It is evident that 
the supremacy of human nature consists in its capacity 
for jesting ; man acknowledges his commen dignity 
in the jokes of mankind. To-suppose then, that there 
are benighted individuals whose brains have never 
throbbed with a jest—who have never felt that ex- 
pansion of their nature attending the conception of 
a joke—is to lower them in the scale of created 
beings. lt makes nothing against our position, that a 
man has never been known to utter a good thing; 
like a lady with a loaded blunderbuss in her hand, 
he may have been afraid of it; or, with enviable 
magnanimity, he may have refused to discharge hia 
wit, thinking it dangerous to others in the explosion, 


and very dangerous indeed to himself in the recoil. 
We have met with men who, in moments of cong. 
dence, have averred that they always had their load. 
ed small-arms about them, but loved their fellow. 
creatures aud themselves too well, ever to pull a 
trigger. These philanihropists are very properly 
loud in their condemnation of less amiable men. Fo; 
our part, we have a particular reverence towards 
those gentle spirits who “ ont-Herod Herod,” and slay 
the witlings of their brain—simply because they may 
be troublesome to others—the moment they are con- 
ceived. 

We have been so far tempted from the line of our 
narrative by the retort of Trumps upon young Sloth. 
It was the only instance recorded in his whole life 
of his having attempted such a feat: as he gave ut- 
terance to the reply, he felt suddenly upraised, cle. 
vated—he seemed to joke by inspiration. No one 
could be more surprised at the jest than Titus hin. 
self. Had a diamond, large as any in the crown, 
fallen from his mouth, he had not been more astonish- 
ed: he did not think it had been in him. To continue 
our story. 

Mrs. Cagely, seeing the agreeable turn of things, 
addressed young Sloth with renewed fervor ; she pro. 
tested upon every thing that was most dear to her in 
the next world, and upon every thing very particu. 
larly valuable to her in the present, that the lady he 
sought was not in the house; that she knew not her 
whereabout, or would, on the instant, be too proud 
and happy to confess it. 

Young Sloth and his friends, mollified by the hu- 
mor of Trumps, affected to believe the declaration of 
Mrs. Cagely, and prepared themselves to depart. 

“ Perhaps, sir, unless you have more tender busi- 
ness on hand,” said Sloth to Trumps, “ you will favor 
us with your company to a_ bottle ?—Stop—why 
should we go? Can’t we pass the rest of the night 
here ?” 

“ Impossible, gentlemen, on the present oceasion: 
really, what do you take my house for?” asked the 

“Come, come, Mother Cagely—come burgundy. 
You drink burgundy, Mr. Trumps?” asked one of the 
gentlemen. ; 

“ Certainly—certainly,” answered Titus, and then 
he thought “I have no money ; no matter—something 
will turn up.” 

“ Zounds! my dear Trumps,” said young Sloth, and 
as Titus heard lrimself familiarly accosted by the 
baronet’s son, his very marrow seemed in a glow— 
“that’s an awkward rap”—and the speaker pointed 
to the bruise upon the temple and about the right eye 
of our hero. 

“ A scoundrel of a watchman,” said Titus. 

“ A fight with a watchman ! well, you are a lad of 
spirit,’—exclaimed Mr. Mims, the airiest of Sloth’s 
companions. 

“But—but I'll trounce him to-morrow,” cried 
Trumps. 

“Would you like to change your neckeloth and 
}muffles?”—they were dyed with blood—asked Mrs. 
| Cagely. ; 
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« You couldn't oblige me ?” asked Trumps, making 
from the room, hoping that the offer was made by his 
hostess to get him quietly from the party, and thus to 
give him the glad oppéttunity of falling at the feet of 
Miss Sloth. “ After all,” thought Trumps, as he quit- 
ted the room, “ how lucky that I should become so 
very intimate with her brother !” 

“ Where—where’s the lady?’ asked the anxious 
Titus, as he found himself outside the door, followed 
by Mrs. Cagely. . 

“ She has sent word that she couldn’t come to-night 
—will be sure to be here to-morrow,” answered the 
hostess, and merely adding, “John will show you the 
room,” turned away, we presume to attend to the 
multifarious duties of her hospitable homestead. 

“ Still, how very lucky that I should have met her 
brother,” again thought Titus. “I have but to make 
him my friend—and he already seems very much 
taken with me—to marry Emily with her father’s 
consent. I thought something would happen—| felt 
sure that something would turn up.” Such were the 
hopes, such the self-complacency of Trumps, whilst 
engaged at his toilette. Another neckcloih, with 
ruffles of texture and web of even superior fineness 
to his own—no doubt, thought Titus, late property of 
the late husband of Mrs. Cagely—replaced the blood- 
stained articles of our hero, who again joined his new 
companions, and was received by them with addi- 
tional marks of sudden friendship. 

“ Really, Mims,” said young Sloth, as he crossed 
to him, “ta very decent lad—very.” 

“Very, but I think Arcadian,” answered Mims— 
“hasn't long left his oaten pipe and fleeces.” 


BY MISS 


FAREWELL, oh! farewell, thou hast broken the chain, 

And the links that have bound us are parted in twain, 

But long shall my heart in its sad sorrow tell 

How I griev’d o’er thee, dear one, farewell, oh! fare- 
well. 


We sigh o’er the flowers in childhood we nurs’d, 

When they droop on the branches that nurtur’d them 
first ; 

And we mourn when we list to the last dying spell, 

Of some old strain of sweetness that murmurs farewell. 


But oh! how far sweeter the voice whose glad tone, 

From the bright years of childhood, has grown with 
our own ; 

How dearer the heart to whose pure shining well, 


We must whisper in sorrow a parting farewell 
VOL. Il. 0 
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“ Talking of fleeces,” replied Sloth confidentially, 
“ let's have cards.” Then aloud to Trumps, “What 
say you, Mr. Trumps? you play? Plague on drink 
only! ’tisn’t intellectual. You play?’ 

“ A—a—little,” answered Trumps. “ I—]"— 

“Oh, light work! Button-top stakes—merely but 
ton-tops”—said young Sloth. 

“I have no cash about me, gentlemen,” said 
Trumps. 

“ Wo true gentleman ever has,” answered Mims. 
“but the honor of some men—and [ am sure Mr. 
Titus Trumps is one of them—is far preferable to 
ready money.” 

Trumps gracefully acknowledged the compliment. 
“If—if,” he thought, already forgetful of light stakes, 
“if I should win a thousand pounds!” 

Titus knew nothing of cards—but, for a time, his 
luck was very great. He won and won, and as he 
won he quaffed the burgundy, and he seemed, like a 
young chick of fortune, to nestle warm beneath the 
wings of hope. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mims, as Trumps played the 
last card—* ha! I thought you held the best diamond. 
What's the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Trumps, with sudden palenese— 
“nothing.” But Titus spoke not the truth: as Mime 
pronounced the word diamond, Trumps instinctively 
felt his left little finger—the ring was gone! “No 
matter—most likely took it off when I washed my 
hands—yes, I must have left it somewhere,” con- 
cluded Titus—* it’s sure to turn up,”"—and the clock 
struck two. 


[To be concluded in the next Number. ] 





WATERMAN. 


How fonder the eye that with our’s can look back, 

To the gleams of glad sunshine that lighted youth's 
track, 

On whose bright beaming glances our own loved &@ 
dwell, 

Tho’ they come but to bid us farewell, oh farewell! 


Yes, closer around the warm bosom shall cling 

The spells of old feelings which memory shall bring ; 

Tho’ dimm’d for awhile by that funeral knell, 

They shall brighten again where there breathes no 
farewell. 


Farewell, oh! farewell, thou hast broken the chain, 
And the links that have bound us are parted in twain» 
But often remembrance iny sad heart shall swell, 
Dear friend of my childhood , farewell, oh! farewell. 
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II. 


THE SEDUCER. 


Pierre Marceu was the cultivator of a small but 
profitable vineyard, on the banks of the Garonne, a 
few leagues from Toulouse, where the principal part 
of his life had been passed in the almost daily occu- 
pation of tending his vines, and rendering his little 
plot of ground the fairest for many a mile around. In 
early life his wife, whom he had passionately adored, 
had fallen the victim of a lingering illness, leaving 
him an only child, a daughter, whom he cherished 
both for its own and mother’s sake, with unusual ten- 
derness. The little Louise was the solace of his 
days, and the prattle of her infant tongue sounded to 
him the sweetest music nature could invent; but 
when her growing years gave token of equalling her 
mother’s beauty and symmetry of form, his satisfac- 
tion was unbounded to think that he alone, without 
a mother’s fostering hand, had reared a flower so 
lovely. Oft, when working im his vineyard, would 
he pause as his daughter tript by with fawn-like 
step, and gaze with true affection on his heart’s dearest 
object, whilst in his mind he conjured up bright 
dreams of the future, and tried to trace her coming 
years. 

A short distance from Marcel’s house was the cha- 
tean of the Marquis de St. Brie, who was usually resi- 
dent there with his daughter. The family of the 
Marquis consisted only of his daughter and a son, an 
officer in a light cavalry regiment. A friendship 
more strong than those usually subsisting between 
persons of different stations in life, had grown up be- 
twixt Louise and Emile de St. Brie, and it had been 
one of the chief amusements of the latter to instruct 
Louise in those accomplishments she herself so much 
excelled in, often remarking, that her pupil was so 
apt that she should soon have little left to teach her. 

The notice taken of his daughter by Mam’selle St. 
Brie, was most gratifying to the feelings of Marcel, 
who daily saw her gaining those accomplishments he 
so much coveted for her, but which he had feared he 
should be unable to obtain. But few pleasures are 
‘unalloyed, and however great might have been the 
satisfaction he felt at the notice taken of Emily, yet 
there was but little in the reported attentions of Hen- 
ri St. Brie, who was staying at the chateau. 

flenri was by nature formed for woman's admira- 
tion. He was of that manly dashing cast which so 


often takes the heart by storm, ere reason has time 
to bring its tardy succors, and show that the advan. 
tages of a handsome person and fascinating manners 
are totally eclipsed by the blackness of a heart formed 
in total contrast to the rest. He had been but a fey 
days at the chateau before Louise was marked as the 
victim of his seductive arts. He foresaw that her 
simple and confiding disposition would render the 
acquirement of her affections an easy task; but with 
all her simplicity, she entertained such high notions 
of honor, as to make his success rather doubtful ; bu: 
still he thought that one who had seen but the fairest 
side of life, could but ill combat against the wiles of 
one versed in all its deudliest ways. 

He sought every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and by a thousand assiduous attentions won his 
way, imperceptibly, in her affections. He pretended 
his passion was of that fervent kind which drove 
every object but respect from his imagination; and 
vowed, could he but gain her reluctant consent, to 
make her the future Marchioness de St. Brie. There 
was but one thing he stipulated; and that was, for the 
marriage to be performed in private, since he feared 
his father’s anger, unless he could, by degrees, break 
the circumstance to him. ‘There was so much plausi- 
bility in this, that she could not believe he spoke 
other than the language of truth. The cloven foot 
had in no one instance as yet shown itself, and she 
felt convinced his affections were as pure, and as fer- 
vent, as her own. She yielded her consent to a pr- 
vate marriage. 

Henri protested she had made him the happiesi o! 
men, by her consent, but still there was one thing 
more, the marriage could not be performed with thai 
secrecy which was so necessary, elsewhere than in 
Paris. Would she gothere? ‘To this she demurred 
that the absence from her father, without any reason- 
able excuse, would be the cause of so much anguish 
to him, that she would not for the world he should 
feel; but even this scruple was overcome by the 
promise of Henri, that on their return her father 
should be informed of all that had taken place, when 
the few hours of uneasiness would be more than com- 
pensated by the pleasure he would receive on hearing 
of her happy marriage. 





Paris, with all its charms, had less attraction for 
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Louise than her simple home on the Garonne’s banks. 
She lived in the most studied seclusion ; passing her 
melancholy hours in thinking of her father, and what 
must be his feelings concerning her long-continued 
absence. She felt she had made but a poor return for 
all the care and solicitude bestowed upon her. Henri, 
it was true, had been unremitting in his attentions, 
and his love appeared still as fervent as ever; but he 
always evaded the conversation when she pressed 
him concerning their marriage, and she found herself 
in a fair way to be a mother, efe she was a wife 

“ Henri,” said she, one day, “ will you fix the day 
for our marriage? When you consider my situation, 
your delay is cruel in the extreme.” 

“Yes, yes, dearest, next week. By-the-bye, has 
Madame Girau sent home the beautiful shawl [ or- 
dered for you ?” 

“ Some time ago; but I have not looked at it; I 
have been thinking of something else.” 

« Of what, dearest ?”’ 

“Of the time when you mean to fulfil your pro- 
mise.” 

“ Just look out of the window, dearest, and tell me 
what you think of the horse I purchased yesterday?” 

“Oh, Henri! if you love me, | beseech you name 
the day ; I have been unhappy, very unhappy.” 

“ Now you are beginning to tease me again.” 

“ Nay, do not say I teaze you; I ask you but to keep 
your faith with me.” 

“ Really you are more pertinacious than ever, but 
i cannot stop now, | have an appointment with 

“ Henri, answer me! Am to be your wife or not?” 

* My wife! why cre you not my wife as firmly as 
you can be such?’ What are the cold formalities of 
the world that would give you the right of being 
called my wife? Would they bring affection? No; 
they would rather bring abhorrence and disgust. As 
Louise Marcel, you will ever be to me the dearest 
object of my heart; but as my wile I could not love 
you, and will not do that which would make me 
hate you for ever.” 





Louise was almost motionless with surprise; it was 
80 different from all he had ever said. ‘These then 
were his true feelings. 

“T thank you, sir,” she at length replied, “ at least 
for your frankness. I will be equally so; and since 
I am not to be the wife, I will not submit to the dis- 
honor of remaining another day as the mistress of 
Monsieur de St. Brie. We part, sir, this instant for 
ever.” 

“Stay, Louise, where are you going!” but ere he 
had time to stop her, she descended the stairs, and 
reaching the street, contrived to evade his pursuit. 

“Psha!” he exclaimed, “ what a fool the girl is; 
but she’ll soon come to her senses, so I'll leave her to 
herself.” 

Marcel would not at first give any credence to the 
report that his daughter had gone with Henri St. Brie. 
No, no; he was convinced some accident had hap 
pened which prevented her return. She was too 
amiable—too good to listen to such a villain. Bad, 
even, as St. Brie was, he would not rob him of such 
% daughter, the only hope of his declining years. 








Could he have the heart to dishonor one so beautiful, 
so fair? No, no; it was not in human nature to be so 
black. But months rolled on, and his dear Louise 
came not; every search and every endeavor to obtain 
tidings of her had proved fruitless ; but amidst all his 
complaints he never uttered one word of reproach 
against her. He became altogether an altered man; 
negleciful of every thing, avoiding the society of his 
former friends and associates, and scarcely ever going 
beyond the limits of his own dwelling. It was a cold 
and bitter morning, in the middle of an unusually 
severe winter, that he went, more by the force of 
habit than otherwise, to look after the inmates of his 
stable. He had his hand upon the stable-door, and 
was entering, when he thought he heard a low mvan; 
he turned round to look from whence it proceeded, 
and a few steps before him saw a woman lying on 
the ground, partly covered by the falling snow. 

“Poor creature,” said he, “hast thou lain here 
during this bitter night; had’st thou been my worst 
enemy I could not have refused you shelter. Here, 
let me lift you in my arms, and carry you into the 
house. Eh! whatdol see! Merciful heavens! it is 
my poor Louise. She is dying fast, and there is no 
help athand. Oh! speak tome, Louise! for heaven's 
sake, speak! Not a look! not a word !” 

The distracted father carried her into the house, 
and by the aid of some warm cordials brought her to 
herself; it was but to hear the recital of her sufferings 
and her prayers for forgiveness. She had arrived at 
her father’s house on the preceding evening, but had 
not dared to enter, and overcome by fatigue and cold, 
she had fallen where he found her. Her delicate 
frame was unable to withstand the shock she had sus- 
tained, and afier lingering a few days, closed her 
eyes fur ever on the world, happy in the assurance 
of her father’s true forgiveness. ‘ 

Marcel! had attended his daughter day and night, 
indulging to the last in the vain hope of her recovery ; 
and even when life was no more, watched her cold 
corpse with the utmost anxiety to see if it were not 
death’s semblance. But when the last wordly offices 
were performed, and he found that he was then alone 
in the world, for weeks he shut himself up in the 
chamber where she died, refusing to see or speak 
with any one. 

It was some months afier the death of Louise that 
I was silting in the Tuileries Gardens, watching the 
crowd of loungers passing to and fro along the princi- 
pal avenue; amongst thuse who seemed to attract 
most attention was Henri St. Brie, upon whose arm 
was leaning a lady of most exquisite beauty, whom I 
could not fail to recognise as his wife, to whom he 
had been married only a few days. He appeared to 
be relating something which seemed the source of 
much amusement to both, when suddenly the smile 
forsouk his face, his countenance assumed an air of 
confusion, and he seemed striving to avoid the sight 
of something which flashed across him. I turned in 
the direction in which he had been looking, and per- 
« .ving nothing but a poor haggard and emaciated- 
looking man, whose dress bespoke him a native of 





one of the distant provinces, leaning against one of 
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the trees. His gaze seemed fixed on St. Brie; but 
though there was a wildness in his look, I could 
not at the moment divine why St. Brie seemed so 
agitated by it. 

In a short time the man moved away, and I had 
forgotten the circumstance, when my attention was 
attracted to another part of the gardens, by a confused 
noise and gathered crowd. I hastened towards the 
spot, and perceived St. Brie lying on the ground, cover- 
ed with blood, and near him stood the man I had be- 
fore remarked ; he had been seized by the bystanders, 
one of whom had wrenched from his hand a bloody 
knife. He appeared the most unmoved of all around, 
gazing with pleasure on the dying agonies of his vic- 
tim. St. Brie was raised from the ground, but it was 
clear that a few moments were all that remained to 
him of life. 

“ Marcel,” faltered out the dying man, “ you have 





indeed avenged your daughter's wrongs. T's true | 
deeply wronged her, but this——” 

The throes of death prevented the completion of 
the sentence ; but ere life was quite extinct, the loud 
mad laugh of the man rung in his ears. 

“Ah! ah! ah! I have avenged her! Look! look! 
he sleeps now with my poor Louise. No, no, ’tis 
false ; for she’s in heaven, and he—he has gone to 
join his master.” 

It would have been a mockery of justice to have 
tried Marcel for the murder, for it was clear the light 
of reason had for ever been shut out from him. [n 
his confinement his incoherent ravings were ever of 
his daughter, whom he fancied near him, but was 
prevented by the attendants from seeing, and were 
only ended by death removing him from all his world 
ly sufferings. 

J. M. B. 


PASSING THOUGHTS. 


A srrp on the buoyant air, 
Where it carols a joyous song— 
It seems in a dream of glory there, 
As it carelessly floats along. 


A star on the deep blue sky, 
Alone in its beauty and pride— 

It smiles in peace on the day gone by, 
In the hush of eventide. 


A rose in the morn’s first light, 
And kiss’d by the glassy dew, 

And a bee sips there in its early flight, 
Unknown to the cold world’s view. 


A smile on the lip of love— 
A glance from a dark black eye— 

A dream of Hope that a heart may move 
To the spell of sympathy! 


The gush of a mountain rill, 
As it dances in joy along, 

And the sun’s bright rays its dews distil, 
And it babbles a light, wild song. 


The smile of the morning sun, 
Sprung up from his ocean bed, 

All fresh, as his course were just begun, 
And his joys to the wide world sped. 


A blush on beauty’s cheek, 
When the crimson first spreads out ; 
And the eye, in a tear, would seem to seek 
A solace to robe it about. 





The joy of an infant's laugh, 
In the freshness of nature given— 

Does the pure heart then of its glory quafi, 
And dream of a fadeless heaven. 


A tree, when the moon peeps through 
In the hush of eventide ; 

When the stars are bright, and the sky is blue, 
And a fond one by thy side! 


A shrub on the grassy lawn, 
And the light breeze lingers there— 

How sweet to the heart are the joys of the dawn, 
And the breath of the gladsome air! 


A cloud on the beautiful blue! 
Alone in the deep concave: 

Oh! angels might steal from,its full glow a hue 
And in its pure, thin vapors lave! 


A sea-bird on the strand ; 
And the wild surge spurns its spray ; 

And the bird leaps up from the moistened sand 
Till the sea-foam rolls away. 


A sail on the restless sea— 
The waves dance lightly about— 

The breeze is light, and blithe, and free, . 
And morn’s first rays are out. 


A storm o’er the troubled deep— 
And the foam swells far and wide— 

Through the gloom-clad sky quick lightnings peep, 
And flash o’er the heaving tide! 


Columbia, Pa. ALP. 














BRINGING THINGS TO THE POINT. 





A LEAF FROM THE PRIVATE ‘HISTORY 





BY Ce. M. 


Tuat happiness is the object of all our actions, is 
a truism which has become trite by frequent repeti- 
tion. The end, as well as the manner of attaining it, 
would be better expressed by a phrase which we 
propose as a substitute. With our amendment the 
proposition would stand thus; “the object of all our 
actions is to bring things to the point.” To settle 
accurately the nature of this “ point,’ would be a task 
as perplexing as the learned have had in giving a 
precise definition to a mathematical point. The diffi- 
culty, doubtless, arises from the general nature of the 
subject. We might very easily specify the position 
of “the point” in any particular instance ; but to give 
a formula which would embrace every possible case— 
hoc difficile est, Every one has his own notions on 
this subject, corresponding with his peculiar disposi- 
tion, and men differ as much in their ideas of it as 
they do in their mental organization. There are a 
few cases where the development of this disposition 
to“ bring things to the point,” exhibits itself in a very 
interesting light; and in none more so, than in that 
most momentous and hazardous perfurmance, denomi- 
nated in common parlance, “ popping the question.” 

We hate long stories—we Aate long introductions. 
The parvum in multo productions of modern story- 
tellers, are an abomination in our sight. We conceive 
the best-told story in the English language, to be 
Othelio’s history of his courship, related to the “ po- 
tent, grave and reverend seignors” of his country, by 
way of exemplifying the truth of the proposition that 
a lady’s heart may be won by other means than a fair 
exterior and the rise of magic; a proposition which, 
by the by, has been subjected to the test of more 
modern demonstration than that afforded by Shaks- 
peare’s hero. An aversion to lengthy narrations, ac- 
counts, in some degree, for an excessive inclination to 
grave yard rambles. There we can read the history 
of a score of individuals, and, indeed, of our whole 
race, in less time than we could glance over the pre- 
liminary circumstances of any of the thousand and 
one “tales founded on fact,” that have bored the 
reading community of the present age. 

Having made these few general remarks by way 
of intreduetion, we proceed to the important task of 
preserving from oblivion, a leaf of the history of 
Lewis Augustus Smith, Esq. This young gentleman 


BRINGING THINGS TO THE POINT; 
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Amazed was the laird when the lady said na, 
An wi’ a laigh curtsie turned her awa. 





OF ,.LEWIS AUGUSTUS SMITH, ESQUIRE 





DEEMS. 


The Laird 0° Cockpen. 





at “the point” where our story commences, had 
reached that epoch in every man’s life, his twenty- 
first year. He was five feet ten, minus his boots. He 
was of very fair complexion, had smooth flaxen hair, 
which hung in little curls over a brow that never 
saw the sun; and soft blue eyes of very melancholy 
cast, which sat between his first attempt at whiskers, 
like gently beaming stars, between two light and 
fleecy clouds. Added to all these accomplishments, 
he possessed a delicate white hand and a pretty little 
foot, which the sentimental Miss Anna Amelia Cathe- 
rine Matilda Everheart had declared was “so small 
that it would grace a fairy’s ball-room.” Unfortu- 
nately for L. A. Smith, Esq., he was afflicted with a 
most unaccountable and uncurable moral malady— 
uncurable, because its occurrence among young gen- 
tlemen is so rare that moral physicians have not had 
an opportunity of tracing it to its roots, to learn its 
causes, and thereby be able to suggest a remedy. 
This dreadful affliction was bashkfulness. From the 
records of his family, it does not appear to have been 
a hereditary disease, but he seemed to exhibit symp- 
toms of it from his childhood. It was not so percepti- 
ble, however, until he entered college—for Lewis A. 
Smith, Esq. was an educated gentleman—when it ex- 
hibited itself in a most alarming manner. 

To avoid the jests of his companions he confined 
himself to his room, until he became a proverb among 
them. If he ever took occasion to promenade the 
grounds a few minutes, it was considered a surer 
pledge of a storm than the prediction of all the alma- 
nace in the institution. He would go round a square 
rather than encounter the glance of a young lady be- 
tween whom and himself had passed a few compli- 
mentary remarks, through the medium of mutual 
friends. There were but two occasions upon which 
he could command sufficient fortitude to pass through 
the ordeal of “ giving a due turn ;” and they were to 
attend church, and to secure his passage for home at 
the close of the collegiate year. He made it a point 
of conscience never to start for church until the last 
bell had commenced ringing, and then as most of the 
citizens were there, he could have the whole street 
to himself. For fear of accidents, however, he gave 
his head a gentle inclination to the horizon of 45°, 
and walked as if the salvation of the whole congre- 
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gation depended on his arrival at the precise moment. 
This gave him rather a rapid gait; and it was cur. 
rently reported, for the truth of which rumor the 
character of an historian forbids us to vouch, that one 
morning, while he was on his way to church, the cars 
were just entering the town—and what town on 
earth is there that rail-roads have not reached—and 
the eiginee: seeing bin walk with such an emphasis, 
supposed he was trying to beat the cars, and to con- 
vince him that his engine surpassed all animal loco- 
motion, raised the steam so high that he came near 
bursting the boiler. On this account, the classic 
CuncraTer was added to his proper name—lucus a 
NON lucendo. 

An incident which occurred during his stay at his 
alma mater, illustrative of his peculiar disposition, is 
related by one of his class-mates. A few weeks be- 
fore his graduation, his fellow-students, by dint of 
persuasion, prevailed on Smith to go into company a 
little, his father having already pronounced him a fool, 
because he confined himself to his chamber during 
recreation, and refused to mingle with any society. 
It was a great bore for him to sit a whole evening in 
a crowded parlor, without enunciating any thing 
more than the particles yes and no ia return to the 
interrogatives propounded to him. There was one 
young lady who perceived that he was unfortunate 
in his disposition, and she was amiable enough to en- 
deavor to relieve him as often as possible Of course 
he felt himself under exceedingly great obligation to 
her for her kindness, and in return paid her every 
attention which his engagements and bashfulness 
would permit. One evening he happened to be at a 
lecture, where he met his favorite acquaintance , and 
after considerable ratiocination, and working his reso- 
lution up to the “sticking point,” he determined to 
wait on her to her residence. Accordingly, after the 
lecturer had dismissed his audience, he walked up 10 
the lady, and clearing his throat sufficiently to pro- 
nounce an oration, he asked Miss O the solemn 
and momentous question, “ May I have the pleathure 
of accompanying you home, Mith?” We forgot to 
state one important item; L. Augustus Smith, Esq. 
lisped. The young lady, with a sweet smile, accepted 
his offered arm, and forth ihey issued to breathe the 
cool atmosphere of heaven. It was peculiarly grate- 
ful to Smith, who blowed as if his heart were break- 
ing, and felt as though he had just escaped from the 
hands of a Thomsonian physician. Now that he had 
tendered his company. he felt bound to render it 
agreeable. They had taken one step from the door— 
“ Thith ith a very pretty night,” remarked the gentle- 
man. “ You had betier hoist your umbrella, Mr. 
Smith,” observed the lady. It was raining in torrents. 
The umbrella was soon raised, and onward they 
wended their way. He had taken an umbrella, but 
was so overcome by the effort he was making that he 
forgot its presence, and had become too blind tw per- 
ceive that the rain was falling rather faster than was 
sufficient to render the night very pretty. This cir- 
cumstance added to his former confusion; he made 
no other remark until he reached the lady’s dwelling, 
and then bidding her “ good evening,” he took to his 





heels, and reached his room out of breath, where he 
opened windows and door, divested himself of the 
unnatural appendages with which custom decks our 
outward man, and promenaded until midnight, by 
way of terminating his first effort at gallanting. 

Afier this very instructive biographical episode, 
the reader doubtless, would like to have things brought 
to “the point.” Well, to the point we'll come, then. 
As we stated in the commencemens Lewis Augnstas 
Smith, Esq. was twenty-one years of age, was still 
bashful and still lisped. Little more than a year had 
passed since his graduation, and another winter, with 
all its fireside pleasures, its social parties, and its gay 
balls, was fast coming on. That was in the usual 
course of eveuts and the revolution of the seasons; but 
one thing occurred which was not at all usual or ne- 
cessary: Lewis A. Smith, Esq. was in love, deeply, 
desperately in love. % We are not accustomed to 
describe the tender passion, and not willing to fill up 
half a page with stars, so we will just refer our readers 
to the first seven chapters of any novel or romance 
he can lay hands on, and have the author charge the 
same to our account..2% This lady-love was the 
perfection of beauty—(of course, or he never would 
have fallen in love with her.) She was exceedingly 
pretty and amiable, and to add to her beauty and 
amiableness, she was heiress to an immense fortune. 
When, where, and under what circumstances L. 
Augustus Smith, Esq. first saw the lovely and wealthy 
Miss Louisa E:Json, history saith not. But one thing 
is certain, he did see her, did become acquainted with 
her, and did fall in love with her. Forseveral months 
she was the subject of his waking thoughts, and the 
vision of loveliness that graced his dreams; and at 
length he was candid enough to ackauwledge (to hin- 
self) that he was actually in love with the sweet Miss 
Edson. The winter was just “setting in,” and his 
hopes of happiness were just shooting from their buds; 
for hope is a plant of the genus evergreen. He came 
to the determination that before spring he would lay 
his heart at the feet of his matchless divinity. But 
when that dreadful idea of “ popping the question’ 
suggested itself to his mind, he almost repented the 
vow he had so rashly made. 
of decision of character he had to go through with it. 
He was, in fact, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase—a gone case. 

Christmas! gay, happy Christmas! how many plea- 
sant emotions spring up in the mind at the mention 
of thy name! How many sweet recollections of 
home and festivity, the social board, the eheerful fire- 
side, the merry romp, and all that throws a lively 
halo about the morning of life. It was at one of 
these happy seasons that Lewis A. Smith, Esq. re- 
solved to render himself more happy by relieving his 
heart of a load of its surplus affections. Accordingly 
on the evening of December 27th, 18—, he arrayed 
himself in his rich suit of black, as being most appro- 
priate to the solemnity of the business in which he 
was about to be engaged, wrapped himself in a blue 
cloak of ample dimensions, and proceeded to the 
residence of his dulcinea. He gave the bell a gentle 
pu!l, as though he were afraid of letting the neigh- 


However, for the sake 
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porhood know that he had designs upon the family, 
and then wished that he had put it off another day. 
It was too late now ; be must go in at any rate. 

On reaching the parlor, he seated himself so as to 
have the lamp between Miss E. and himself, in case 
of any blushing or uneasy looks; and entered into a 
little “ small talk,” as preliminary to the serious con- 
yersation he proposed to have with her, ere they 
parted. An hour elapsed—it seemed an age to Smith. 
It was almost time that he should make known his 
will concerning her, if such a revelation was to be 
made that evening. He began to feel very warm 
about the face, aad thought that the coal in the grate 
had peculiarly heating qualities. A choking sensa- 
tion came over him, and he concluded that he was 
losing his balance, to preserve which he laid hold of 
the table with his left hand, while with his right he 
adjusted the locks of his hair in order to have a little 
time to regain his self-possession. So great was his 
trepidation that his hand shook the table to such a 
degree that the astral lamp which was sitting upon it 
commenced vibrating with a noise that would have 
drowned the voice of either of the parties present. 
This somewhat recalled him; he removed his hand, 
the giass became still, and the silence of the grave 
reigned in the parlor. Miss Edson didn’t speak, Mr. 
Smith coulda’t speak. The latter seemed struggling 
with a power that paralyzed his vocal faculties. He 
made an effort. 

“ Mith Edthon !” 

“ Mr. Smith!” she answered in a formal tone. 

“T have theriouth notionth of changing my thitua- 
thion.”” 

“Indeed! Are you not pleased with Mrs. L——? 
She appears to be a very clever lady, and besides, 
she has several handsome daughters.” 

“ Powers of the air!” thought Smith, “ what is she 
talking about, [ dida’t say any thing about my board- 
ing-house. 
me, or didn’t want to understand me. 
say something in reply”’ 

“Yeth, Mith; I have no objectionth to Mithith 
L—; but—but—” 

“ But what, Mr. Smith?” 

“Way, [ don’t mean that.” 

“ Mean what, sir ?”’ 

Smith could stand it no longer. He thought his 
heart would break—he had been blind for full five 
minutes. He conceived it best to make his escape, 
and accordingly he bolted from his chair, groped 
about for the door, repeating as he went, “ Yeth Mith' 
Yeth Mith!” until he found himself in the open 
street. Miss Edson sat solus for several minutes, per- 
fectly surprised at- the abruptness with which Mr. 
' Smith retired. His retreat was so precipitous that 
he left his cloak behind him, which at any rate would 
have been useless, as the warmth within was suffi- 
cient to counteract all external frigidity. He wended 
his way to his boarding house, soliloquising as he 
strode along—* Well! well! I'm completely at my 
witth end. ‘They uthed to tell mo that when one 
wath going to offer hith heart to a young lady, there 
wath alwayth thafficient encouragement on her part. 


She certainly conld not have understood 
But [ must 








I thaid all 1 knew, all I could thay. It wath her 
time to thpeak. Confound the thing, [ thay. I don’t 
know whatto do. I reckon thhe thinkih I'm a fool: 
but 1 couldn’t help it. Why didn’t thhe thpeak?” 
Ilere our hero became very emphatic; and a saucy 
urchin who was passing on some of his frolics, cateh- 
ing the last words, replied, “ Likely she didn’t know 
you. Speak to her again, and maybe she'll take.” 
Smith was so absorbed that he did not notice that the 
voice proceeded from a second person, but taking it 
for an internal suggestion, took up the thread of his 
soliloquy 

“Yeth! I will thpeak to her again ; and I'll thpeak 
with a double vengeanth. I thaid enongh for her to 
goon. I wonder if it ithn’t ath much for her good 
ath mine. If she had any thing to thay, I'm thare I 
gave her thuflficient opportunity.” 

The chilliness of the evening began to affect the 
speaker, and he discovered that his cloak had de- 
camped by some unaccountable agency. Upon con- 
sideration, however, he remembered that he had left 
it behind, and was not very sorry, thinking it would 
be a good excuse for him to return next evening, to 
make some amends for his abruptness, and to bring 
things toa final point. After tossing in his bed for 
three hours after retiring, he fell asleep, and until 
eight o’clock next moining was tormented with the 
frightful apparitions of horses with snakes’ heads in 
pursuit of him; and dreamed of being lifted up an 
immense distance in the air, and dropped. Every 
thing that was terrible passed through his disordered 
brain, and when be made his appearance in the break- 
fast room in the morning, he looked as though he had 
passed a miserable night.” 

The day rolled slowly on—the longest day Lewis 
Augustus Smith, Esq. had ever seen, and he had lived 
upwards of twenty-one years. The sun was setting, 
and L. Angustus Smith, sq. was getting exceedingly 
restless. ‘Twilight came on, and he commenced 
making preparation for the awful scene that was to 
transpire. Ie started on his expedition as soon as the 
shades of evening were sufficiently thick to screen 
him from the inquisitive glance of street-walkers. He 
arrived at the dwelling of Miss Edson; he entered 
the apartment which had witnessed so many conflict- 
ing emotions in his breast, and sat down to await the 
arrival of the lady, and make al! dae arrangements 
for bringing things to the point. His divinity soon 
made her appearance, avd tovk a seat on the sofa ata 
respeciful distance from his chair. ‘The scene of the 
preceding evening rushed upon his mind, and he felt 
the blood rushing with equal force to his head. The 
couple exchanged a few common-place remarks, and 
Mr. Smith assumed great gravity of phisiognomy. 

“ Mith Edthon”—said he. 

“Mr. Smith!” said she, apprehending from the 
similarity of the commencement, that the scene to he 
enacted was but that of the preceding evening. 

“ Mith Edthon, I dethire to have thome very the- 
riouth converthathion with you.” Here he went to 
the sofa and twok a seat rather near her. From his 
strange manner, and the events of his last visit, Miss 
Edson began :o conclude that Mr. Smith had taken 
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Jeave of his senses, and as he approached her she 
moved from him slightly, lest her apprehensions might 
be correct. 

“1 am prepared, sir, to converse with you on any | 
proper subject ;”’ was her reply. Smith began to choke 
again. He endeavored to speak, but his voice would 
by no means obey his will. Miss kdsva felt solemn, 
Mr. Smith awful. A mist fluated befure his eyes ; he 
thought it was smoke, and concluding that the house | 
was on fire, started to his feet. « What shall I du?” he | 
thought—“ cry fire! or catch her in my arms and cun | 
out into the street?” The mist gave way a little, and 
he fonnd himself standing on the floor. Feeling 
rather foolish, he seated himself by the lady, and en- 
deavored to speak; but the mist returned. He ima- 
gined that the mantle ornaments were short fat men, 
taughing so immoderately at his ridiculous situation 
that they had to hold their sides. He became despe- 
vate, and summoning up his power, he brought his 
mouth near Miss Edson's ears. ‘Phey who deal in 
figures would say that as a mighty stream by being 
restrained, gains volume and might, and breaking 
through the barriers which wi:hhold it, sweeps with 
desolation over the surrounding region, so Lewis 
Augustus Smith, Esq. making a desperate effort, roar- 
ed out with an emphasis that almost stunned his 
hearer, 

“ Mith Edthon, I'm going to be married!” 

The lady trembled with affright. As soon as she 
was sufficiently composed, she replied, “ Indeed! I'm 
gied to hear it, Mr. Smith.” 

“Is she pleased?” thought Smith, “then she must 
be glad I'm going to have her, that is to say, that I'm 
in love with her.” This was a very pleasing conclu- 
sion to arrive at; the sequel will show how correct | 
it was. 

He had read in novels and other books that treat 
of love, that it was usual for lovers upon the denoue 





ment, to seal their vows with a burning kiss, as i. is 
technically ealled ; and not to be in the rear of others, 
he approached his lady love, and taking her hand 
commenced very gravely. 

“My matchless beauty, permit me”—~an action 
was about to conclude the sentence; Miss Edson 
started from her seat. 

“ Mr. Smith, | must protest against such liberties.” 
Smith fell back as though he had unwittingly touched 
an eleciric eel. “ Mith”— 

«Su—” 

“Have we not exchanged vowth of love?” 

“ By no means, sir!” 

* Then—thena I mith—I mithunihtood you.”’ 

“That you certainly did, if you drew that conclu- 


‘sion from any thing I have said this evening, or on 


any former occasion.”’ 

Smith felt as though he had been suspended over 
Vesuvius until his bluod had reached the builing point, 
and then suddenly dropped upon an iceberg. He was 
perfectly cooled. ‘I'he mist subsided again; he saw 
the door, and walking towards it, he turned, and bid- 
ding Miss Edson “ good evening,” he passed into the 
hall, wok down his cloak and hat, and departed, 


| Miss Edson leaned her head on her lily hands a few 
' minutes, and then bursting into an unrestrained laugh, 


stirred up the voals in the grate, and sat down to the 
last new novel. 

Before nine o'clock next night, Lewis Augustus 
Smith, Esq. was many a mile from Miss Louisa Edson. 
The last item that remains to be recorded, is the mr 
morable sentence that fell from his lips as he ses’ -d 
himself in the stage; and as it constitutes the :ast 
piece of intelligence we have ever had of hi4, we 
record them as SACRED TO THE MEMORY oy Lewis 
Aucustus Smitu, Esa.—* Women are a hur dug. I'll 


| be kithed to death if any man ithn't a fool w tell one 


of them that he lovth her.” 


—— <i 


EPIGRAMS. 


THEATRICAL FRIENDSHIP. 


Actors, as all the world agree, 

Must certainly possess good hearis, 
Since none so ready are, we see, 

As they to take each other's parts. 


WEARING THE BREECHES. 


“What pity ’tis,” said John, the sage, 
“That women should, for hire, 

Expose themselves upon the stage, 
By wearing man’s attire.” 


“ Expose,” cried Ned, who lov’d to jeer, 
“In sense you surely fail ; 
What can the darlings have to fear 





When clad in coat of male?” 


MAGNETIC MARRIAGE. 


The tailor’s daughter took the barber's boy 
To be the partner of her grief and joy. 
What force the power of nature can control, 
For still the needle turns towards the pole. B. 


THE PERPETUAL GAMESTER. 


« My love,” a chiding wife would say, 

“ You always lose, yet always play: 
When will you leave your gambling o'er, 
And be the sport of chance no more ?” 


“ Madam,” said he, “I'll do it when 
You cease coquetting with the men.” 
“ Alas! I see,” replied the wife, 

“ You'll be a gambler all yout life.” 
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THE PANORAMA OF LIFE. 


MEDINA 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Deak Sin.— When first you did me the honor to solicit my name as a contributor to your periodical, I must 
confess that visions of departed erudition arose like spirits from the vasty deep of memory, to associate them- 
selves with the idea of an essay for the “ Gentleman's Magazine !”” 





HAMBLIN 


While certain slumbering reminiscences 


of Greek and Latin, logic and philosophy unwillingly bestirred themselves ic. my behalf, much about as rusty 
as Baillee Nicol Jarvie’s sword, and quite as disinclined to quit their sheath. Epictetus, Plato, Zeno, and 
Bolingbroke began to displace Shakspeare, Byron, Milton and Moore, from their velvet cushions in my brain—- 
nay, 80 thorough was the commotion that my favorites, in especial Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, 
began slowly to surrender place to their more learned predecessors, Euripides, Thuycidides and the venerable 
Sophocles. In the midst of this mélée between ancient lore and modern taste, and while I was grievously 
misdoubting my power to dishume sufficient Jearned humanities to concoct some grave discourse for the Gen- 
tieman’s Magazine, a number of this formidable periodical fell into my hands. No magical or melo-dramati- 
cal change was ever more rapidly effected on the stage, than was produced by its perusal on my fancy— 


presto! away went my towers of erudition, my stupendous pillars of learning! 


My dead languages betook 


themselves to their graves, and the discontented ghosts of ancient philosophers and playwrights sneaked away 
to their musty shelves—all my wisdom and my profundity vanished like the baseless fabric of a vision; while 
in its stead, elegant belles lettres, the embroidery of fancy adorning the web of instruction, pleasing criticism 
holding its magnifying giass impartially over beauties and defects—moving accidents by flood and field, and 
last not least, silver tissued poetry clothing moral beauty—this was the combination presented by the Genile- 
man’s Magazine. However unequal to emulate the perfection of your other female contributors, I ‘hasten to 
add my mite, and only beg to remind you by way of a bonbon to your vanity, that never was there any thing 


yet appropriated to lordly man that the hand of woman was not needful to lighten and adorn. 


For me and for my historie, 


And now, 


Here, stooping to your clemency, 
I beg your reading patiently. 


New York. Sept. L4th, 1838. 


SCENE FIRST. 
The way the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined, 


Cemson as is the above saying, it has ofien appear- 
ed to me to be too much forgotten in the bringing up 
of youth—children express very young the sentiments 
and opinions which influence them, and very frequent- 
ly, from such early declarations, may parents and guar- 
dians learn the lesson how to encourage the right and 
suppress the wrong. I[ am very fond of youth; the 
better part of my life has been spent amongst children, 
and they have, therefore, constituted my chiefest study. 
To me it has always appeared as if future fate cast its 
shadow before, in the first inclinations of children, 
because, conduct being fate, their after life will be in- 
fluenced by their early prepossessions. It is to this end 
that | ever encouraged the demonstrations of fancy and 
feeling amongst young people; the stream of thought 
is in early life unstained by deception or disguise, and 
you may see through it clearly inio its channel—the 
heart. Nothing can be more ridiculous to common 
sense than an equal treatment of every disposition, and 
as this observation, although I believe badly expressed, 
is @ most important one, I wish to illustrate what I 
mean by various views into life's changing panorama. 





The —— which, borrowing the attributes of 
° 


Lovisa Mepina HAMBLIN. 






| Le Diable Boiteux, i will show my reader is a with- 


drawing-room in Broadway, many years previous to 
the struggle for American independence. The Liver- 
pool coal was blazing brightly, the shutters were shut, 
and the heavy curtains closed carefully over them; 
the circle assembled there, consisted of five persons, 
one of whom was invested with all the dignity of 
silver hairs, in the patrierchal privilege of which he 
lay enseonced in his Voltaire chair, enjoying either 
sleep or profownd meditation. Mr. Sherwood was an 
Englishman by birth, many years settled in America, 
and, after having brought up and seen depart a family 
of children, he was now again surrounded in his age 
with the merry laughter of youth. The other four 
were in the springtide of life, in the sunshine of morn- 
ing, ere the shadows of thought have darkened o’er 
its brightness, or a single cloud of care obscured its 
Justre. They were girls all;.none of them over twelve 
years of age, and each possessing, in an uncommon 
degree, her share of personal attraction. The games 
which hadghitherto passed merrily round, had gradu- 
ally sunk into whispers es they observed the slumber- 
ing position of their revered grandsire, and now, as 
if by an understood and common consent, all were 
silent. Mr. Sherwood, who was not as his grand- 
daughters supposed, asleep, silently contemplated them 
as they sat, offering no bad representation of a group 
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of statues, each face having a strongly marked but 
totally different expression. They were all his grand- 
children, but not all by the same parents. Ada, who 
sat nearest to him was almost unconsciously to him- 
self, the dearest to his heart. She was the only daugh- 
ter of his eldest son, by his marriage with a Neapoli- 
tan lady. A sad story of guilt, broken vows, and 
desertion was connected with her mother’s name 

Certain it was that when George Sherwood sent the 
young, motherless child to his father’s care, he insisted 
on her being called by the name of St. Armand, vir- 
tually denying his union with her lost mother. He 
himself had gone away a wanderer into far off climes, 
and silence, deep as the grave, hung over his own 
fate and that of Ada’s unhappy mother. From her 
infancy, this young scion of a foreign stem, displayed 
a thoughtful, and yet impassioned nature; her large 
dark, dreamy eyes, seldom lit up with the glee of 
childhood, and her voice was modulated into a strange 
softness for one so young. Every one loved Ada; in 
her equable temper and unbroken mildness, all her 
companions had the most perfect reliance; from the 
pure wells of her warm heart, every living thing 
could draw rich draughts of kindness ; her very exist- 
ence seemed framed only to love and be loved. 

The second in age was widely opposed to Ada. 
She was the child of Mr. Sherwood’s eldest daughter, 
and had been confided to his care while her mother 
departed with her husband, the Baron Von Altonberg, 
for the last time to Leipsig, to arrange matters so that 
they might settle permanently in America. 

Euthanasia Von Altonberg was born on the banks 
of the Danube, and up to the present time, educated 
in Germany, short as had been her residence with her 
grandfather, she had conceived an utter distaste to 
America, and longed for her own wild native land 
again, with its metrical romances and dark tales of 
mystery. She possessed great beauty when her fea- 
tures were in perfect repose, but if suddenly startled 
into attention, a vacant bewilderment destroyed their 
charm, and pained you with an expression of wildness. 

The third might have been taken for the queen 
of the group, and the fourth for her timid attendant. 

Coralie and Mary Sherwood were twin sisters, both 
orphans, both devotedly attached, and both so opposite 
that they might hive represented day and night. Co- 
ralie was taller than any of the four, and was distin- 
guished by a most imperi uty; her dark blue 
eyes looked on every thing’ with command, and she 
received as an expected tribute the mastery which 
her absolute and imperious temper maintained over 
her companions. She was not ill-tempered, but haugh- 
ty—she was not vain, but proud. She used her pow- 
erful talents to sway others and not control herself; 
and as she considered herself the guide and guardian 
of her gentle sister Mary, she resented with generous 
indignation any attempt to oppress hergshrinking 
charge. In truth, Mary Sherwood needed support 
from the bold master-spirit of her sister; she was one 
of nature’s violets, loving the shade, and withering in 
the sunlight. Her face was fair and childish, and in 
her soft blue eyes was an expression of beseeching 


timidity, very endearing. 








Euthanasia, who had been eamestly gazing on the 
fire, first broke the silence. 

“ How beautiful is the fitful light given by the fire 
there is something delightful in the uncertainty which 
it casts round the room; ‘ now in glimmer now in 
gloom,’ like the fair Christabelle of whom we were 
reading yesterday, you know, Ada?” 

“] wonder, cousin, how you can like Coleridge; he 
is all gloom and no warmth, much like this fire, | 
think, all sparkle and no intensity,” answered Ada. 

“Coralie,” said Mary, sofily, “do yon remember 
the shadowed light of Wesiminster Abbey, when we 
saw it by torch light?) Have you forgotten the effect 
of the stained glass, representing Mary Magdalene in 
the wilderness?” 

“ Mary, who so much loved, and to whom'so much 
was forgiven!” murmured Ada. 

“ No, | have not forgotten Westminster Abbey, dear 
Mary—lI shall never forget it in my life—the bodies 
of kings and queens lie there—they are dead, indeed, 
but they live for ever in story and in sculptured mar- 
ble. I would sooner be an effigy of the regal ones 
of earth than their living slave!” 

“ Coralie,” said Euthanesia, “ if you could behold 
futurity in those glowing embers, would you look?” 

“ No, | would not, Euthanasia ; I detest the idea of 
fate—I disbelieve it—our own heart is our fate—our 
own determination, destiny.” 

“ Surely our lives are in the hand of God alone!” 
said Mary. 

“ Yes,” replied Ada, “ that great Creator whose 
name is Love.” 

“ What would yon wish for most in after life, if 
you might choose?” again demanded Euthanasia, in 
whose quick imagination almost every idea originated. 

“ Me?” said Coralie, without a moment’s pause, “[ 
would choose gratified ambition, unbounded power, 
and regal sway. 1 would demand to live triumphant, 
and to die glorious, leaving a name to afier ages that 
would command even from my ashes.” 

“ And I,” said Ada, deeply blushing, “ would only 
ask to live for one, die, beloved by one, and by one 
alone to be regretted.” 

“ And you, dear Mary, what would you choose !”"— 

“ Oh, sister, how can | presume to say?” 

“ Nay, but speak ; there is no harm in wishing.” 

“ Well, then,” hesitated Mary, “I think I should 
like to be a nun, and spend my life in nursing the 
sick, and praying to God.” 

“And you Euthanasia, yon have not told us yet 
what your choice wou!d be?” 

“No,” answered Euthanasia, thoughtfully, “ be- 
cause [ shall searcely make you understand me. In 
my own land, they tell us tales of young maidens 
whose love of the mysterious and hidden things of 
earth, has revealed to them the invisible presences, 
and opened to their eyes the superhuman world — 
Such a gifted—such a fearful destiny would I choose 
for mine!” 

A ring at the bell, announcing visiters, broke off the 
conversation ; lights were ordered, and the girls sepa- 
rated to their different pursuits; but, the keystone to 
each heart had been given to Mr. Sherwood, and if he 
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profited not by it to moderate the passion of Ada—the 
jmagination of Euthanasia—the ambition of Coralie, 
and the timidity of Mary, it was because he was 
reealled from a life of usefulness by the inscrutable 
decree of his Maker, ere time had been granted for 
the work. The future lives of these girls lie before 
us; did not the feelings and fancies of their early years 
shadow forth the maturer passions of those to come? 

And first we turn the changing panorama to look 
upon the future fate of Ada—the fervent, impassioned, 
loving child of Italy. 


LOVE’S REVENGE. 
SCENE SECOND. 


Alas! the love of women! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 

To them, but mockerics of the past alone-- 

And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 

Deadly and quick and crushing, yet as real 

Torture is theirs—what they inflict they feel. 
Byron, 

About sixty-two or three years ago, and during the 
possession of New York by the British commander-in- 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton, Broadway did not extend 
three miles from the Battery, nor had its inhabitants 
ever dreamed of a hundred and tenth street, half way 
to Harlem. A fine old family mansion, built in the 
Elizabethan style, which stood somewhere about 
where Fourth street meets Broadway now, was then 
considered in the country, and out of the parole line 
of sentinels which marked the captivity of the city, 
and its prospect, uninterrupted by any thing but trees, 
embraced the majestic Hudson, as it went on its shin- 
ing course, beautiful, fresh, and free, then, as it is now, 
and will be, until the voice of its Great Oriain arrest 
its course. The house had been erected by an Eng- 
lish gentlenfan, of equal taste and wealth, consequent- 
ly it possessed that sine gua non of luxuries—a library. 
The windows of this room were gothic, and at the 
time we speak of, the moonlight came shimmering 
through its narrow panes, fantastically tracing on the 
floor a reflection of the woodbine knots which half 
impeded its progress, and encircled a fair form that 
leaned close by, with a silvery halo of light. She 
had been busily engaged stringing a guitar, until the 
failing light had forced her to discontinue her task, 
and now, though the risen moon made all bright as 
day, she still gazed upwards in motionless abstraction. 

“ Well, dear Ada,” said a friendly voice close by 
her, “do not you think that yonder bright heavens 
will vie with even your imaginative visions of your 
native Italy? Is not this a fair moonlight?” 

“ Beautiful,” replied the young Italian, shaking 
back the thick clusters of curls from her dreamy eyes, 
“ it is beautiful—yet, I love starlight better than this 
clear effalgence—it ever seems to me as if the loving 
eyes of all the young and early dead, looked down in 
gentle guardisnship upon that earth from which they 


were transplanted, to shine in heaven! 





“ A quaint idea, Ada,” said an elderly gentleman 
who had entered with the first speaker, “ not without 
poetry, and, as usual with all things emanating from 
you, brimful of romance.” 

“TI plead guilty to the charge, my good friend,” re- 
plied Ada, quietly, “ | love romance, it is the poetry 
of life, the incentive to all generous, noble, and honor- 
able deeds, the link which binds us to the gone by 
past, the hope which brightens earth's gloomy future. 
All mean, low, or sordid actions are incompatible with 
romance, while it has been the parent of chivalry and 
remains the nurse of—of love!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bingham smiled at Ada’s vehemence. 

“And the companion of youth and traitor of old 
age, you should have added, my dear,” said he, “ for 
your favorite is but the sunshine of morning which 
awaits not the gray chill of life's decline; but hark? 
we can just hear the drums of the night patrole, it is 
time we should order lights and shut out that unwel- 
come sound of civil war.” 

“ Civil, indeed, father,” answered a sprightly girl, 
who had preceded the servant's entrance with supper, 
“T think war is any thing but civil in itself, and we 
are not guile brothers to John Bull. Ah! poor New 
York! there sounds, the tara lara }um, which bespeaks 
you no longer a maiden city, you are a captive to the 
conqueror, and your glory is departed.” 

“ Ay,” responded Ada, almost unconsciously, “ but, 
the time is coming fust when the thral! will be broken, 
the prisoner free, and the young giant crouse from his 
slumber, exulting in his new found strength.” 

“That is to say, Ada,” said Ellen Bingham, “ that 
New York will, like many another lady, very gladly 
get rid of her lord and master, and be twice as merry 
in her widow’s weeds as in her virgin——ah! good 
heaven! what's that?” 

“ What ’—Which? What startles you?” exclaimed 
all voices but Ada’s, while Ellen pointed, in mute 
terror, to the window, unable to articulate more than 
“ Ada saw it!” 

“ Speak Ada! what is it? Who did you see?” 

“T saw a man’s face look steadily in at the win- 
dow,” replied Ada, very composedly; “I do not see 
any great cause for dread in that.” 

“Oh! the skinners! the skinners!”’ exclaimed Ellen, 
“we are all burned out, robbed and murdered! I 
knew the face, even in that moment [ recognized it, 
Ada knows it too!” 

“ Ada seems to be your book of reference to-night, 
Ellen,” said her father, smiling, “but this alarm is 
needless, we are too strong in ourselves, and too weil 
secured in our fastenings, to fear those rascally plun- 
derers. But, pray Ada, who might this frightful look- 
ing hero be that has so discomposed poor Ellen?” 

The Italian girl colored until the deep blush red- 
dened in her spotless throat and neck; she hesitated, 
also, and then answered, in a voice very different 
from her usual equable tone. “ Ellen is mistaken; f 
do not know the individual's name, that is—I am not 
positive about it.” 

“ Bless me, girls,” said Mrs. Bingham, “ what’s all 
this mystery? Is it a Jack cf the Lantern you saw, 
or a Will o’ the Wisp, coming and going like a flash?” 
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Ada had by now recovered her composure. 

“He may be either, my dear madam,” she said 
* for, in truth, all we know of such a person is, that 
im several of our walks, a gentleman has uncivilly 
Hollowed us, and this evening tracked us home. So 
you see, our mystery ends, like most others, in no- 
bing. 

“ Nothing!” repeated Mr. Bingham, now seriously 
@ispleased, “nothing, do you call snch impertinent 
intrusion? I shall let this insolent night stroller know 
what reception such a visit deserves,” and he stretched 
his hand wrathfully to the bell. 

“ Do not so!” exclaimed Ada, eagerly grasping his 
arm, then pausing, embarrassed at her own vehemence, 
and the surprised looks of her friends, she added very 
sofily, “I believe this gentleman to be one of General 
Washington's officers—probably concealed in the 
neighborhood on some secret mission—to add molesta- 
tion to his present irksome condition would be unge- 
nerous.” 

Mr. Bingham dropped the bell-rope, and fidgetted 
op his chair, his wife looked deeply interested, and 
Elen, leaning over Ada’s shoulder, whispered, with 
ap arch smile— 

“ How came you so well informed, Ada?” 

“Hem! hem!” coughed Mr. Bingham, “ why, no! 
no! I would not annoy a republican officer, certainly. 
I am an American, although a strictly neutral one; 
but, to assist him is equally impossible, hem! I won- 
der how the noble general is doing? God bless him! 
that is to say, if his conduct merits blessing, for I do 
mot approve of insurrection and rebellion. What can 
this young man be afier’—and, by the by, pray, Ada, 
how do you know him to be a continental officer?” 

“He intimated as much to my maid, and Isobel 
repeated it to me.” 

“Humph! then he has had a parley with some of 
my inmates. Are you aware that circumstance may 
endanger my neutrality? Mercy on me! how women 
do interfere in every prudent arrangement.” 

“But, my love,” said Mrs. Bingham, anxiously, 
“this gentleman is, perhaps, cold, hungry, and with- 
ent a shelter for the night.” 

“ Well, madam, and if he be? Am I, whose grand- 
father was a subject of King George, and who am 
myseli perfectly neutral, am I to succor a rebel ?— 
Come—come to supper, if you please, and talk no 
more of what may endanger my safety.” 

And, unheeding the obvious anxiety of his wife, or 
the deep flush of contempt on Ada’s cheek, Mr. Bing- 
ham assumed the head of the table, He was a weak 
and timid man, wishing in his heart success to the 
Americans, but firmly believing it would attend the 
British. He endeavored to protect his property during 
the struggle by professing a neutrality, which, arising 
as it did, from fear, not principle, exposed him to the 
contempt of all parties. His wife, whose whole heart 
was with her countrymen, frequently perilled her 
busband’s position, by secret acts of kindness to the 
forlorn patriots, and Ada, to whose fervent and high- 
sovled disposition, any thing resembling fear was mat- 
ter of sovereign scorn, failed not openly to express her 
warm wishes for the success of Liberty. Perhaps, 


Mr. Bingham loved her the better for the courag, 
which he lacked himself—certain it is, he was a kind 
friend to her, and his own child was seareely dearer 
to his heart than the young, orphaned Italian. And, 
in truth, Ada was a creature to love and to be loved, 
almost to idolatry, her opening womanhood fulfilled 
amply the promise of beauty given by her girlhood, 
and that loveliness was not the less fascinating because 
it partook of the dreaming visionary character of her 
mind. Her manners and general expressions were sof 
and placid, yet, beneath this quietude, lay the sleeping 
storm, and occasionally, all the vehement passion of 
her Italian blood would burst wildly forth, transform 
ing the gentle dove into the mojestic eagle. To a 
close observer of human nature, it would be obvious 
that if in Ada’s strangely compounded character there 
was the desire to glide softly along in the smiling 
sunshine, there was also the power, if called into ac. 
tion, to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. Like 
the glassy expanse of serene ocean, which mirrors the 
unbroken sky on its placid bosom, and murmurs music 
in its rippling waves, she was now in her innocence 
and youth—like that same ocean, when lashed 
madness with warring winds, destroying and raging 
in its might, an object of fear and awe, she might 
become, if an evil hand unchained the slumbering 
passions of her soul. How much—how awful is the 
responsibility of those who train a human being up, 
trusting to chance for the avoidance of evil, when, in 
the firm principles of religion and self control is given 
a power to overcome the danger, and subdue the 
tempter. Poor Ada had never been thus fortified— 
she lannched on life a gallant bark, and pursued her 
way, an object of admiration and delight—but, should 
the storm o’ertake the vessel, she has no anchor to 
hold her fast upon the Rock of Ages. 


PART SECOND. 


Oh! what is love made for, if tis not the same, 
Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and shame: 
I know not, I ask not—if guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee—whatever thou art. = 

oore. 


With the earliest sunrise on the following morning, 
Ada was pacing the garden walks and training her 
favorite flowers. She had slept little, and her sou! 
was disquieted within her, for the first time in her 
life. She had made a concealment, and, if not actu- 
ally deceiving her guardian, still she had allowed him 
to remain unacquainted with the entire truth. She 
had told what she really believed of the stranger, but 
she had not avowed that fur weeks she had suffered that 
stranger to waylay her path with passionate profes- 
sions of love, nay, that she had letters even at the same 
moment resting on her bosom, breathing “ thoughts 
that melt and words that burn.” Why had she not 
confessed this? Why was the presumption of an un- 
known allowed to make the first fault and mystery 
of her placid life? Fain did she answer that she 
would not betray the unfortunate—fain persuade her- 





self that it was the cause and not the individual whom 
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she regarded—her eonscience, more faithful than her 
heart,denied her sophistry, and sent to her cheeks the 
painfal blush, produced alone by self-reproach. For 
nearly seventeen years, flowers and birds had been 
Ada’s darlings, shé loved to sit surrounded by her 
feathered pensioners, gazing on the delicate petals of 
the fragrant blossoms, she would assign to every war- 
bler some fanciful history, and believe that it stretched 
ite little throat to tell of love or sorrow, joy or remorse. 
Not a bud opened to the sun, not a sear leaf fell to 
the ground, but they formed a type of feelings, which 
as yet she had only dreamed of, and visionary although 
this life had been, it had hitherto been a happy one, 
Her greatest sorrow had been the gentle regret which 
followed her aged grandfather to his grave, full of 

and honors, her most vivid affections those awa- 
kened by her birds and pets; fear, repentance, envy, 
or anguish, had never touched her innocent heart, 
the spell of quietude had been laid on her charmed 
life—now that spell was broken! A throng of hopes 
and fears—a thrilling joy—a causeless trembling, al- 
ternate spread alarm upon her spirit—the face of all 
creation wore to her a changed appearance ; the tarol 
of the birds, the murmur of the stream, ney, the very 
whispering of the gentle zephyr, spoke now in an in- 
telligible language and caused a dizzy sense of almost 
sickening rapture—alas! poor Ada, scarcely knew that 
the words they breathed to all her senses was “ Love 
—first Love!” 

A small stone, enwrapt in paper, suddenly rolled 
over the wall, and fell at Ada’s feet; her first emotion 
at its sight was pleasure, but the memory of her pre- 
vious self-reproach checked her, and hastily seizing 
the paper—as if dreading her own resolve—she tore 
it, unread, and exelaimed aloud— 

“T have received too many such already; the writer 
but wastes his time and perils his safety, by lingering 
where his presence gives offence!” 

Then, walking hastily away, Ada threw herself on 
a distant bank, and sobbed bitterly. They were the 
first tears love had cost her, but not the last. An in- 
fantine voice calling her name recalled her thoughts, 
she saw a little girl peeping through the gate and 
earnestly supplicating her attention. Never deaf to 
the voice of sorrow, Ada arose. “Who do you want, 
my little maid ?”’ she said. 

“T wanted Mrs. Bingham or Miss St. Armand, if 
you please, lady. { come from Clarisse, at the cottage 
on the river, she is very sick, and sends to beg some 
lady's help.” 

“Clarisse!” repeated Ada—*“ Ah! I know; she is a 
poor foreigner, in a strange country. I will go to her 
as soon as a servant is up to accompany me.” 

“Pray, come now, lady,” entreated the sobbing 
urchin, “ poor mammy is very sick.” 

“ What matters it?” argued Ada to herself, “I run 
no danger, and if I feel unhappy, I am best employed 
in giving some comfort to others. Lead on, my little 
friend—I follow you.” 

Clarisse Chapéze, the person to whom Ada was has- 
tening, was a foreigner, but whether Italian or French 
none distinctly knew, she was barely of middle age, 
and retained much personal beauty, although of a bold 








character; her husband, who was an artisan, every way 
inferior in caste to herself, either knew as little about 
ber as others, or did not choose to be questioned. 
They had been married but a short time, and yet were 
in wretched poverty, nor did it tell to their credit that 
they should emigrate, in the present posture of affairs, 
to America, if able to remain in their own country. 
When Ada entered the cottage, she was surprised to 
see Clarisse sitting up, though evidently looking ill. 
She held a beautiful child in her arms, over whom she 
was bending with looks of the fondest affection—a 
little farther within, the tall form of a man was visi- 
ble ; she needed not to look twice, there are few such 
men as Gerald Falconer. Crimsoning with anger, 
Ada turned to go, but he advanced to address her, 
looking more surprised than herself. 

“To what fortunate chance do I vwe the sight of 
Miss St. Armand, so early this morning ?” 

“ By what strange chance rather, do I see Mr. Fal- 
coner here where [ was solicited to come on charity, 
but I shall not again be so easily deceived.” 

“You are deceived now, Mademoiselle,” said the 
woman, rising with quiet grace, “ if you suspect me 
of knowing that this gentleman would visit his child 
this morning; I entreated your assistance for my- 
self.” 

Ada, who had on first entering, before she perceived 
Gerald, involuntarily extended her arms for the lovely 
infant, now hastily laid it down on the bed, scarcely 
knowing why she did so; he approached her again, 
and said soitly— 

“Imperious duty demands my absence from New 
York, may I not be allowed a few minutes’ converse 
with you previous to quitting, perhaps for ever! Look 
on me, Miss St. Armand with pity, forgive my pre- 
sumption, and grant my last request!” 

“Tt is out of my power, sir,” said Ada, coldly. 

“What! even if my safety, my life pay the forfeit 
of your refusal ?” asked he, vehemently, “ for | swear 
I leave not here until I explain myself.” 

“ At your pleasure be it,” and she turned to go. 

“Thank you, madam,” and the stranger now spoke 
with haughtiness equal to her own, “ you reward my 
infatuation as it merits! To see your fatal beauty 
once more, I have perilled my life—far more—my 
honor. It but remains for me to be captured in this 
attire, and your triumph will be equal to your cruelty! 
Clarisse ! you, at least, bear a woman’s heart, be care- 
ful of that poor infant, should it lose its last earthly 
friend !” 

He was gone even as he spoke, and Ada’s heart 
smote her as she observed that he wore the undress 
uniform of an American officer, assumed, most proba-. 
bly, to favor an interview with her, but rendering him 
obnoxious to the suspicion of being a spy, if taken by 
the enemy. 

“Poor gentleman!” said Clarisse, “I trust, for his 
dead sister’s sake, her child will not lose his kind 
protector.” 

“ His sister's child ’” 

“ Yes, lady, this dear baby’s mother was his sister, 
she died in giving it birth; her husband fell inthe 
skirmish at Lexington, and Gerald Falconer has watch- 
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ed the little creature as if it were his own. He has 


a noble heart.” 

Alas fur Ada! When we array the thing we love 
in the bright tissue of unmerited injury, how glorious 
it appears to our eye and heart. A moment ago, and 
she had been freezing to his prayers, now, as she pur- 
sued homewards her solitary way, she would have 
willingly prayed to him to forgive her coldness. It 
was still early morning; rain hung suspended in the 
dull clouds, and the faint sunlight illy enlivened the 
scene ; the fields Ada had to cross from the Hudson tw 
her home were peculiarly solitary, not a tenanted 
cottage or foot passenger to be seen throughout them. 
Suddenly the sound of rude mirth broke her reverie, 
and she saw advancing towards her two men, who, 
by their dress, she knew for British soldiers. They 
seemed intoxicated, and having been out on a furlough, 
were probably returning to barracks, after a night of 
dissipation. She quickened her steps—so did they. 

“Not so fast, my sly little chicken,” exclaimed 
one. 

“ A kiss from a pretty wench is no bad breakfast, 
and yours is the first petticoat I’ve seen this morning.” 

“ Pray, my friend, do not stay me,” said Ada, trem- 
bling, “ here—here is money for drink—let me go.” 

“D—n the money!” answered the man fiercely ; 
“do you think, Miss Yankee Dvodle, to buy a British 
soldier? and as to the lush I've had enough, and to 
spare—and, d—n my eyes! but you're very pretty.” 

Ada screamed aloud, in unutterable terror, she 
struggled in the rude grasp of the.man, and failing to 
release herself, sank down in almost senseless fear, 
when a quick bound over the adjoining fence—a sud- 
den exclamation, and a sudden blow, told her that she 
had found a protector. She felt herself tenderly raised 
and heard the voice of Falconer passionately reassur- 
ing her. The drunken soldier who had fallen, now 
rose moodily, and both men muttered oaths and threats. 

“ Begone, scoundrels that you are! Armstrong, | 
thought you had been a man—Jones, you shall dearly 
abide this morning’s work.” 

‘*Oh, hookey—you're proud, by God, Captain Fal- 
coner; perhaps there’s two of us can tell tales—that 
girl's my blowen, d’ye see, and so, if Armstrong will 
stand by me, it a'n’t your shoulder knots will take her 
from me, d—n me!” 

“ Jones,” said Falconer, in a voice quivering with 
passion, “ you are a drunken beast—go home, or | 
swear, by heaven, [ will shoot you down like a dog.” 

“I'd rather be an English bulldog than a Yankee 
turncoat,” replied the man, insolently, « it will be a 
good story for the oid man how you've swopped sides 
for—” 

He never finished the sentence ; a sharp, short click 
startled Ada to consciousness ; a sudden report made 
her spring from Falconer’s arm; she s«w the soldier 
fall; she saw the dark blood gush on the ground ; she 
beheld the terrible expression of her lover’s face as he 
dashed away the discharged pistol and presented a 
second at Armstrong—she made a convulsive effert to 
grasp his arm, and fell senseless at his feet. 

When life returned, she was lying on the bed of 
Clarisse, who was standing over her regarding her 





with no friendly aspect—* Where! oh, where is he?” 
exclaimed Ada. 

“ He is taken prisoner.” 

A scream so sharp and thrilling that it startled the 
woman, burst from Ada. 

“ They will not harm him! He has saved me from 
worse than death! They will not surely harm him!” 

“ He will suffer as a spy, as Major Andre suffered.” 

At this terrible answer, the poor girl dropped back 
on her pillow, as if knocked down by a deadly blow; 
she did not faint or weep, but her pale features gra. 
dually assumed a stern and rigid expression, as if set. 
tling into marble; the eyes were dry, but fixed and 
hard, the lips were white, but firmly compressed—she 
arose and composed her dress. 

“Whither go you, Mademoiselle?” said Clarisse, 
surprised, as every one is, when energy and determi. 
nation are displayed by the naturally timid and gentle, 

“ To Sir Henry Clinton,” replied Ada. 

“ You must not, you cannot, you will not!” exclaim. 
ed the woman, hastily, “ you are exhausted, your cheek 
is pale as that of a corpse, your guardian has been 
sent for, you must await his coming.” 

“Woman!” cried Ada, with startling violence, 
“ would you lay the guilt of blood upon my soul!— 
Would you condemn me to live a murderess! He 
has saved me from horror past all conception—I wil! 
save him too!” ; 

“You cannot—you are mad to think on it—Sir 
Henry Clinton will laugh at—will not listen to you.” 

Ada was ready to depart as Claris$e spoke, she 
turned her head firmly and slowly back, and fixing a 
look of cold, concentrated passion on her agitated com- 
panion, she said— 

“Sir Henry Clinton suauy hear me!” 


PART THIRD. 


Her look composed and steady eye 
Bespoke a matchless constancy, 
‘Twice she essayed to speak in vain ; 
Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Nought but imperfect wurmurs slip 
From her convulsed ¢nd quivering lip ; 
But when her silence broke, at length, 
Still as she spoke, she gathered strength, 

And armed herself to bear ; 
It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 

In form so soft and fair, 

‘ Marmion. 


The urn hissed merrily on the breakfast table, the 
toast was crisp and brown, and the sea bass, that 
daintiest of fishes, done to a nieety on Mr. Bingham’s 
ample board, yet Ada made not her appearance 10 
breakfast. Mr. Bingham fidgetted, Mrs. Bingham 
looked uneasy, and Ellen laughed. 

“fam astonished at Ada’s want of punctuality, she 
knows that I fancy no one but herself to make my tea 
or butter my toast. I suppose she will come in pre 
sently with some long charitable petition, for some 
one who it will compromise me to interfere with.” 

“ | trust the dear child has met with no annoyance 
in these troublous times; she should not wander abroad 
alone. My dear, had we not better send servants in 
search of her?” 
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« Oh, my dear mother, dont be uneasy, depend upon 
it, Ada has but walked to New York for some little 
matter she wanted—perhaps she is accompanied by 
the would be visiter of last night, her republican hero 
from Utopia—if so, she will soon return wiih a blush 
so bright that it falsifies the demure simplicity of her 
smile, and the downcast glance of her timid eye.” 

Before Ellen’s father could rebuke her suggestion, 
the door opened and Ada entered. All were ready to 
exclaim—they looked upon her face and were silent. 
Searcely indeed could imagination recall Ada’s self by 
the glowing description of Ellen, when they beheld 
the present reality—she seemed like the murdered 
dead returned to earth, endued with phantom life, to 
seek for retribution, so cold, so stony was her look. 
Her dress, as she dropped her cloak, was seen spotted 
with blood, and when Ellen grasped her hand, the 
pulse beat full and high, although the flesh was cold 
as death. 

“Great Heaven! Miss St. Armand, what have you 
suffered. 

“ Nothing, sir,” . 

“There's blood upon your dress, dear Ada?” 

“It is not mine.” 

“Ada, dearest friend, where are you going? Where 
have you been? Speak to me, beloved Ada?” 

“Do I not speak to you? I have been amidst all 
horror, danger, and death. I am going to New York 
to see Sir Henry Clinton. He who preserved my 
safety and honor has forfeited his own. I go to entreat 
his pardon.” 

“She surely raves!” exclaimed Mr. Bingham. 

“T rave not, sir; | speak the steadfast truth. Gerald 
Falconer, the republican officer, you last night saw, 
has this morning done mea benefit beyond repayment 
or return—he is taken a prisoner drest in his uniform; 
he will suffer for my sake. Come with me, dearest 
and kindest friend, jead me to his commander, let me 
tell him how heroic generosity for a defenceless wo- 
man perilled the noble captive’s safety, and he will 
pity and forgive.” 

“If you are not indeed mad, Miss St. Armand, you 
certainly speak the language of insanity. J go with 
you to the British general—ZJ intercede for a continen- 
tal spy—JZ who am so strictly neutral! Not only will 
I not accompany you, but, as your guardian, I forbid 
your going, and advise yon to remain tranquil,” 

“ Remain then! I do not wish your sanction. Your 
power I disallow—your guidance I detest—your ad- 
vice I do despise! From the depths of mine inmost 
soul I love my brave deliverer. 1 will save his life, 
or cast mine own away asa thing of naught. Fare 
you well, sir; beware that men call not your indecision 
avarice, your strict neutrality a poltroon’s fear!” 

The door had closed behind the lofiy form of Ada, 
ere any one drew their breath to speak. The deep 
flash of shame had come to Mr. Bingham’s cheek at 
the haughty sarcasm of her whom he had hitherto 
regarded as a timid child. Ellen threw herself on 
her knees before her father to implore his pardon for 
her distracted friend, and the kind-hearted Mrs. Bing- 
ham wept anew over the woes of civil war. Occu- 
. Pied by their own feelings, some time elapsed before 


either followed the unhappy girl; when Ellen went 
to seek her in her chamber—she was gone. She had 
past from the house with a step as firm, a glance 
as high and proud as though a carriage waited to bear 
her to some glorious triutaph ; she, the shrinking, gentle 
daughter of a southern sky, was now braving alone 
the inclement weather and the rude stare of strangers. 
“When the mind’s free the body's delicate.” Ada 
loved, and in that word was comprised every energy 
of her frame, every power of her mind. She felt not 
the rain, she heard not the jest and Jaugh ventured at 
her expense—she experienced neither fatigue nor cold, 
alarm nor doubt; her spirit was braced to action, and, 
like all determined minds, she defied its consequences. 
The house occupied by Sir Henry Clinton and his 
staff was nearly down to the Battery; Ada was ac- 
quainted with the lady who was its owner and his 
voluntary hostess. She ascended the steps and asked 
for Lady Clermont. The important biack porter scarce- 
ly vouchsafed her a reply. Ada raised her calash, and 
putting a golden guinea in his hand, said, “ Pompey, 
I think you do not know me; I have walked in the 


.} rain; can I not see your lady or Sir Henry Clinton?” 


“Oh, lorra me! Missee Ada, I neber would ha 
known you, you look somehow so all oberish! My 
lady's in de country, and de general hab gemmen wid 
him on richemetal business. He! he! tink of my neber 
knowing Missee Ada.” 

“That will do, Pompey, I will go up stairs.” 

The black still opposed her, and chattered away, 
when Ada quietly but firmly put him aside, and lock+ 
ing at him with great earnestness, said— 

“You may go, you have done your duty—l go to 
mine.” 

The large withdrawing room of the noble mansion 
was filled, indeed, as Pompey said, on regimental bu- 
siness. Sir Henry, the mildest and most gentlemanly 
of officers, sat at the head of a long table—at the other 
end stood Gerald Falconer, his American uniform look- 
ing strangely amongst the rich liveries of the king, his 
sword lay unbuckled from his side on the table, and a 
corporal’s guard were in attendance immediately be- 
hind him. There wasa hum of many voices in the 
room ; groups were drawn together in the deep em- 
brasures of the windows, eagerly discussing the present 
scene, while those who formed the committee or court 
martial, were seated around the table, asking questions, 
some of the prisoner, some of the soldier Armstrong, 
who was giving evidence against the accused. 

“And you, George Armstrong, do distinctly deny 
that you or the deceased John Jones gave any provo- 
cation to Captain Falconer, at the time he fired ?” 

“I do, sir; there was no offence given by either of 


us; | swear on the word and honor of a man!” an- 
swered Armstrong. 
“ The word of a liar, and the honor of a ruffian!” 


It would take a fine pencil to portray the scene, as 
Ada uttered in a clear, full tone, the words just writ- 
ten. She stood at the doorway; her white, blood- 
stained dress contrasting with the black tangled masses 
of hair which, uncurled by the rain, fell to her waist, 
her Jarge, dark, lustrous eyes, gazing bold and free on 
the forsworn soldier, who quailed beneath their glance, 
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her cheek and lip possessing all the beauty of outline, 
but devoid of coloring as those of a shrouded corpse. 
Faleoner, who had started on hearing her voice, now 
regarded her with looks of shame mingled with admi- 
ration. Every tongue was silent; you might have 
heard a sigh as she advanced to the general's feet and 
knelt, exclaiming— 

“Justice and mercy!” 

“To whom—for whom ?” asked he involuntarily. 

« Justice for Gerald Falconer—mercy to myself.” 

“ Who are you? Why are you here?” 

“Iam Ada St. Armand; I was the grand daughter 
of your old and valued friend, Robert Sherwood. I 
am here to speak the truth and confound the forsworn. 
It was to save me from a nameless horror that there 
is blood on yonder prisoner’s hand ; it was the mercy 
of the Most High God that sent him to save the orphan 
girl from the brutality of that wretch and his fellow 
ruffian. If you punish the protector of helpless inno- 
cence, ye do array yourselves against the decree of 
heaven which gave strength to man that he might be 
defenceless woman’s shield !’’ 

“ Bat, my dear young lady, you mistake this mat- 
ter,” said the kind-hearted Sir Henry, gently raising 
her, “I should be well inclined to accept Captain 
Falconer’s own testimony in this instance, against that 
of Armstrong, could he clear himself of the very ques- 
tionable situation in which he otherwise stands. The 
uniform he wears—” 

Falconer here gave a sudden start as if he would 
have interrupted him, but Ada heeded it not, she 
caught at the word and answered to it eagerly. 

“For that I am alone to blame! He loves me—it 
is his only crime—he knew my foolish fancies for the 
cause of Freedom, and wore it solely to delight a wev- 
ward girl. For me alone has he lingered _. 4- 
against your cause he has no design or wrong. Oh! 
be as generous a foe as you have proved yourself a 
brave one! Pardon—release him! and the blessings 
of the Eternal God, evoked by an orphan’s grateful 
prayers, shell be to you a shield of power amid the 
battle’s roar—within your homeside circle, to you and 
yours, a constant blessing !” 

She sank again from his arm to her knees—for a 
moment not a sound was heard, but her hard drawn 
breath, then the general spoke, dashing aside a tear 
that did him no dishonor. 

“This has, 1 see, been some foolish love affair— 
Captain Falconer you are released from ward, and | 
hope—” 

She did not hear the rebuke that followed, she did 
not learn that Gerald Falconer was, in reality, aid-de- 
camp to Sir Henry, and had assumed the language and 
dress of a republican officer to deceive her, she did not 
have her glowing soul chilled by the stern rebuke with 
which the commander-in-chief alluded to the various 
gallantries of his officer—the moment the word was ut- 
tered which freed her lover from what she believed a 
far more imminent peril than it was,she sprung up with 
a quick cry of joy, gazed around for the first time with 
consciousness of her situation, gasped for breath to 
speak—panted—reeled, and fell senseless at the pity- 
ing general's feet. Perhaps, had she then, when every 








energy of her soul had been exerted for him, had she 
then learned that he had deceived, entrapped her, had 
she been gently reproved and kindly counselled, she 
might have been saved ; but, as it was, clasped to the 
breast of her lover in that carriage which he had 
been commissioned to convey her home in, she listen- 
ed to his passionate vows, she blushed and sighed, and 
whispered a soft consent to be his, only his, to fly with 
him from home and friends, and from that hour be 
only his for ever. All the dignity, the majesty which 
had erstwhile enshrined her love was gone, but its 
beautiful simplicity, its perfect faith remained. And 
oh! how glorious is woman's trusting love in its pu- 
rity, its confidence, its faith! She asked no vow, de- 
manded no pledge, her heart was his, and she believed 
his was her's. 


When men hold up their hands unto gods, 
It is to give assurance of a doubt. 


She had no doubt, no fear, and she looked for no as- 
surance. “She flew like a young bird to her young 
mate,” and never dreamed that love could forsake or 
treachery betray. And he, the deceiver, held her to 
his heart, and breathed his passionate poison to her 
senses, and 


The moon hid its lighy 
From her heaven that night— 


Poor Ada! Days and months will roll by in that 
delirium of perfect faith and love, and many a sun 
will rise and set with joy to that glowing heart. 


But there's a light above 
Which alone can remove 
The darkness that’s left upon the maiden’s feme! 


PART IV. 


Alas! how altered is that mien! 

How changed those timid jooks have been, 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 

Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes ! 
No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 
Fierce and unfeminine,—are there 

Frenzy for joy, for grief, despair ; 

And he the cause—for whom were given 
Her peace on earth—her hopes of Heaven! 
Oh! why should man’s success remove 
The very charms that wake his love? 
Walter Scott. 


The music rang out merrily and the lights blazed 
brightly from a fashionable house in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on one of the gala nights of the season. The 
weather was very inclement, but even the rain did 
not prevent a crowd from being assembled without, 
listening to the loud music, and envying every splen- 
didly dressed group of lords and ladies set down by 
the carriages, as if satin and gems never covered an 
aching heart. 

“ Whose is this splendid mansion !” asked a stranger. 
It belongs to Mr. Sherwood, and this féte is in honor 
of his honly daughter's happroaching marriage with 
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Lord Milford, one of the finest young men in Eng- 
land.” A female who had mixed in the crowd and 
stood near the speaker groaned heavily—the dapper 
little cockney turned to her— 

“ Bless my art, ma'am, did [ tread on your toe, !'m 
werry sorry, but them flashy footmen do push so, oh! 
lackadaisy, if here haint the werry man himself, see 
ma’am that ere chap’s young Lord Milford.” 

The common looking female whom he goodna- 
turedly pushed forward, accepted his services so 
eagerly that she was thrown almost across the young 
nobleman’s path. With peculiar haughtiness he cast 
off the contaminating touch when a low voice breathed 
near him these werds— 

“ REMEMBEREST THOU ME?” 

He started, and forgetting the rain, would, full | 
dressed as he was, have burst through the crowd, but 
no female was to be seen, and his friends hurried him 
into the blazing portal. The master of the house, | 
his destined father, received him with marked dis- 
tinction, and the fair Jane Sherwood “repaired with 
asmile the arch on her brow a frown was like to 
spoil.” The guest, her intended husband, was, indeed, 
one of a thousand, handsome, high-born, dignified—a 
gentleman and a soldier—many a voice demanded as 
he passed—“ Who is he?” 

“Why dont you know,—that is Lord Milford, the 
Honorable Colonel Falconer that was, come into the 
title by his brother's death.” 

In the meanwhile a little coterie had gathered 
around the argand lamps at the head of the room; the 
fair bride leaned with a satisfied smile on Gerald's 
arm to whom her father was speaking of America. 

“It was, he said, my place of birth, although I left 
it very young, I have no wish to revisit it in its siate | 
of rebellion now—even if it were not associated with 
very painful memories.” 

“I think, (remarked Lord Milford, as blandly as if| 
the subject were not unpleasant tv him,) you lost your | 
father there, you said ?” | 

“I did—and by the bye, I am astonished you never , 
heard of Robert Sherwood, he was an intimate friend 
of Sir Henry Clinton?” 

“T never heard his name.” 

“ Well,—it was not of him I spoke—he died in| 
happy honored age,—it was of one as fair, if she could : 
not be more dear than this fair girl—my eldest born 
child,—it was of her loss I spoke.” 

Lord Milford, with soft courtesy, replied— 

“Those whom the Gods love—die young ?” 

“ Aye, if that were all—if she, indeed, were dead, 
but that I have not the happiness to know,—she was 
seduced by a villain from her home, nor ever heard 
of more.” 

Jane Sherwood leaned tenderly on her father's 
shoulder, he smiled through tears as he caressed her, 
and seemed to bless kind fortune that such could 
never be her lot. Lord Milford wished them both in 
Heaven. At the moment Lady Jane Sherwood, the 
high born and fashionable wife approached, followed 
by a servant bearing two letters on a silver salver— 
one for each gentleman. Strange decree of inscruta- 
ble fate, that to each one should be awarded, at the 














same moment, by the same means, the punishment of 
their early sins! The note to Milford was on satin 
and scented paper, it contained merely these words: 
“I wait you at the Quadrant.” That of Mr. Sher- 
wood was longer, rougher, and seemingly more im- 
portant, for his color came and went as he read it. 
Milford hastily excused himself to Lady Jane and her 
daughter for an enforced absence of half an hour on 
urgent business. Mr. Sherwood took his arm and led 
him aside. 

“Gerald, I have a letter respecting my long lost 
girl; it is from an American, and promises to give me 
every intelligence concerning her. I,am so agitated, 
think for me, what shall I do?” 

+ Nothing, my dear sir, —forgive the disappointment, 
but believe me, you make your anxiety on this sub- 
ject so public that every sharper will strive to deceive 
you for his own advantage” 

“ Alas! it may be so, but yet I will leave nothing 
undone. Are you going so soon?” 

* Bat for a few minutes,—unhappily I must.” 

“ You will not be long?” said Jane gently. 

“'To myself an age, since it parts me from you!” 
(replied he sofily,) and left the room, mattering 

“Damnation! Is it not enough to frengy me, to 
have maudlin speeches to utter with that old fool and 
cursed prude while my pulses throb, my blood’s on 
fire to meet the angel I adore! My cloak, Jennings, 
my cloak!—quick—quick—quick—I must go out.” 

The valet stared at his master’s full dress, and said, 

“ Will your lordship not have the carriage ?” 

“Will your foolship do as I order you?” shouted 
the impatient Milford, and in another second he was 
darting through the rain like an arrow from a bow. 

Within the gloomy shadow of the Quadrant, and 
leaning against one of the columns immediately be- 
neath a lamp, whose flickering light contending with 
wind and rain, threw an uncertain glare upon her 
form, was a solitary female. Gerald addressed her 
in the deep tones of passion, barely suppressed by 
time and place. 

“Speak to me! Let me kuow my fate by one sound 
of that so worshipped voice! Oh! you for whom I 
have so panted, so maddened, speak to me! Tell me, 
is it indeed yourself? Have you at last given your 
angel form to my wild idolatry ?” 

The female allowed him to raise her veil— 

« Eternal curses seize you !” he exclaimed in altered 
mood. “ What in the foul fiend’s name brings you 
here to-night in weather like to this?’ Have you found 
her? Have you speken with—have you seen her?” 

“ { have.” 

«You have? Tell me, what says she? Shall I have 
her? Will she see me? Doesshe love me? Damna- 
tion! Why assume this cold, unfeeling silence, speak, 
woman! Nay, Clarisse—pardon me, speak, be merci- 
ful, my soul’s on fire, | know not what I do, my brain 
recls round, I know not what I say;—tell me, shall I, 
indeed, behold my spirit’s idol? Shall I hear those 
low deep tones shivering with incipient passiun, or 
listen to that melodious laugh? Hear you me?’ I 
adore her to distraction.” 
“So once you did me.” 
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“You! ha! ha! a glorious jest! You, Clarisse, you! 
why that was a boyish freak, you were almost old 
enough to be my mother. I tell you I dute upon this 
haunting phantom of beauty and delight.” 

“ So once you did on Ada.” 

“ Perdition seize Ada, and you too, for naming her! 
You speak as in reproach,—did you not connive to 
ruin her? Was it not your art that deceived her, 
your hauds that decked the victim for the sacrifice?” 

“Tt was! It was! God saw it, and remembered it?’ 

“’Tis well! the pining fool is dead, name her to 
me no more. And now, speak of this fair, this un- 
known vision that has enthralled me thus? Who is 
she ?” 

“ She is of high degree—young, wild and fervid. 
She loves but fears you * 

“She need not!” interrupted Milford, passionately, 
“I swear by Heaven, I will respect her innocence asif 
enshrined upon the altar of the Holiest! I swear—” 

“Hush! Do not swear! That vow has been too 
often broken,—Heaven shudders but to hear it!”’ said 
Clarisse, low and solemnly ; “ this young maiden will 
meet you only on your pledge of honor not to behold 
her face.” 

“ Where?” 

* At my house.” 

“ Delicious creature! Enough Clarisse, you are my 
better angel, promise for me what you will, only let 
me hold her in my arms and fecl once more that 
young bounding heart throb against mine.” 

“ Not so Gerald,—your promise must be to me, and 
must not be broken. Without a pledge so solemnly 
given that you dare not break it, I will not do this 
thing.” 

“ Since it must be so, I pledge my word—not as 
frem man to woman— but as from man to man—for 
you have a manly spirit, Clarisse, and thedevil’s power 
to effect all evil. I promise you. Are you content?” 

“Tam.” 

“ And now when shall it be,—I tell you, this very 
night I have felt her breath upon my cheek, her hand 
upon my arm, her voice within my heart. [ cannot 
exist in this suspense. She hovers about my path 
like unto the invisible spirit of Beauty, I feel her hal- 
lowing presence, the very air breathes love—and lo! 
she vanishes like a glorious dream! When shall I 
be assured that she indeed is mortal, breathing, lov- 
ing woman?” 

“ This very night if you can leave your company” 

“If! Do you mock me, Clarisse, with your cold- 
ness? If!—I tell thee, I would leave the court of 
Heaven to stand beside this vision of delight!” 

“ Peace, unholy man!” replied the woman, solemnly, 
“you know not how soon you may be summoned there.” 

* * * * * * 4 

The abode of Clarisse, provided as it was for most 
unlawful purposes, was a combination of natural 
beauty and artificial luxury. About four miles out of 
London, on the banks of the Thames, it offered a safe 
retreat for such mad gamblers as wished to shut them- 
selves from sound or sight of life and stake their all 
upon a die,—ner, unless report did the strange woman 
injustice, was she less accommodating to any who 





could pay extravagantly for the use of her house, for 
what purpose she neither knew or cared. The house 
was built in the style of a Venetian villa, the green 
lawn which sloped down to the river was thickly 
planted with trees, and the verandah or latticed ja- 
lousie which ran round the building was filled with 
rich and rare geraniums and exotics. It was an hour 
after midnight when Gerald arrived at this Armida’s 
bower ;—reckless of all but his own wild wishes, he 
had neither excused himself to the Sherwoods or even 
changed his attire,—and his full dress costume stil] 
set off to the best advantage a form with which few 
men might vie. 

As he entered, Clarisse, who had preceded him, 
caught his arm, and while more touch of humanity 
mingled in her voice than was her wont, said to him: 

“Gerald Falconer, I have kept my word, the girl 
is here, and even I, who care tittle for the beautiful 
and young, have gazed in wonder at her glorious 
beauty. Yet would I withhold you if I could,—go 
not near her; I feel, I know not why, an awed pre- 
sentiment of evil. This day sixteen years ago I left 
for one like you my husband's arms and forsook my 
infant’s smile, yet the memory of my love and my 
guilt is still strong upon my heart, since then I have 
profaned the name of love with many, but none have 
been dear to me as you. Gerald, I would save you 
although you love me no more. Go not tothe syren!” 

“ And if death lay in my path I would go on!” was 
his answer, pushing her aside roughly. 

“ Perchance it may !” muttered she, “hush ! hark!” 

He listened, a guitar was sofily touched, and a 
voice harmonious as the angel’s whisper, yet not 
without a strange wildness mixed with its sweetness, 
rose on the stillness of night, fitful and fascinating as 
the chords of the Eolian harp. And thus the maiden 
sang in the words of Walter Scott. 


Where shall the traitor rest, 
He—the deceiver.— 

Who could win maiden’s breast 
Ruin and leave her? 

Shame and dishonor sit 
By his grave ever; 

Blessing shall hallow it— 
Never, oh, never! 


Ere the last note had “died away, Gerald sprang 
forward to go, once more Clarisse stayed him— 

“ Remember your promise! Respect your pledge!” 

“T will—I do.” 

“The hour that you break it will be your last of 
life! now go! but remember!” 

With the prophetic tone and action of a Sybil, she 
released him, and in another second he was with the 
unknown. Upon a dark velvet couch reclined a fe- 
male form, the moon’s rays were intercepted by the 
trellice work of fragrant flowers creeping around the 
casements, but the dim twilight served to show the 
white dress and whiter arm which lay all bare upon 
the dusky couch, glittering in its polished fairness. 
Gerald knelt beside her. All was so still, you might 
have heard the panting of their hearts. He spoke at 
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ast, his words were low, the dim solitude, the mys- 
tery profound—the strange, unhallowed passion— 
cast a deep shadow on his son) and enwrapped his 
thoughts in awed yet most delicious gloom. 

“ Star of my soul, thou hast arisen on my darkness! 
loveliest dream that e’er unveiled to living man the 
raptures Of a perfect love! Mine own, unknown, yet 
still beloved one, let me hear thy voice? Speak—oh 
speak! lest once more [ wake from maddening bliss 
and find my spirit gone! my Houri vanished? Wilt 
thou not speak? ah! Thou treinblest! Canst thou 
fear me?” 

“| fear thou may’st forsake me!” 

“Oh, peace! Thou speak’st sacrilege to love! 
Hear me! I have knelt at many a shrine, but placed 
my heart in thee alone! For thee have I thirsted 
through a weary life, on thee have [| dreamed when 
my unsated soul turned sickening from meaner joys, 
and asked of Heaven to grant it, thee! My soul, my 
sense, my life is thine! Without thee, existence were 
aweary load,—with thee, death were a welcome 
blessing ! 

She spoke again, and the hot tears fell on his face. 

“T love thee!” 

“Thou lov’st me! Then do I defy fate! Thou 
art mine, art pledged to me body and soul as I to thee! 
Hear it, Heaven—witness it, Earth—thou art mine 
own—mine own for ever.” 

“ Here—drink!—drink!” and he seized a golden 
goblet that stood prepared upon the table, « swear to be 
mine in life,—mine in death !—for life or for eternity 
mine own——mine only !” 

With hand as cold as clay, she took the cup, she 
raised it to her lips. “I swear!!” 

Gerald clasped her with one hand, with the other 
he seized the fatal goblet; and emptied its contents. 

“ Away now with the poor foulery of disguise,— 
letme behold thy face! I pass my hand o’er thy 
fair lineaments aud form and feel them to be lovely! 
Let me look upon my fate—my destiny !” 

“ Dost thou not fear?” asked her soft voice. 

“I fear nor Heaven, nor Hell, possessing thee! 
Thus—thus enclasping thee,—and defying fate it- 
self—I claim thee body and soul—mine own! 

He bore her frantic to the casement, he dashed the 
sash aside,—and she opposed him not. He tore, with 
wildest haste, the leafy shades away—but she no 


longer trembled in his grasp. Another instant and 


the cold, chaste moonbeam looked upbraidingly in 
upon their sinful passion ;—she raised herself from his 
breast and parted back the black masses of her elus- 
tering hair, he gazed upon her face as one who stupi- 
fies to stone. 

Twining her arm in his, she said, 

“ For life or death, in time and in eternity, I claim 
thee for my own!” 


PART V. 


Who comes from the bridal chamber ? 
It is Azrael, the Angel of Death! 
Thalaba, 


Fermosi al fin i! cor che balzo tanto! 
Hippolito Pindemonte. 


Morning arose as majestically bright as though sin 
and sorrow dwells not on the earth, and with its ear- 
liest rays an anxious party were launched upon the 
broad bosom of the Thames. ‘Two of the men sitting 
there were elderly, the other two were merely minis- 
ters to enforce the law. The most distinguished of 
the former groaned repeatedly, his friend essayed his 
comfort. 

“Why should you be thus dismayed, my friend, 
surely you have cause for joy! Of the unhappy Ada’s 
fate you long have known, and the detection of her 
betrayer saves your remaining child from the fell vil- 
lain’s gripe.” 

“ Oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Sherwood, “ can Ge- 
rald Falconer be this villain! And this Clarisse ’— 
this female fiend who abetted the ruin of my child,— 
say who—who is she?” Mr. Bingham, for it was he, 
replied, 

“ Of her we know but little, she was a foreigner, 
the cast off paramour of Falconer and the mother to 
his child. She, we have learned, first, in revenge for 
her own desertion, incited him to forsake the hapless 
Ada. She, we know, consigned her to the madhouse 
wher deserted by her heartless lover; she, it seems, 
hearing of Ada’s escape from thence, has again lured 
her in her power—why or wherefore we dare not 
wonder.” 

“ Eternal curses cling to her! If there be law in 
England, dearly shall she abide her vileness. Oh, my 
child! my child! unhappy daughter of a most un- 
happy mother, would God J had never parted from 
thee !” 

They landed on the beauteous earth,—beautiful 
and pure it is, though its children defile its breast— 
they presented themselves at the Venetian villa, and 
were encountered by Clarisse. Cold and unmoved , 
she stood, but a wild exclamation burst from the 
wretched Sherwood. 

“ What seek ye here, George Sherwood ?” she said. 
“Come ye to remind me of your crimes, or to own their 
retribution. Recall yon to mind my peaceful convent 
whence you stole me, think you of the injustice which 
cast me off and disowned my infant daughter, be- 
cause, a child of nature, I obeyed nature’s Jaws, and 
loved another better than yourself? Where is my 
gone-by peace? Where is my deserted daugh- 
ter?” 

« Most miserable wretch !”’ ejaculated Sherwood, “if 
thon art she, indeed, whom they have called Clarisse, 
it is of thee that I demand my child! Matricidet 
Where is the Ada whom you lured to ruin, the Ada 
you consigned to misery and madness? Where is my 
Ada,—yes, accursed fiend! your Ada too! Our child— 
our lost, our ruined, perhaps murdered Ada ?” 

Reeling like a sculptured marble beneath a mighty 





blow, the wretched creature glared wildly on him. 
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“ Ada! who talks of Ada? She was my rival! 
she is my tool to avenge on thee, George Sherwood, 
thy second marriage ani thy pampered heiress! Ada! 
Ada! St. Armand! You cannot, will not, dare not 
say my Victim is my child !” 

Unable longer tu endure suspense, the maddened 
father rushed past her to the room where, stretched 
upon a couch, the lovers lay. God! what a scene was 
there! Terribly had love’s revenge been wrought! 
The face of Falconer was contorted as with pain, re- 
morse and dread ;—his clenched hands still seemed 
to grasp in death for that vain world whose pleasures 
he had loved so well,—but Ada—the once innocent, 
still lovely Ada, whom treachery and haie had driven 
to phrenzy and despair—oh! how glorious she looked 
reposing on her bridal couch, the triumphant Queen 
of Fate and Death! One hand clasped Gerald's with 
a hold so firm no mortal furce could sever it, the 
other prest her bosom as if in that last, dread hour, 
her betrayed and bounding heart had found its rest. 
A proud smile still wreathed her lip and her black 


tresses twisted round her brow, fearfully represented . 


a coronet. Yes, she lay there crowned by her own 
wild deed—the Bride of Death! And him—her first, 
last, and only lover,—she had reclaimed him from the 
world, she had sworn him her own once more, her's 
only, and borne him, on the wings of her own daring 
spirit to that dread Tribunal where her wrongs would 
be avenged, her sorrows soothed, and her despair for- 
given! And how looked she,—that fearful woman,— 
who, for poor revenge and mean despite, had con- 
nived at the workings of despair? How gazed she 





—— 


on that beautiful clay, for whom, while the spirit in- 
habited it, she had worked such wo! How recog. 
nized she im that pale, wo-worn face the lineaments 
of her first born child? How bore she the curses of 
an outraged father sorrowing over the corpse of his 
lost child? She saw not—knew not—heard not ;— 
her lot was future madness ;—not that visionary 
dreaming which solaced Ada’s breaking heart,—byt 
furious, raging madness,—for ever raving for that for. 
giveness which she feels is not for her, and of that 
Hell which is already burning in her breast. 

And Ada, that persecuted, weary orphan,—whose 
deep devotion to erring man had made her misery, — 
whose noblest, kindliest qualities had winged the ar. 
row’s shot against her peace,—they laid her in her 
mother earth. Orphan no more, her emancipated 
spirit fled to the bosom of its Father and its God, there 
to bestow, in joy past all expression, the love which 
earth had wronged. 

No storied marble marks her lowly grave, but the 
tears of affection, bright, as diamond dew, sparkle upon 
its sod. 


“ What though no hallowed earth allow her room, 
Or sacred dirge be mattered o’er her tomb! 

Still shall her grave with rising flowers be deck'd, 
And the green earth lie lightly on her breast! 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow ; 
There the first roses of the year shall blow, 
While angels with their sacred wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by her ashes made.” 
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HISTORICAL 


SKETCHES. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE, M.- A- 


THE LAMENT OF MOWBRAY. 
I. 


FarEwELL, farewell, my Father-land ; 
I would the glance might be 

Ti.at lingers on thy lessening strand 
The last or earth for me: 

I would the pang that rends my heart 
Thus speeding from thy shore, 

Could bid this load of life depart, 
Since thou art mine no more! 


It is not that I lightly grieve 

¥or honors, wealth, or fame; 

My native shores I might but leave 
To win a nobler name: 

Nor yet to ties of kindred love, 

I mourn to bid adieu ; 

For these in other climes might prove 
As tender and as true. 





Hil. 


But O! in this desponding breast 

A darker thought must dwell ; 

A thought no wealth can bribe to rest, 
No fund affection quell : 

Henceforth must I, an exile lone 

And homeless, stray thro’ earth ; 
Tenant of every clime, save one ;— 
The land that gave me birth. 


IV. 


The warrior, whom the trump of war 
Hath lured across the flood, 

To seek a fleeting fame afar 

In fields of toil and blood; 

The mariner, by fate consigned 

To plough the restless wave ; 

Each in his country hopes to find 

A death-bed and a grave. 
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Vv. 


But I in stranger-land must live, 

In stranger-land must die ; 

The tyrant knows not to forgive, 
Nor formed to crouch am I. 

Then O farewell, my native land! 

I would the glance might be 

That lingers on thy lessening strand 
The last on earth for me. 





1. 


UncE me no more—your prayers are vain, 
And vain the tears ye shed ; 

When I can lead to Rome again 

The bands from Rome | led ; 

When I can rouse your legions, slain 

On swarthy Libya’s fatal plain, 

To vengeance from the dead ; 

Then will I claim once more a home, 

And lift a freeman’s voice in Rome. 


IL. 


Accursed moment! when I woke 
From faintness all but death ; 

And felt the coward conqueror’s yoke 
Like his own serpent’s wreathe 
Round every limb—if lip and eye 
Betrayed no sign of agony; 

Inly I cursed my breath ;— 
Wherefore, of all that bled, was I 
The only wretch who could not die? 


Ill. 


To darkness and to chains consigned, 
The captive’s fitting doom, 

I reeked not—could they chain the mind, 
Or plunge the soul in gloom ? 

And there they left me, dark and lone, 
Till darkness had familiar grown ; 

Then from that living tomb 

They led me forth, perchance to die— 
Oh! in that hope was ecstasy! 


IV. 


But no—kind Heaven had yet in store 
For me, a shackled slave, 

A joy I thought to feel no more, 

Or feel but in the grave. 

They deemed, perchance, my sterner mood 
Was quelled by chains and solitude— 
That he who once was brave— 








Was I not brave ?—had now become 
Outcast from honor as from Rome. 


V. 


Fathers! to you they bade me bear, 
The offers these have borne; 

They would have t-ained those lips to swear 
Which never yet have sworn: 

Silent their base commands I heard ;— 

At length I pledged a Roman’s word, 
Unshrinking to return— 

I go, prepared to brave the worst ;— 
But I shall gall proud Carthage first. 


VI. 


They sue for peace—i bid you spurn 
The gilded bait they bear ; 

I bid you still, with aspect stern, 

War, ceaseless war, declare. 

Fools as they were—could not mine eye 
Through their dissembled calmness spy 
The struggles of despair ? 

Else had they sent his wasted frame 

To bribe you to your country’s shame ? 


Vil. 





Your Rome—I must not cali her mine, 
No country has the slave ; 

His father’s name he must resign, 

Nor share his father’s grave— 

Your Rome shall triumph—Carthage lies 
Beneath your mightier destinies ;— 

Her empire o’er the wave 

Is yours—she knows it well—and you 
Shall know—and make her feel it too. 


Vil. 






Ay—bend your brows, ye minigters 
Of coward hearts, on me: 

Ye know no longer is it hers, 

The empire of the sea ; 

Ye know her fleets are far and few, 
Her bands a mercenary crew, 

And Rome, the bold, the free, 

Shall trample on her prostrate towers, 
Despite your worn and wasted powers. 


IX. 


One path alone remains for me ; » 
My vows are heard on high; 
Thy triumphs, Rome, I shall not see— 
For I return to die : 

Then tell me not of hope or life— 

I have in Rome no chaste, fond wife, 
No smiling progeny : 

One word concentres for the slave 

Wife, children, country, all—THE GRAVE- 
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RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Brazit was discovered A. D. 1500, by Pedro Alva- 
rez de Cabral, a Portuguese, who landed on the 3d of 
May at Porto Seguro, where the first settlement was 
made—he called the country he had discovered the 
Terra Nova da Vera Cruz, or the New Land of the 
True Cross. 

The principal article of value they found and which 
became a general article of commerce, was the wood 
now known as Brazil wood, much used as a die—from 
its resemblance to fire, it was called Pao Brases, and 
finally gave a new name to the country which pro- 
duced it. The natural advantages of the new settle- 
ment were few, and it never became a place of much 
size or importance. 

New discoveries were annually made, and on the 
Ist of January, 1531, the harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
was discovered by Martin Alphonso de Svuza—also 
a Portuguese. He supposed it to be the mouth of 
some large river, and called it the Rio de Janeiro, or 
River of January, from the month in which he dis- 
covered it. His idea that it was the mouth of ariver 
was entertained for many years, and the name was 
never altered, although the supposition was proved to 
be erroneous. 

In 1558, an attempt was made by the government 
of France to take possession of the place. Nicolas 
Villegagnon, a native of Provence, and a knight of 
Malta, was selectedto lead the enterprise. He esta- 
blished himself on an island in the harbor, which still 
bears his name—he never was able, however, to ef- 
fect a permanent settlement oa the main land, and af- 
ter meeting with alternate good and bad fortune, he 
was dislodged and driven from the country in 1565. 

In 1716, another attempt was made by the French, 
under General Duclere, with a force of 1200 men, but 
his army was nearly annihilated. The following year, 
Duguay Troyn entered the harbor with a French fleet, 
and committed great ravages, but could not establish 
himself there, and his government then gave up the 
attempt as hopeless. 

No harbor in the world is more easy of access than 
this—the landmarks are of a peculiar character, and 
very strongly marked. 

The Sugar Loaf, on the left entrance, is a remarka- 
ble mountain, of a conical shape, and can be seen for 
ten or fifieen leagues, in clear weather. Behind it, is 
a remarkable mountain, called the Gavia, which, with 
several others, forms the profile known as Lord Hood's 





Nose. If the resemblance is a good one, his lordshi) 
must have had a considerable handle to his face. 

In the rear of these, the lofty Corcovado raises its 
peak to the height of 2,329 feet above the ocean. lis 
summit has been split by lightning, and a very shar; 
peak now remains, 

Nothing more beautiful than this bay can be ima. 
gined. At the entrance, opposite the Sugar Loaf, is 
the lofty fort of Santa Cruz, which renders the en. 
trance to the harbor a matter of impossibility (if such 
a word exisis in warfare) to any one with hostile in- 
tentions. On numerous islands, other forts are erected, 
and present a very picturesque appearance. On the 
Opposite shore to the city, and about four miles off, is 
the beautiful village of Praia Grande—and the city 
itself, with its innumerable domes and spires, and the 
mountains in its rear, has a most imposing appearance 

On a clear day, a range of mountains, called the 
Organ Mountains, are very perceptible, and sufficien'- 
ly attest the extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere 
These mountains are about seventy miles from Rv, 
but have the appearance of being within ten or fifieer 
miles—they resemble very nearly the pipes of an or. 
gan, whence they derive their name. 

A very solid and convenient landing for boats has 
been erected, and is called the Palace Stairs ; it is di- 
rectly in front of the palace, or what was once used 
as such, though the emperor now resides in the cou- 
try,a few miles from town. The building is only 
used now on siate occasions and court days. 

On the palace square, near the stairs, is a very large 
square fountain, from which the inhabitants in this 
section of the city derive their supply of water. There 
are similar ones in other parts of the city. These 
fountains are supplied with water by means of a large 
and handsome aqueduct, which conveys the water 
from the Corcovado. The vapors condensing on this 
lofty peak, run by various rivulets, till they unite ina 
considerable torrent, which falls into a natural reser- 
voir, about three miles from the city. This aqueduct 
was construcied in 1719, by Albuquerque, then cap- 
tain genera! of the province; it has been altered and 
improved, and was completed in 1750; it consists of 
two ranges of arches, and is very solid. 

The houses are generally very high, and the streets 
narrow and dirty. The principal street is the Rus 
Direita, in which most of the merchants reside, and 
transact their business. Most of the commercial build- 
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ings are in this street—the Custom House, Exchange, 
Post Office, etc. 

You constantly meet crowds of negroes with bur- 
dens on their heads, such as bags of coffee, ete, and 
they invariably sing while walking—they have a lead- 
er who drawls out some unintelligible jargon, and the 
others join in the chorus. ‘The number of blacks here 
js almost incredible—they carry every thing on their 
heads, and an amusing story is told that a merchant 
having purchased a number of wheelbarrows for the 
convenien@ of his slaves, and having first used them 
while building to carry away the dirt, the slaves, after 
filling the barrows with earih, proceeded to place them 
on each other’s heads, as they had been accustomed 
to do with buckets. 

At Praia Grande, there is a very large ball-room, 
used by a soeiety who give public balls, called “ White 
Jacket Balls,” at which no one appears except ina 
white jacket. It is a very cool custom for the climate, 
but has a very singular appearance to one used to visit 
dress balls in other countries. 

The Botanical Gardens are situated about six miles 
from town, and would be an ornament to any country, 
asthey are to this. The grounds are beautifully laid 
out, and every thing that can strike the eye arranged 
to the greatest perfection. The spices of the east are 





mingled with the beautiful fruits and plants of Brazil. 
Groves of cinnamon, mace, and cloves spread their 
perfumes through the air. ; 

Several acres of the garden are laid out for the cul- 
tivation of the tea-plant, The government has sent 
to China for a number of hands to cultivate it, and as 
far as the experiment has yet gone, it justifies the be- 
lief that tea fully equal to that raised in China can 
be produced here. 

The emperor is a very in'eresting boy of fourteen 
years of age, and has a strikingly German face. His 
features are not unlike Bonaparte’s, though, I believe, 
he has never exhibited any remarkable symptoms of 
genius. 

The ladies are generally very dark brunettes, and 
have not the best reputation for virtue. They are re- 
markably shy of foreigners—it is almost impossible 
for a stranger to gait: access to their society, as the 
fair ones suy “ they kiss and tell,”—a shocking charge, 
but founded probably on their experience. They are 
not as handsome, nor have they as fine figures, as the 
ladies at the River Plate. 

The Brazilians generally are a very mean, sickly 
looking race—the effect probably of the enervating 
properties of their climate, and their having no cool 
weather to brace their constitutions, F.C. 


THOSE GENTLE EYES. 


Wuere have I seen those gentle eyes 
That smile on me thro’ sleep, 

That seein like spirits from the skies, 
A loving watch to keep. 


Where have I met that earnest gaze 
So soften d in its beams? 

Is it the light of other days 
That comes to glad my dreams? 


Thro’ all my visions of the night 
Their gentle radiance steals, 
And what a flood of blessed light 

Their tenderness reveals. 


They come upon my sicken’d mind 
Like sunshine thro’ the gloom, 
And seem around my heart to bind 
Young flowers of early bloom. 


They gather all life’s treasures up 
That faded from my view, 
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And give me back the tempting cup 
Gem'd with youth's sparkling dew. 


They lead me to glad scenes again, 
With their beguiling ray, 

’Till darken'd clouds give way—and then 
Break into open day. 


The earth looks redolent with joy, 
A promis’d haven lies 

Of peace and love, without alloy, ; 
Within those gentle eyes. 


Where have I met them? have they been 
But to the midnight given, 

To lead my thoughts from earth and sin, 
Up to their home in heaven? 


Or hath the world one brighten'd spot, 
One fair, unfaded flower, 

Where the dark shade may be forgot, 
Of many a tempest’s hour? 
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THE LOST FISHERMAN, 


oo 


A SKETCH FROM TRADITION. 


Ye who would o’er his relies weep, 


Go seek them where the su 
The sea-birds shriek above 


“I HAVE eome to persuade you to return with us, 
Alie,” said a fair young creature, whose silvery voice 
made doubly musical by sympathy, rung sweetly 
through the fisherman’s hut. And drawing a stool, 
she sat down by the mourner’s side. 

Helen Trevor was the only daughter of a widowed 
father, a wealthy gentleman, who, at the period of our 
sketch, that is in 1788, tradition says, resided in his 
elegant mansion, a short ride from the little port of 
Vincent town. The harbor stood at’the head of a 
bay, or more precisely sound, which constituted a part 
of the sea about ten miles wide and some thirty in 
length, cut off from the ocean by those low island 
beaches, which, like links in an extended chain, 
stretch along our Atlantic shore from Cape Cod to the 
Bahamas. 

In this neighborhood Helen Trevor had grown into 
the beautiful being whose voice was heard in the 
fisherman’s hut; and sure a lovelier form never trip- 
ped along the shore. It was just rounding into wo- 
manhood. Her features were nearly regular; with 
dark lustrous eyes, and a brow around which, like a 
Grecian virgin’s, was braided her glossy hair. Her 
neck and bust were full and exquisite. They might 
have been chisseled in ivory. But above all, even 
above the rieh pouting lip, was the smile that light- 
ened and etherealized her countenance when she 
spoke. Apelles dreamed of such a one when longing 
for theysmile of the’seventh maiden. And now as 
she looked up into the old woman’s haggard counte- 
nance, her whole face beaming with compassion, you 
might have thought her a better spirit than belongs to 
this poor world of ours. 

The being by her side was the wife of a fisherman, 
well known on the eoast as “ old Tom Barney.” ' He 
lived on a bare, island beach, following his hardy 
livelihood, and exposed to the unbroken fury of the 
storms which so often and so fiercely beat in from the 
Atlantic. . There were strange whispers afloat of his 
reasons for deserting humankind. Men said that many 
a stout bark came on his beach when the wind 
scarcely set them there; and that on the cold, snowy 
nights of winter, when the keen blasts were roaring 
around them, old Barney mounted on a shrivelled 
horse, and bearing a Jantern in his hand, would ride 
shouting up and down the beach. Few, however, 
knew this but from report. The tale, nevertheless, 
grew darker. Some hinted of unearthly lights, strange 
noises, and an agency with the evil one; while others 
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only said that the false lights seen along that stormy 
coast came from Barney’s beach. Few, therefore, 
had any thing to say to the old man. Perhaps, also, 
there were scores of others on the shore, who so far 
agreed with him as to view a wreck as a “ God-send.” 

But what did Helen Trevor at such a place’ In 
early life, while sai!ing with a nurse in the bay, their 
boat has been capsized, and but for the timely inter. 
ference of old Barney, they would have been lost: 
Her father’s gratitude knew no bounds. But nothing 
could seduce the old fisherman from his desolate home. 
He sold his fish to the squire, and returned doubly 
paid ; and singular as it may seem, a kind of attach- 
ment sprung up in the hearts of him and his wife to- 
wards the little girl. Once or twice, with her father, 
she had visited the beach. 

But time passed on. Helen Trevor had sprang 
into womanhvod and beauty. She now rarely saw 
old Alice, as the fisherman's wife was called. Happy 
in the gush of young affection, and beloved by all, 
her life had passed away like a dream, so soft and 
sweet. It began, too, to be whispered that a young 
man who had distinguished his boyhood in our infant 
navy was about to woo and win her. The poor fami- 
lies who lived on her bounty, and dreaded her re- 
moval, wept at the rumor. : 

One day, however, the old fisherman recurred to 
her, and she wondered, that for many weeks, she had 
not heard of him. By one of life’s singular coinci- 
dences, at this moment, another hardy fellow was 
announced as wishing to speak to her about Tom 
Barney. She descended to the hall, and old Eph met 
hereye. He bowed clumsily, and told his tale. Tom 
Barney had been driven to sea in the late gale, and 
no one since had heard of him. 

“ And how is Alie?” asked Helen. 

“That’s what I was wishing to speak of, Miss,’ 
said Eph, twisting his hat, and looking down, “she 
takes it mortal hard ;—the old man’s sartainly gone, 
and she looks a like as if her heart would break. It’s 
queer how them two did live there so long.” 

“ Poor thing!” sighed Helen. 

The sailor wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his 
jacket and paused irresolutely. At last, looking boldly 
up, he added, “We are afeard she'll do something 
wrong or a like make way with herself; there’s no 
one there but old Katrine, the old hound, and—and— 
may be, if you, Miss Helen, could just go there you 
might conwince her to come over to the main. A 
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visit from sich great folk would do what none o’ us 
can do, I hope you don’t think me too bold.” 

“ No, indeed, my good man,” said Helen, smiling 
through her sadness, “ and to prove it I will go with 
you.” Her parent was abeent, and the voice of dis- 
tress was in her ear; so, taking her only and little 
brother for company, she departed on her mission. 
Eph landed her on the low, sandy shore, and promising 
to call for her by evening, shook: his sail loose and 
danced gallantly away. 

Helen found no living being to welcome her. 
Slowly she raised the latch and entered the low door. 
In one corner, her face buried in her hands, sat the 
mourner, the picture of stern and aged desolation. 
She did not seem to hear the intruder. 

“ Alie! Alie!” said Helen again, kindly. 

It was a moment before the mourner moved. Age 
js often stubborn in its grief, and cynical; and the 
worse feelings of her desolate Jot were struggling 
with her better ones. But the kindness of the young 
being at her side overpowered her. After a vain 
struggle she yielded to the relief of sympathy, the big 
tears rushed into her eyes, and her old hands trembled 
as she clasped the delicate one laid soothingly on her 
own. It was a touching sight. The flood gates of 
her smothered grief were broken down, and it was 
fearful to see her weep. Poor, poor old mourner! 
Mingling her tears with the widow's as they came 
rolling through her long fingers, Helen, like a minis- 
tering spirit, strove to comfort that desolate old heart 
Imperceptibly she drew her away from her sorrows, 
and at last won her consent to return with her in the 
evening. Such kindness the old, but not insensible 
being could not withsiand, and with a feeling that she 
had found a friend, a feeling which, poor thing! had 
not shamed ber withered heart for years, she mur- 
mured her thanks and stole into the upper room, at 
Helen’s entreaty, to woo a little rest. As the sun had 
already for some hours passed the zenith, the maiden, 
taking her little brother's hand, strolled.out upon the 
beach to look for the expected sail. 

They wandered unconsciously to the extreme end 
of the island-beach. ‘The fresh salt breeze fanning 
heg check, and the gay boy skipping before her, 
frightening the wild sea fowl from the edge of the 
surf, and holding up his shells for her to admire, drove 
away Helen's mournful thoughts. The gay, happy 
smile once more lightened up her features, and her 
merry voice rung out over the waves. She paused at 
length beside the inlet conneeting the ocean with the 
bay. Far away to the left was the low line of the 
main land, with here and there a hill; and at the 6x- 
treme head of the bay, scarcely seen on the flat, dis- 
tant coast to the north, was the little port of Vincent 
town; an uninhabited beach, on the opposite side of 
the inlet which washed at Helen's feet, stretched 
away and fronted the port towards the ocean. To 
her right was the ocean thundering in upon the coast. 
She could not but observe that the sky was even yet 
unsettled. The wind, too, blew in fitful though low 
gusts, and had shifted more towards the sea. The 


seagulls were sweeping inland before it with rapid 


wards the main land, on the left, where the bay be- 
hind her ran down between the coast and the beaches, 
and which was usually spotted with fishing boats, but 
a few flying sails, and one solitary cockle boat was 
seen. Helen turned and gazed in that direction. 
More than a mile down the beach, on the narrowest 
part of the island, and within a few yards of the bay, 
stood the fisherman’s hut. On the sea-side it was pro- 
tected from the high spring tides with a bank, formed 
by the sand collecting among the elder bushes planted 
for the purpose. This singular barrier was some 
twelve feet high. Not a tree was visible on the 
white, bare surface of the island. The long, salt 
marsh waved on the bay shore, and *he short waves 
curled in mimic breakers along. On that desolate 
spot, for thirty years, the Lost Fisherman had lived. 

The sun, wading through the ominous clouds, was 
now within an hour of sunset, and yet the expected 
sail did not whiten the bay. Helen began to be un- 
easy. She wished anxiously for a sight of it, and 
twenty times she fancied her wishes gratified; but a 
moment showed her it was the foam of the wave, or 
the wing of a stooping gull. At last, in half despair, 
she wandered with her little brother back towards 
the house. 

The sun was just setting when she resched the 
door. Meanwhile a rapid change had come over the 
sky. The dark clouds were gathering black and sul- 
len on the edge of the horizon, and the wind one mo- 
ment swept wildly over the ocean, curling the crests 
of the huge billows into a thousand fantastic forms, 
and sweeping the spray in volumes before it, and 
then died away in mournful and sullen gusts. Along 
the coast, far as the eye could see, the swelling waves 
were rolling in towards the breakers, and sending up 
a voice of thunder from the vortex, while their shat- 
tered crest splashed and foamed beneath them. A 
few sea-gulls, revelling in the strife, dipped in the 
surf or shot screaming to the sky. Twilight and 
darkness rolled heavily on. The litde boy, clutching 
his sister's hand, gazed with a half curious, half 
frightened look upon the scene; and Helen, although 
struck with its sublimity, felt an unaccountable fore- 
boding stealing over her. 

“It's a fine night it "ll be, marm!” suddenly ex- 
claimed a harsh voice behind her, and, hastily turn- 
ing, the form of old Katrine met her eye. She was a 
rough, hardy, uncouth creature, attired in a coarse 
red petticoat and sailor’s jacket, and her grizzled gray 
hair was gathered negligently up beneath a sailor's 
hat. Long, long before Helen could remember, this 
singular old being had resided with the Fisherman 
and his wife upon the beach. You might see her 
every day sullenly fishing in her little cockle-boat, 
and scarcely answering the fisherman’s hearty hail. 
Selfish and iron-hearted, the only avenue to.her heart 
was money, and Hlen involuntarily slipped a piece 
into her hand, as she said, 

“And do you think it will keep Ephraim from 
coming off, Katrine?” 

“ Come off, come off, what to-night?” and receiving 
an assent, she continued, “why, marm, he would 





fight, and breasting it slowly in their return. To- 
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never make the beach alive with this wind. When 
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it onee comes it ’ll be harder than when old Barney 
went to the bottom.” 

“For Heaven's sake, don't say so,” said Helen, 
shuddering at the thought of spending the night in 
such a place with this wild and callous-hearted being. 
Katrine saw her alarm and answered, 

“ Don’t be afeard, marm, fur the beach is perfectly 
safe. But, after all, such a night as this ‘Il be you 
never saw: nor did [I but twice. Do you see those 
clouds there,” continued she, raising her long skinn 
arm from the oar on which it rested, and pointing to 
a huge, mis-shapen head, sweeping rapidly and 
gloomily up the horizon, “never but twice have | 
seen such as that, and both o’'em was the fiend’s 
night.” 

“The fiend’s night!” exclaimed Helen, recollecting 
a superstition of the coast that once in every genera- 
tion, a night was given to the evil one, to wreak his 
vengeance on the coast, and that this was the name 
for that eventful night. The tradition was well suitea 
to the character of the people, and many dreadful 
tales were told of it. Helen, however, had always 
viewed it in a philosophic light; but now on the w‘id 
beach, with the tempest gathering around her, and 
the old hag-like creature, with her earnest counte 
nance, pointing to that ominous cloud, she trembled 
in despite of her better reason. 

“The fiend’s night, marm, I saw it once here.” 

“Was it much of a tempest!” falteringly asked 
Helen. 

“ Much!—oh! but it was an awful night. The 
wind shrieked, and the cold snow blew, but old Bar- 
ney langhed at it all when he saw the ship come on. 
She struck just out there, marm,” and seeming to 
have the scene vividly before her, she continued, 
“ we could hear ’em praying and shrieking so awful 
for help as the gusts died away. I’ve heard many 
go. but none like them. I could see ’em, as the wind 
whirled away the snow, hanging in the shrouds ;— 
they hang all night, but when mornin’ came they 
were all gone. There was a sweet young lady, 
young as yourself, lying there on the snowy shore, 
and smiling with her little baby in her arms. They 
were both dead,” and the feelings of the woman tri. 
umphing for a moment over her frozen nature, she 
paused. Helen hung thrilled and shuddering, ye: 
fastened as by a basilisk to her narration. 

“ There wasn't a soul saved. The old ‘oman and 
I couldn’t stand it, and we tried to light a fire; bu 
the storm put it out. Besides, old Tom, (oh! tha: 
night he was awful ') swore he couldn’t hear ‘em. Hs 
was deaf, you know, sometimes,” continucd she, wit! 
a meaning look, “and so he stopped us. 1 always 
said he’d have to answer for that night’s work—bui 
he’s gone to his account—he's gone to his account— 
I think, marm,” continued she, lowering her Voice 
and approaching nearer to He!én, “he'll may be, ii 
all’s true, walk these shores agin.” 

“ Hush, hush, Katrine, what impious fully!” 

“ Well, well,” and she paused awhile, but soon 
continued in another strain, “Ok! marm, cuuld you 
have seen the silks, and cottons, and chiny teas! ‘Tom 
Barney, how next mornin’ he laughed, and mornin’: 





arter for a week as the fine things came on! Oh! jt 
was a grand time—bat it was a dreadful one tuo,” 
and thus with ming!ed feelings of humanity and sel- 
fishness chasing each other through her heart, sofiened 
im some degree by the lost fi-herman’s death, she 
‘urned away to the outhouse where she slept. 

“ Sister, sister, what a fearful woman,” said the 
little boy, looking tremblingly up, “and oh! how 
dreadful was the poor lady and her litile baby! | 
wish we were home,” and the tears rose into his eyes 

Meanwhile the storm ewept up. The scattered 
clouds gathered into dark masses and rolled bodingly 
up the horizon. The hoarse wind swept with threat. 
ening velucity over the sea, every moment deepening 
in power; while anon, the lightning gleamed, and 
the thick drops pattered «own, and then a deeper 
darkness fell upon the scene, and the silence of the 
dead reigned around. Helen felt singularly, though 
apparently causelessly alarmed as she turned into the 
house. 

The evening wore on. 
the lone tenement listening to the gale. Alie, worn 
out with grief and physical fatigue, had forgutien her 


Hour after hour she sat jn 


sorrows in sleep, and Jay unconscious in the low 
chamber above. 
in her lap, his beautiful countenance, half hidden in 


Her little brother had fallen asleep 


curls, turned aside and showing the smile of holy and 
mnocent childhood reposing there. Oh! it was a 
heautiful sight. Butthe nightdeepened The storm 
without grew every moment fiercer. The rain beat 
wildly against the house, and the waves, lke an 
earthqnake, shook the coast. Helen almost fenred 
fur their habitation, bet she comforted herself it bad 
stood as fierce a tempest. Stl!, however, she could 
not but feel uneasy misgivings at so unusual a situa 
tion; and she wondered at the progressive and yet 
natural events by which she had been led into it. 
The conversation with Katrine, too, hung upon her 
mind, and Phe felt that in torerelling the tempest the 
old hag had not erred. The dark hints she had given 
uf foul deeds acied around, gradually had their influ- 
She looked eround 
he roum, all within was hushed, and a faint |ight 


She fa her 


onely, unprotected situation, and a thousand appre- 


ence on the maiven’s thoughts 
threw a melancholy glare around. 
hensions crossed her bosorn A vague sensation of 
alarm stole over her, and as the wind now shrieked 
by, and now died far away with iis hollow, mournful 
sound, it secined to her excived imagivation like the 
wail of deparied spirits over the lo-t fisherman. She 
orea' hed thick. Shadowy figures seemed to flit be- 
lure ber, and thus worn out with fatigue and auxiety, 
she slept 

flow long she continued slumbering they never 
knew. At the first dawn of recollection she beheld 
the rude apartment and the dying candle as before, 
out ber little brwher with a terrified countenance, 
was clutching her arm and calling her. 

“ Helen—Helen—on! dear Helen, do wake,” and 
nis voice trembled with terror. 

“ Well, James, 1 am; but what shall”—the words 
deed uyon ber lips, ‘The mingled wind and rain was 
sull driving past the house with feaiful clamor, but 
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over it all was heard the dull wash of the long swell 
of the sea, and the shock as the heavy waves dashed 
and parted against the house. The horrid truth 
flashed at once upon her mind that the sand banks 
had been broken down, and, good God! they were in- 
undated. It was an awful moment. Her pulse 
ceased, the thick breath gathered chokingly by like an 
iron weight in her throat, and with clasped hands and 
just parted lips, she stood a moment speechless, as the 
full terror of their situation rose rapidly before her. 
Alone, at midnight, on the mighty ocean, far from all 
help, surrounded by a raging and still increasing tem- 
pest, and saved only by a tenement whose timbers 
shook at every surge, what could she do? Rallying 
her faculties, however, she stepped to the windows 
to call Katrine, but the cold spray dashing into her 
face compelled her to desist. 

Suddenly the side door was burst open, and drip- 
ping with brine, old Katrine rushed in. Her dark 
countenance was unusually excited. She waived her 
arm toward: the narrow staircase. 

“Get up, marm, up, it’s our only chance—the 
breakers are boiling over the bank and the room will 
be full direcily, up, up!” and again sho waived her 
arm impatiently. 

Helen paused not a moment. 
brother and darted up the staircase. 

“Up, up, marm, up!” shouted Katrine rapidly fol- 
lowing her. They gained the chamber just in time 
to escape the angry surge, which breaking through 
the entrance after Katrine, foamed and dashed in the 
room below. 

A moment Helena stood mutely thanking Provi- 
dence for their escape, and then turned to her com- 
panion. 

“Oh, Katrine, what can we do,’ 
the house stand ti}! morning ¢” 

“Siand! The fiend only knows—but if the tide 
keeps rising another hour, it ‘ll be nothing whether it 
stands or no.” 

Helen silently buried her face in hef hands, and 
prayed in that dreadiul hour. The beach on which 
they were, even in ordinary seasons, was almost level 
with the tide, but this year they had been unusually 
high. Before the sand. banks slong the shore had 
been constructed, tradition bad ofien said that, in 
heavy gales from the ocean, when the long and t 
mendous bitlows which had run perhaps a thousand 
miles came rolling in, the beach had been overflowed 
That frail defence was now gone, and as the waves 
broke out at sea, they had to contend with the ground 
swell as well as their first shock. ‘Their frail tabira- 
tion was thus racked with two opposing powers, and 
the siorm seemed growing fiercer and fiercer, she felt 
their days were numbered, and the joy of their mo- 
mentary escape faded away, No hope of aid could 
be entertained unless they lived til] morning, and they 
had no means of knowing the hour. All was horrid, 
lingering suspense. She saw, meanwhile, the trou. 
bled waters rise slowly higher. She thought of her 
father, thus by one blow, when absent, to be lefi 
childless. She thought, too, of anoiher whom she 
loved, of the little, shivering boy at her side, and all 


She clasped her 
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said she, “ will 
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that made life dear. Oh! it was an awful thing that 
living death! and louder grew the s:orm,—ihe wild 
wind crashed by,—and the waves swept on, howling 
with: their dull, deep roar, as if impatient fur their 
prey. The old widow and Katrine sivod listeners 
by. The litile boy, like a frightened duve, was nestied 
close to his sister's side; while that sister could only 
press him closer to her bosom 
hima, but she could die with him. Die in that horrid 
manner; as it were, inch by inch. 


She could not save 


Who hears the 
cry, who pillows the furm, who ever sings the requiem 
of “the ocean dead ?” 

A balf an hour of lingering torture had thus passed, 
whose every moment seems an age, wheu suddenly 
the little fellow started up, exclaiming— 

“Hark! hark! sister, what was that?” and stood 
listening intensely. Helen knew the quick hearing 
of childhood, and following his example, she, heard 
distinctly sweeping down from windward a loud, 
clear “halloo.” A thrill of joy shot through her 
veins. 

“Thank God!” she gasped fervently, “oh! Ka- 
trine, there is help at last,” and ciasping her bands, she 
fell back, in the revulsion of feeling, almost senseless, 

The old woman, however, did nut scem to pariake 
of her joy. She stepped cautwusly to the window 
and peered out. 

“ Help, there’s none [ can see; aad | doubt, marm> 
if they ain’t deceiving us.” 

“ What—who do you mean? speak,” rapidly and 
earnestly asked Helen, 

“ Mean,” she commenced, “ but oh! Jesa-Maria!” 
she suddenly added in a quivering vorce, and crosa- 
ing hegsell rapidly, the firs! time tor mauy years, wiih 
one hand, she pointed trembliog!y with the other, and 
gasped * in the name of the suinis, look ibere.” 

Helen sprang. astonithed, to the window. The 
chenge which had come over the old women wos 
really alarming, and it seemed as if every thing 
around hal conspired to increase the duog re With 
pale, horror-struck face; her eyes quatling betore 
wme fearful object m the distance, and yet, by @ fa- 
ial power, fixed immoveably upon it, her whele form 
shaking with fear, stood old Kerine, Uelen pardy 
quivering finger, saw that whieh mode her pause in 
mug'ed alarm and bape. Far awsy belore them the 
whole horizon was in a blaze wih the vivid aud im- 
cessant lightnings which streamed over the waste. 
The wind was sull raging with uuataud violence, 
ind the high mountain Waves seavuard driven telore 
it with impetuous velueny were racing one anoiher 
like metiled coursers; unl, meeting the shallower 
waters of the beach, they curled headlong aver their 
juaming crests end sped on shivered ina tragmtenuts. 
“he whole island before them wus a mess of foam, 
luminous in the red glare of the lighnueg. In the 
intervals, however, of the flashes, an awtu! aud sa- 
The wind 
shriehed ant whistled ia a thoasand unearthly tues, 
and the thunder rattled fearintly over ai ;—and 


there, in the very line of the island, wi tin « short 


ver ata +] darkness fell upon the sceve. 





cable length ineide the breakers, aud scemiugly near 
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caught her dread, and following the direction of her, 
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the spot where Helen had stood a few hours before, 
her long, thin masts like tracery, just seen above the 
driving spray, a dark schooner-built craft was lying 
to. This, at another time and place, would have 
been nothing unusual, but it flashed at once on He- 
len’s mind, that she could morally neither gain nor 
keep so dangerous a situation. At first she deemed it 
an illusion, and she painfully closed her eyes ; but on 
opening them again, there still hung the dark craft in 
the very foam of the breakers. “Can it be no mortal 
ship?” she asked herself involuntarily. She stood in 
trembling uncertainty. She was not superstitious, bui 
the hour, the evidence, and above all, the state of her 
feelings, staggered her incredulity, and with a thrill 
ing awe she gazed speechlessly upon it. 

“It’s the fiend’s ship!” gasped Katrine, catching 
Helen’s arm, and speaking in a low whisper, “ that’s 
no mortal cry. Did I not say poor old Tom wonld 
haunt these shores, marm ?” she added hastily ; and to 
their excited imaginations there seemed a form like 
his standing atthe helm. No other being was aboard. 

Helen had often laughed at these superstitions, and 
the legends that drowned fishermen, in the stormy 
nights, sailed their former haunts, but now unnerved, 
and not able to conquer the evidence of her senses, 
she could not instantly anewer. The lightning still 
gleamed over the white foam, the huge billows still 
broke with appalling violence ahead of the dark hull, 
and still, as if laughing and defying the danger, the 
little bark maintained her fearful position, bowing her 
light masts at every surge, and then rising, like a sea- 
duck, gallantly from the cloud of spray. A strange 
thrill of awe and horror shook the maiden’s heart, as 
she saw the unnatural steadiness of the singular appa- 
rition, in danger of being momentarily submefyed, but 
turning to Katrine, she asked— ‘ 

“ But, Katrine, may it not be some poor mariner, 
driven in from sea?” 

“ How would he git there?” vehemently answered 
her companion, “ he'd be too glad torun down the bay, 
and not lie there in the very jaws of the breakers.” 

Helen felt the force of the reply, but continued. 

“It may, then, be some one from the mainland.” 

* Mainland! There a’n’t a man from Vincent-town 
to Cowega, would dare to put out on such a night, 
merm; and then who'd lie to, withevery breaker flinging 


© its spray on his bow? Besides, he don’t make a bit 


of leeway.” And it seemed, indeed, as if the shadowy 
bark hung in the very spot where they had first seen 
her. 

Such a succession of unanswerable facts rushing on 
the old woman’s mind, well accounts for her agitation. 
She was half a sailor, and they are proverbially super- 
stitious. She still spoke scarcely in a whisper; and 
when, after a pause, the cry of “ helloo” was heard, 
wild and shrill, rising ominously ox. the distant craft, 
and then the same hail, in quick succession, followed 
two or three times, she fairly shivered with fear. 

The cry, however, touched a new chord in the 
maiden’s heart. It startled her, it is true, but after 
the first shock was passed, her cooler reason returned. 
She could not, indeed, account for the singular position 
of the vessel, or the tenacity with which she held it, 





but there is a spring in the mind which nothing can 
subdue, and, despite every thing, Helen began again 
to hope it might be aid. “ At any rate, death wil] 
soon overtake us here,” she thought, and, though she 
trembled with a half lingering awe and dread, she 
resolved to cry for help. “The ways of Providence 
are not our ways,” she unconsciously exclaimed, as 
she begged Katrine to hail. 

“ Hail, marm!” said she, enraged; “are ye mad’ 
Will ye cal to them that’s not mortal ?” and she turn. 
ed away shivering. 

By every argument which she thought would affect 
her, Helen strove to subdue her fear. But for awhile 
she was deaf. In vain, she offered her riches—any 
thing she could name. With something of a sneer, 
she answered — 

“In another hour, marm, your money ‘ll do you 
little good,” and she who, in safety, would have done 
any thing for lucre, was immovable. 

It was no time, however, to stop. If that shadowy 
craft was sailed by human hands, she might seek soon 
a safer harbor, and leave them to their fate. With 
sudden energy, Helen stepped to the window, and, 
before old Katrine could stay her, had sent her feeble 
voice over the waters. It scarcely seemed to be heard, 
but it broke the spell of the old woman’s fear, and, 
when a few moments passed, and all was still, she 
gathered courage, and looked furtively out on the 
scene. An impenetrable darkness now hung over all, 
and they could hear the mingled roar of the winds and 
the surf, and feel the dead weight of the shattered 
waves as they fell against the house. 

Helen redoubled her exertiens with Katrine. Her 
hail had not been answered, and she trembled lest the 
aid had passed away. She reasoned again and 
again. 

“ Well, it can’t be worse. Besides, marm, they ss; 
human voices drive ’em away. The saints preserve 
us,” suddenly said her companion, and, pitching her 
voice according to the gale, she sang out “ahoy! ahoy!” 
The sound was borne far away upon the breeze, but 
no answer followed. Emboldened by the effort, hope 
again resumed her sway, and, in a louder tone, she 
repeated the summons. For a while, a crash of thun- 
der drowned every other ery, though the lightning 
flashing sharp before them, lightened up the darkness, 
apd they saw again the foam and the breakers; but 
ship and helmsman had vanished from the sceue.— 
Once more, and quickly, the old woman sent her loud 
thrilling shout over the waste, and the feebler voices 
of the others swelled the cry. It was in vain. Whe- 
ther mortal or not, that fearful bark had only mocked 
them. Despair gnawed at their hearts. Old Katrine 
muttered— 

“Once more ; and, if mortal it be, they shall hear.” 
And raising her hands to her mouth, and straining her 
throat to its fiercest tension, she poured forth a shrill, 
wild cry, that almost drowned the gale. She leaned 
breathless back, clasping the sill convulsively in her 
suspense. The gale, for a moment, lulled, and they 
listened in thrilling agony, while, for that instant, their 
breath stopped, their pulses ceased, and there came to 
their ears the dull, death-like washing of the waters, 
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but nothing else. The momentary lightning showed 
them a stormy, foaming, and deserted waste. 

“It’s the fiend’s ship. I told ye it would only mock 
us,” almost shrieked Katrine, striking her arm wildly 
down, and seeing Helen about to implore her to con- 
finue, she added—* No! curse it—would ye have me 
screech to the dead ?” and turning away, she clam- 
bered up the ladder leading out upon the roof. Old 
Alie, too, who had silently partaken of their hopes, 
retreated to her pallet, and sat wringing her aged 
hands and muttering her prayers, every now and then 
turning to the maiden, and mourning that she had 
brought her there. She, however, with a face of calm 
despair, clasped her brother closer in her arms, and 
sat down with that resignation which is so fearful at 
death. The last act of the drama was winding up, 
The waters began to splash into the room, with the 
crests of the coming waves. They deepened, there- 
fore, at every surge. ‘They were already a foot high 
in their narrow prison-house. Casting, therefore, one 
wild thought on home and all she loved, Helen bid 
farewell to earth, committed al! to God, and silently 
waited the wave which should end their tortures. 

« Sister, we shall soon be in heaven, with mother 
and the sweet angels; shail we, sister?” murmured 
the boy upon her bosom. But the heart-broken sister 
answered only with her tears. 

That night was a startling one to the inhabitants 
of the little port of Vincent town. The rain splashed 
in the deserted streets, the wind roared among the 
creaking trees and around the houses, and the few 
vessels moored at their anchors, rocked fearfully on 
the short swell. A miser would not have turned a 
dog from his doors ; and the mother elasped her child 
closer in her arms, and thanked God that her babe 
was housed. 

It was long past midnight, and a Jittle group, heed- 
less of the tempest, was gathered on the pier. Fore- 
most in the crowd, stood a young man, with an excited 
mien, and still arrayed in a travelling dress. Who he 
was no one knew, though all shrewdly guéssed. He 
had driven into the town about midnight, and was just 
retiring into the little tavern, when he caught from 
thé unusually late loungers at the bar, an intimation 
of Helen Trevor’s danger. From that moment he was 
a different man. Quick, earnest. and eloquent, he 
sooner comprehended her danger, than he daring 
resolved to save her at the peril of his life, and in- 
fusing a portion of his spirit into those around him, 
had soon obtained a boat and crew. 

“ Well, as the tide has ris more nor five feet, it is 
dangerous, that’s certain,” said Eph, whose conscience 


_ troubled hin for neglecting, as he had promised, to 


bring off Helen in the afternoon. “I didn’t think, 
when [ dallied drinking with my old crony, Barton, 
that I hadn’t seen for years, that it would turn out so, 
besides, Tim Jones promised to take my place, and 
broke his word, the lubber ; but, captain, it’s running 
into Davy’s locker—though the young lady was kind 
to me when I'd the rheumatis—and,” said he, hesi- 
tatingly, “ curse it,if I can refuse, and there’s my hand 
on it.” 
“ Huzza for Eph!” shouted the crowd. 


The business was speedily arranged. Stimulated 
by the money and earnest courage of the stranger, 
and not willing to be outdone by any, the crew was 
soon completed, a half hour was spent in preparation, 
and, after a hearty cheer from the admiring crowd, 
the gallant schooner shot from the whurf, and was soon 
lost in the impenetrable gloom. As the spectators turn- 
ed to depart, a sudden illumination disclosed her white 
sails far away in the foam of the southern horizon. 

“What's our course, Eph? the bay is as dark as a 
wolf’s mouth, but you say you know it well,” said the 
stranger. 

“With the wind here at nor’ east, we must run 
down the beach; it’s a good thing it lightens so, yer 
honor, one can see a little, though I never seed it so 
sharp in such a wind.” 

“ A little singular in this latitude, I grant.” 

For a time the trusty bark breasted it gallantly 
along. As if conscious of her mission, she cut the 
billows with her bow, and rushed on with the swift- 
ness of a racer. Her firm, noble crew knew all hung 
on her. The chances of success were, indeed, few; 
but, hey were making a generous effort, even though 
they felt that life and death wee equally balanced. 
Their conduct was the more noble, that they did not 
know the inundation of the beach. But every instant 
the storm increased. The rain poured in torrents, the 
wind howled along, wrapping the schooner in a cloud 
of driving spray. ‘The strained rncte hent like whi 
stalks, and the leeward gunwale was buried in every 
wave, almost to the mast. Still, however, Eph and 
the stranger stood firmly at the helm, apparently de- 
termined to drive her on or sink. When, however. 
as she pitched fearfally in the short waves, a sudden 
puff laid her almost on her beam ends, Eph, as she 
slowly righted, exclaimed, 

“ She can’t stand it much longer. I’ve been in her 
many a gale; but she never equalled this.” 

“How far off are we, think you?” eagerly asked 
the stranger. 

“ We must be nigh about there, captain,” said he, 
“but it’s a hard night to tell one’s bearings.” 

“Then, in God’s name, keep on,” was the reply; 
“ but, would to heaven it was morning !” 

All this time, the flashes, at intervals, were blazing 
around them, but the experienced sailor looked in vain 
for the beach. He began, indeed, to suspect the truth, 
when the look-out sung 

“ Light ahead !” 

“Where away?” quickly demanded the young 
stranger. 

“ Dead ahead, sir, but I can’t see it now,” said the 
man, in a perplexed voice. 

The young man stepped hastily forward, and, in a 
moment, returned, exclaiming, 

“The man niust have been mistaken, I do not even 
see the beach.” 

“I begin to think, captain, it's overflowed,” coolly 
answered Eph. 

“In mercy’s name, no!” almost gasped the young 
man ; but, in a moment, he had resumed the calm port 
of one who, conscious of danger, braves it at once, 





and added, “ Then, is there no hope?” 
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“ Liitle—I fear the house will soon wash away, but 
we may yet be in time, if we can find ’em.” 

“That light might be theirs,” replied the young 
man, anxiously, “and, if so, we are, perhaps, past it.” 

His companion made no reply ; but, springing on the 
taffrail, he gazed out on the gloom. He could not 
certainly tell, but he nearly judged their position. 

ne vivid Hushes too, deserted him; but calm, quick, 
and daring, he merely turned his quid, and said, 

“If we heave to, we'll keep nearest it anyhow ; it’s 
a tempting Providence, it’s true, but our chance of 
getting back, ar'n’t worth that,” and he flung the old 
soldier away, “so it's not much whether we go to 
Davy Jones's locker, sooner or not.” 

“ A good craft and a brave crew,” was the answer, 
“we'll have ‘em in port yet, my good fellow ; 1 pray 
heaven, we catch the light again.” 

Obedient to the order, the gallant bark was now 
lying-to, under a close reefed topsail. Their situation, 
meanwhile, was growing more and more dangerous 
The sturdy, cool seaman, had lost all knowledge of 
their position, and their only chance was in constantly 
heaving the lead. 

“Three—two by five—three,” was sung out suc- 
cessively, and as yet, all was safe. 

It was dreadfully sublime, as they hung there. ‘The 
darkness was so thick and palpable, that the bow 
could scarcely be seen. The mingled roar of the wind 
and waters was awfal, and evry. wave broke stag 


‘ seams. os ~~ *--= sha swerved 
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around, and the billows swept her decks, almost laying 
her on her beam ends. She rose, however, majesti- 
cally from the shock. 

“ Hilloo! hil—hil—hilloo!” sung away the look-out. 

But neither the light was seen, nor answer followed. 
A few moments of increasing doubt ensued, when the 

young man said, 

“1 don’t like that roar: surely we aro not drifting 
on the breakers.” 

At the instant, the whole horizon was illuminated, 
and the cry of “ Breakers ahead!” rung ominously out. 
Eph, however, careless of the ery, nodded as he look- 
ed forth, and gazed for a few minutes eagerly around 
on the ocean foam, in which they so daringly run. 
The whole crew sprang instantly to man the ropes, 
and waited breathlessly the order, conscious they must 
come round instantly, or ran upon the surf. It was a 
startling period. The boldest of them blanched, for 
the waves were already combing within a cable's 
length, when Eph sprung down again, and waving 
his hand seized the helm. The schooner vacillated, 
slowly wore round, and then, gathering headway, 
glanced through the waters, the impatient billows 
vainly careering on her quarter. 

“ A narrow escape!” said the young man, drawing 
a Jong breath,“do you know where we are now, 
Eph?” 

“Ay, do I; it was as judgmatical to find that ont, as 
to bring her round; and, raally, captain, but it was 
nicely done.” 

The danger was now, however, only lessened, and 
not removed. The horizon was again dark, and they 
were racing before the waves with no other guide 





than that momentary view. They were now nearing 
the place where the old seaman said the house had 
stood, but still no answer came up from leeward to 
their continued shouts. The gale swept roaring by 
and they were rushing like a meteor with it down the 
coast, 

“Light ahead!” again sung the look-out. The 
young man sprang forward, and, with a thrill of joy, 
perceived a faint light over the windward bow, glim- 
mering amid the distant foam. 

“Ahoy! ahvy!” roared the excited young man, 
amid the wildness of the gale, as their bark shot by to 
leeward ; and in a few minutes the beacon was flick- 
ering a quarter of a mile behind. 

“ We must tack, and take them off,” he said, in a 
voice of elated joy. 

“ It's impossible, captain ; I see you've sailed, and 
you can parceive it; look here:” and he pointed him 
to the billows which were sweeping unrestrained over 
the inundated island, far different from the somewhat 
broken ones with which they had hitherto had to con- 
tend. It was an agonizing moment for the young 
man, but he saw it was hvpeless to contend. 

“I pity the poor young ‘oman—God bless her!” 
added Eph, “ I'd save her if | could—but it’s no use— 
it’s no use—we can't bring her off,” and he wiped his 
eyes with his sfeeve. 

“Good God!” was the only, and heart broken ex- 
clamation of the stranger, as he turned and gazed upon 
the Ech: Suddenly, efter a moment, it died away; 
and then, more like one bereft of reason, than a man, 
he wildly strode the narrow deck. The hardy Eph 
gazed mournfully on him, uncertain and wavering. 
They had now run into smoother water, and were 
rolling to leeward of a part of the island which had 
not been overfluwed. He paused, hesitatingly. The 
stranger suddenly looked up— 

« By heaven! Eph, we must make another effort— 
we must—we must,” he exclaimed with energy, “ the 
morning is breaking, the gale lulls, and what though 
we die, can we die nobler?” 

“ Well,” said the old seaman, “ you're a noble fel- 
low; and the young lady let go the mainsail, and 
be d—d to you!” he shouted, to hide his emotion, as 
she rolled frightfully, and then heavily and trembling 
came around. A moment more, and she was thump- 
ing into the very eye of the wind.” 

Slowly and darkly the morning broke, and, like a 
worn out courser, the gallant schooner stiffly, though 
lazily, beat along. It was still too dark to see far, 
when they had made, with infinite danger, a sufficient 
offing, to ran again down by the island. It was a 
thrilling time as she flew once more along the coast. 
The storm was rapidly subsiding, but the sea was still 
fearful, and they knew not that the house yet stood. 
An hour had passed since they lost the light, and, in 
all human probability, those whom they so nobly tad 
sought to rescue, were where aid could never reach 
them. A thick, frightful breathing came over the 
stranger, and his head seemed dizzy as he strained 
his eyes into the uncertain light. He leaned for sup- 
port against the mast. The crew hung breathlessly 
around. 
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“A——hoy!” sang the look-vut, prolonging the 
sound for nearly a minute. All was still. They were 
shooting by where ey had thought the house had 
stood. Eph looked up, and mournfully shook his 
head. 

“ Ahoy—a-hoy !” 


“Be my depitty, captin,’ said he, smiling at the 
stranger. 

The young man bowed, turned, and hastily entered 
the low cabin. The beautiful girl was*bending over 
her young companion when he entered, but, at the 
sound, she raised her face, and for a moment, gazed 

“Hil-lo-o-o!” swept feebly up from windward, in| in mingled doubt and pleasure on the intruder. Her 
return, and the blood tingled in the young man’s veins, | swimming eyes kindled, her rounded bust heaved, and 
as he saw, in the gray light of the morning, the long, the blood swept, with tell-tale velocily, even to her 
sought for habitation, appearing and disappearing as | brow. 
the waves rose and fell around it; while the exeited| “Helen—Helen! may I claim you now?” asked 
crew burst into aloud and simultaneous “ hurra,” and | the stranger, in his clear, open voice. 
the schooner was quickly hove-to ip the bay, within a “Frank!” scarcely murmured the maiden, “ my 
short distance of the sufferers. They were now seen’ betrothed!” was the only answer, as he caught her in 
distinctly, crowded in the narrow gable window of the | his arms. 
house. They had heard the shouts of the rescuers,| “Do you mean?” said an old salt, looking up, as the 
and old Katrine had only been re-assured by recog: | landlord of the little tavern in Vincent town, for the 
nizing Eph as his dark craft loomed mistily in the | four hundred and fiftieth time, finished these tradition- 
morning. With difficulty, and seizing an opportunity | ary facts, “do you mean to say that these were the 
when the sea had momentarily subsided, they were | breakers, and that the queer craft, lying-to, it may be 
taken off Helen, overpowered by the unexpected | about here, was old Eph Haines’ fore-topsail?” and, 
rescue, was borne by the stranger senseless into the suiting the action to the word, he dipped his finger in- 
cabin, and left to the rough care of old Katrine and | his beer, and drew them on the table. “ Mine host’ 
Alie. nodded assent. “Then,” exclaimed he, energetically, 

“ Now, boys, let her go,” shouted Eph, “ and we'll | starting up,“ that part's a d—d lie. I've heerd it 
run down to Cowega till the storm's over.” | many a time, when a boy, and knowed them as knowed 

As they darted off, however, a frightful surge swept | old Katrine ; and, to her dying day, she swore it was 
on, a crash was heard, and their strained eyes beheld | Tom Barney, in one of old Davy’s Baltimore built 
the dark mass behind, fall Helplessly into the waves. | clippers.” 

“How is Miss Trevor?” eagerly asked the stranger,; And thus, too, say most of the fishefmen on the 
when old Katrine and Alie came on deck, as the little | coast. And many a snowy night, their children creep 
fishing village of Cowega hove in sight. | trembling to bed, after having heard the fearful legend 

“ Better,” said Katrine, and turning to Eph, “she | of “ The Lost Fisherman.” C—. 








wishes to thank her preservers.” 


A DRINKING 


: | Philadelphia, September 14th. 183°. 


SONG. 


An old affair, but worthy of reprint. 


-_ 


Fill the cup, the bow], the glass, | 
With wine and spirits high, 

And we will drink, while round they pass 
To— Vice and Misery! 


Pash quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the goblet low, 

And drink in revelry’s swelling strain, 
To—Reaszon's overthrow ! 

Push round, push round, in quickest time, 
The lowest drop be spent, 

In one loud round, to—Grief and Crime, 

And Crime’s just punishment ! 





Fill, fill again! fill to the brim ; 
To—Loss of honest fame ! 

Quaff—deeper quaff—while now we drink— 
Our Wives’ and Children’s shame ! | 


Push round and round, with loudest cheers 
Of mirth and revelry— 

We drink to— Woman's sighs and tears, 
And—Children's poverty ! 


Once more, while power shall yet remain, 
E’en with its latest breath, 

Drink !—to ourseLves Disease and Pain, 
And Infamy and Death !* 
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Uut A BANGZUING BOVETG BLADD. 





A FAVORITE IRISH COMIC SONG. # 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


AND SUNG BY TYRONE POWER,1N THE NEW DRAMA OF THE WHITE HORSE OF THE PEPPERS. 
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be a rich debts was paid. 
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Itt. 


I’m the finest guide that ever you see, 

I know ev'ry place of curiosity, 

From Ballinafad unto Tanderagee, 

And if you’re for sport, come along wid me. 


IV. 


For Pll lade you sportin® round about, 

We've wild ducks and widgeon, and snipe and throut, 
And I know where they are and what they’re about, 
And when they’re not at home I’m sure they’re oute 


Ve 


The miles in this counthry much longer be, 
But that is a saving of time you see, 

For two of our miles is equal to three, 
Which shortens the road in a great degree. 


vi. 


And Pll show you good drinking too, 

I know the place where the whiskey grew, 
A bottle is good, when it's not too new, 
And I’m fond of one, but I doat on two. 


Vit. 


Truth is scarce when lars is nesr, 

But squecling is plenty when pigs you shear, 
And mutton is high when cows is de«r, 

And rint it is scarce four times a year» 
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NOVEMBER. 





Earthquake in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Born, at Albany, N. Y. Stephen Van Rennselaer, the patroon of Albany. 

The British Stamp Act went into operation in America, to the great dissatisfaction of the 
inhabitants, who expressed their displeasure by tolling bells, etc. or 

Advanced Guard of the American army under General Brown, repulsed an attack by a British 
force. 

British ship of war Bacchaute captured American privateer Macdonough. 

Died, at Boston, aged 75, Jonathan Mason, formerly U. 8. Senator. 

U. S. Literary Convention assembled at New York, and formed themselves into an Institu- 
tion called The National Society of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

Died, in Fayette County, Kentucky, aged 103, John Howard, a revolutionary soldier—he re. 
ceived 5 wounds at the Battle of Guilford. 

Committees of Correspoadence (the origin of Congress) appointed in Boston by “ The Sons of 
Liberty.” 

General Washington issued his farewell orders to the American army. 

All Acts of Congress respecting neutrals rescinded by President Madison, on the presumption 
that Bonaparte intended to revoke the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

The British again repulsed by the Americans under General Brown, at French Creek, Pa. 

Americans under General Coffee defeated the Creeks at Talluschatches, killing 200 warriors, 
and taking 86 prisoners. 

Died, aged 78, Mejor General Thomas Pinckney, a distinguished revolutionary officer, Go- 
vernor of South Carolina, M. C., and Minister to London. 

| Four Bishops of the Episcopal Church consecrated at New York—viz. Vermont, New Jersey, 

Ohio, and Kentucky. 
An order issued by the government of the U. S. prohibiting the use of ardent spirits in the 

armies of the U. S. 

| Died, at Belfast, Maine, aged 62, Abiel Wood. of Wiscasset, formerly M.C. 

James I. granted the Plymouth Company a patent for the planting, ordering, and governing 
of New England. 

Born, Samuel Davis, president of Nassau Hall, and founder of the first Presbytery in New 
England. 

Louisiana, including New Orleans, ceded to Spain by France. 

St. Johns, Canada, surrendered to the Americans under Montgomery, including a quantity of 
cannon, arms, and naval stores. 

The fine and spacious Exchange at Boston destroyed by fire. 

Massachusetts General Court agreed to resist the orders of the Long Parliament, and declared 
its independence. 

Mutiny amongst the N. H. troops. Captain Beall killed. 

The Congress of the U. S. adjourned to Annapolis, Md. from Princeton, on account of the 
open disaffection of the army. 

Battle of Miami Village. Americans under General St. Clair defeated by the Indians. 3¢ 














officers killed, 21 wounded, several mortally. About 835 men killed and wounded. 
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1811 
1813 
1814 
1819 


1835 
1837 


1603 


1722 
1777 


1809 
1813 
1814 


1816 
1831 


1620 
1806 


1810 
1813 


1814 
1836 


1606 


1753 
1779 
1791 
1810 
1812 


1813 





Treaty between Tripoli and U. S. signed at Algiers. 

Americans, under General Izard, having destroyed Fort Erie, retire feom U. C. 

The militia of Virginia assembled at Fort Gower, declared their independence, and resolved 
to support the rights of their countrymen. 

Died, at Morrisania, N. Y. aged 64, Governor Morris, celebrated Orator and Statesman. 

Died, at New York, aged 82, General Philip Van Courtlandt, a distinguished revolutionary 
officer. 

Died, at West Point, N. Y., aged 88, Major Roger Alden, a revolutionary officer. 

The office of The Vindicator, a revolutionary paper in Montreal, destroyed by violence. 

Born, in Norfolk County, Va., Richard Dale, a Commodore in U. S. Navy, and first Lieut. to 
Pan! Jones in the action with the Serapy. 

Died, in Boston, aged 64, James Bowdoin, Governor of Massachusetts. 

British order in council issued, condemning all neutral vessels and their cargoes trading with 
the French ports. i 

Died, aged 63, Oliver Ellsworth, a distinguished Statesman, and Chief Justice of the U. S. 

The American flotilla, consisting of 300 boats full of troops, under General Wilkinson, can- 
nonaded by the British from the Canadian shores, without sustaining the slightest injury. 

A new form of government, the third, of Pennsylvania, passed into effect. 

Lord Dinmore, British governor of Virginia, declared the State in rebellion, proclaimed mar- 
tial law, and invited the slaves to join him. 

General Washington, in retaliation of the death of Joshua Huddy, an American Captain, 
hanged by the British without a trial, resolved to hang an English Captain, and desired 
two prisouers to decide by lot which should suffer death. Sir Charles Aegill drew the 
fatal chance, and was ordered for execution; but by the intercession of the French 
Court, he was released. 

Battle of Tippecanoe, on the Wabash, Indiana. The Indians under Tecumseh and the Pro- 
phet defeated by the Americans under General Harrison. 

A detachment of the British army routed by the Americans under General Macomb, near 
Harnilton, on the St. Lawrence. 

Americans under General Jackson, entered Pensacola. The British retired to their shipping 
having first destroyed the fortifications. 

Died. at Northampton, Mass, aged 74, Caleb Strong, L. L D, Senator of U. S., Member ot 
State Convention, and Governor of Massachusetts for nine years. 

The New York and Erie Rail Road commenced. 

Riot at Alton, ll. Abolition Press destroyed. Reverend E. P. Lovejoy and Mr. Bishop shot 
dead. 

Patent issued by the King of France to De Mouts, for the sovereignty of Arcadia, extending 
from the shores of the Delaware te the parallel of Montreal—with exclusive privileges. 

Born, at Bladensburg, Md., William Wirt, a celebrated Statesman, Jurist, and Literateur. 

British attacked Mud Fort. now Fort Mifflin, on the Delaware, which was bravely defended 
by Colonel 8. Smith and Major Simeon Thayer. 

British Minister at Washington, F. J. Jackson, debarred from all intercourse with the govern- 
ment of the U. S. by order of President Madison. 

The Creeks defeated by the Americans under General Jackson, at Talladega, Alabama. 29 
warriors slain. 

American Privateer Schooner General Putnam taken by the British Man of War Leander. 
off Cape Sable. 

Brig Juno, of New York, upset at sea, and 32 persons lost. 

Convention of Delegates assembled at Dover, Delaware, to amend the Constitution of the 
State. 

The Pilgrim Fathers first espied the shores of America—off Cape Cod. 

Earthquake at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Died, at Lincoln, Mass., aged 80, Brigadier General Eleazer Brooks, a distinguished revolu- 
tionary officer. 

Earthquake at Portsmouth, N. H. 

British repulsed in an attempt upon Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Died, at Harrisburg, Pa., aged 71, Major General Andrew Porter. 

The River Delaware blockaded by British Men of War. 

Died, in Goochland County, Va., aged 67, James Pleasants, M. C., Governor of Virginia, U 
S. Senator, and Member of the Convention of 1837. 

A vessel equipped for American discovery, by Popham, the Chief Justice of England and- 
Gorges, the Governor of Plymouth, captured by the Spaniards. 

Born, in Paris, France, Francis A. Matignon, a celebrated Physician in the U. S. 

Died, aged 50, Joseph Hewes, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Born, near Charleston, S. C., Robert Y. Hayne, Statesman. 

Tremendous Siorm and High Tide at Boston—the Town overflowed. 

U. S. Schooner Growler captured on Lake Ontario a British Schooner with valuable cargo 
and $12,000 in money aboard. The Growler was convoying a prize Schooner at the* 
time of capture, and the British vessel taken this day was under convoy of two British 
Sloops of War. 

Died, at Providence, R. I. Jeremiah Olney, a distinguished revolutionary officer. 

Advanced Guard of the American army under General Brown, defeated a strong party of 

British troops near the Longue Saut, on the St. Lawrence. 
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Providence and Stonington Rail Road opened to the public. 

The British government issued orders in council retaliatory on the Berlin decree of Napo. 
leon. The U.S. strongly opposed the British orders, termed the paper blockade, which 
placed violent restrictions on their commerce. 

Battle of Chrystler's Field or Williamsburg, U. C., between the British aud the Americans. 
Both sides claimed the victory. 

Nat Turner, a leader of a slave insurrection in Southampton County, Va., executed. 

Great tempest and rise of water in Lake Erie—many vessels wrecked, some lives lost, and 
much damage done to Buffilo and other border cities. 

The Americans under General Montgomery, entered Montreal, which the British had pre 
viously evacuated. 

American Schooner Defence attacked by two British Ships of War, near Hog Island, S. C 
being the commencement of open hostilities in South Carolina. 

British repulsed in an attack on Amerivan General Sumpter, at Broad River, S. C. 

Sloop Betsey, Captain Kennedy, of Philadelphia, captured off Currituck, N. C. by British 
Frigate Lacedemonian, who took out the crew, and left the Captain with a Captain 
Holbrook on board, under the charge of a prize master and 5 men. In the night, the 
two American Captaias rose on the British, retook the Sloop, and carried her safe inw 
Washington, N. C., with their 6 prisoners ou board. 

Died, in Lincoln County, N. C., aged 77, General Joseph Graham, a revolutionary oflicer o{ 
distinction. 

Them s Hansford, a native Virginian, hanged by order of Sir William Berkely, for rebellion— 
the first American martyr in the eause of republicanism. 

Born, in Maryland, John Dickinson, author of the celebrated “ Farmers’ Letters.” 

Massachusetis issued the first Letiers of marque and reprisal against England. 

General Arnold arrived with his wilderness party before Quebec, but was compelled to retire 

John Moody hanged as a Spy, at Philadelphia. He intended to have seized the books and 
papers of Congress. 

Died, Brigadier General Leonard Covington, of wounds received while leading the American 
forces at the Battle of Chrystler’s Field, on the 11th of this month. 

Convention agreed on between U. S. Minister and Court of Great Britain, to indemnify in. 
juries to American commerce during the past war. 

Died, at Mount Airy, Va, aged 72, Sir Jennings Beckwick, known as the “ Leather Stock 
ing” of the northern neck. 

Born, at Cambridge, Mass., William Fessenden, Philanthropist. 

Fort Mifflin, (Mud Fort) on the Delaware, evacuated by the Americans, afier a gallant de- 
fence, wherein 250 of the garrison were kilied or wounded. 

Died, at Siratford, Coun., aged 93, William Samuel Johnson, L. L. D., a distinguished Jurist 
Senator of U. S., and President of Columbia College. 

Died, in New York, aged 63, of apoplery, Thomas Addis Emmett, a celebrated Lawyer. 

Died, near Baltimore, aged 96, Charles Carroll, of Carrolivn, one of the Signers of the Decia- 
ration of Independence, and the longest liver of that band of worthies. 

Died, at Talladega, Ala. aged 36, Samuel W. Mardis, M. C. from Alabama. 

Born, William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the strenuous advocate of the rights of America, in the 
English Senate. 

Articles of confederation adopted by the various Colonies, and the name of the United States 
first assumed. 

Died, at Princeton, N. J., aged 72, John Witherspoon, D. D., L. L. D., and one of the Signer 
of the Declaration of independence. 

Disturbances arising from private quarrel between American and French sailors, at Savan- 
nah, S.C. Two French Privateers burnt, and severa! sailors killed on both sides. 
Boston Tea Party. Several citizens, disguised as Indians, entered the Ships at the wharves, 
and destroyed 342 chests of imported tea, upon which a duty of 3d. per pound was 

intended to be charged. 

Fort Washington, on an Island near Kingsbridge, N. Y. surrendered to the British with 
nearly 3000 prisoners. 

Treaty between United States and Choctaws. 

The Coast of the U. S. from the Mississippi to Long Island Sound, declared by proclamation 
of the British Admiral to be in a state of blockade. 

Earthquake at Ogdensburg. N. Y. 

Sieamboat Flora burst her boilers on the Obie, 30 miles below Cincinnati. 

Arms first appealed to in the Canadas insurrection. Several radical leaders arrested, and 
rescued by their own party. 

Riots in Boston, from Commodore Knowles having sanctioned the impressment of severs! 
citizens to serve as sailors aboard the King's Ships. 

Eleven British vessels laden with stores, captured by the Americans under Colonel Easton. 
at Sorrel or Chambly River, L Canada. 

Ogdensburgh, N. Y. cannonaded by the British gun boats. 

Died, at Hartford, Conn, Eli Tedd, M_ D. and Philanthropist. 

Died, at Charleston, S C., aged 45, Wa. D. Martin, a distingaished Jurist, and formerly M. C 

Very extranrdinary Aurora Borealis visible ia many parts of U. S. 

Cortez sailed from Cuba for Mexico. 

Born, at Bladensburg, Md., William Wirt, a distinguished Literateur, and Allorney General 
of United States. 
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Fort Lee, near the Hackinsac, N. J., evacuated by the Americans, who left a quantity of 
valuable stores, cannon, and baggage, to the British. 

U. S. Congress authorized the establishment of lotteries, to defray the expenses of the war. 

Fort Mercer evacuated by the Americans. 

Philips Manor, N. Y., burnt by order of Governor Tryon, under circumstances of extra 
cruelty. 

Died, near Albany, aged 71, Philip Schuyler, a distinguished revolutionary officer. 

Creeks defeated by the Americans under General White, at Hillibee ; 60 warriors killed, and 
256 prisoners taken, without the loss of a single American. 

gues Bartlett, N. H., aged 74, Ebenezer L. Hall, a revolutionary soldier and distinguished 

urist. 

The most severe shock of an earthquake ever known in New England. 

Americans compelled to abandon their position on Red Bank, N. J., and leave their stores in 
the hands of the British. i 

Shock of an Earthquake felt at Fredericksburg, Va. 

Jay’s Treaty signed in London. 

Died, aged 60, Philip Doddridge, a distinguished Lawyer and M. C. 

Convention of Delegates assembled at Columbia, 8. C., and passed opposite ordinances to 
the Tariff Act of the U. S. Congress. 

Columbus and his brother Diego landed at Cadiz from his third voyage of discovery—pri- 
soners and in chains. 

Skirmish between Sumpter’s troops and Tarleton’s legion on the Tyger River, S. C. 

Died, at Fayetieville, N. C. Major General Richard Caswell, President of the Senate, and 
Governor of the State of N. C. 

U.S Schooner Reialiation captured by two French Frigates. 

Died, in Saratuga*County, N. Y., aged 85, Colonel James Livingston, a celebrated revolu- 
tionary officer. 

Packet Ship Bristol, from Liverpool to New York, wrecked on Rockaway Beach. More 
than 70 lives Jost. 

The Oneida Bank, at Utica, N_ Y., robbed of 108,600 dollars. 

Born, in Essex Connty, Mass., Josiah Bartlett, Governor of N. H. 

East and West Florida advertised in the London papers, as about to be laid out into town- 
ships, and Jots offered gratis to actual settlers. 

John Horne Tooke, tried in London for high treason, in asserting that the royal troops had 
committed murder in firing upon the Americus al Lexupgion. He was sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment, and fined. 

The Berlin decree, wherein Bonaparte declared the British Islands in a state of blockade, 
foridding the whole world communicating with them, even by letter or packet. 

Fort Niagara bombarded by the British at Fort George. 

The first Maryland Colony, consisting of 200 setilers under Leonard Calvert, sailed from 
England. 

Born, at Albany, N. Y., Philip Schuyler, a distinguished Patriot. 

Cobble, or Miller's Hull, near Boston, possessed and entrenched by 1000 Americans. 

Fort St. George, Long Island, captured by Americans under Major Talmadge. Many prisoners 
taken, and the works, shipping, and stores destroyed. 

U.S Brg Vixen captured by British Frigate Southampton. 

Died, at Porismouth, N. H, aged 70, Clement Storer, Senator of U. S. 

Died, at East Haddam, Conn., aged 78, General Epaphroditus Champion, long time a Member 
of Congress. 

Violent gale on Lake Erie. Number of lives lost from the rise of water at Buffalo, and much 
property destroyed. 

Congress of U.S. voted thanks to General Lafayette, and gave him permission to return to 
France. 

American Privateer Tom, of Baltimore, captured British Packet Ship Townsend. 

Died, in Washington, D. C., aged 70, Elbridge Gerry, V. P. of U. S., Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and one of the Signers of the Deciaration of Independence. 

British Camp before New Orleans attacked by Americans under General Jackson. 

Died, at New Orleans, aged 42, William C. C. Claiborne, the first Governor of Lonisiana. 

Skirmish at St. Dennis, L. C., wherein the British regulars are worsted by the Canadians. 

Solemn gathering of the people of Rhode Island for the reception of the King’s letters patent, 
granted on the most honorable terms by Charles II. 

Americans and British, under General Braddock, took possession of Fort du Quesne, which 
the French had evacuated. From this date, the Fort received the name of Pitt, and the 
city was called Pittsburg. 

Died, in U C., aged 65, Thayendaneca, or Joseph Brant, the celebrated half-bred Onondaga 
or Mohawk Indian. 

Treaty of Peace concluded at Ghent hetween Great Britain and the United States. 

Great fire at Camden, S.C. Lwas, 150 000 doliars , 

More than half the town of Snowhill, Md., destroyed by fire. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 76, Cotonel William Duane, the able Edit -of “The Aurora.” 

Died, at Waterloo, N. Y., aged 63, Robert 8. Rose, furmeriy M. C. 

Uhe British evavnaied New York, and the Americans took possession of the city—peace and 
ndependence being established. 
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Born, at Salisbury. Conn., Josiah S. Johnston, Judge of Louisiana, Senator of U.S. He wae 
killed in 1833 by an explosion of gunpowder in the hold of the Lioness Steamboat, in 
the Red River. 

Died, at Charleston, S. C., aged 83, Major James Hamilton, a revolutionary officer. 

Great fire at Johnstown, N. Y. Loss, 30,000 dollars. 

The Canadian Insurgents defeated at St. Charles, L. C. 

St. Charles, L. C. taken from the insurgent Canadians by the British troops under Colonel 
Wetherell. 200 Canadians killed, 500 wounded. British, 3 killed, 18 wounded. 

In consequence of a mutiny amongst the soldiers, Congress of the U. S. met at Annapolis, Md. 

Solemn thanksgiving and prayer throughout the United States. 

Great fire at Savannah, Georgia. 230 houses burnt. 

Died, in Jefferson County, Va., Colonel William Darke, a distinguished officer in the wars of 
’55, 'G3, the revolutionary, and the Indian war under St. Clair. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 71,Mpashrod Washingion, a celebrated Patriot, Jurist, and revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

The Washington Monument at Baltimore completed at an expense of 140,000 dollars. 

Died, at Cincinnati, Ohio, George L. Kinnaird, M. C. from Indiana. He received his death 
injuries on board the Flora Steamboat, at the time of the bursting of her boilers on 
the 16th. 

General Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, released from captivity by General Houston, 
the President of Texas. 

Great fire at Boston. 

Died, John Fitz Winthrop, F. R. L., and Governor of Connecticut for 9 years. 

British Frigate Southampton with her prize the U. S. Brig Vixen, wrecked on sunken rocks 
off Conception. American sailors earned the commendations of the English Admiral 
by their endeavors to save their wrecked conquerors. * 

Treaty of Ghent ratified by Great Britain. 

Died. at New Hampton, N. H., aged 81, Major Thomas Simpson, a revolutionary soldier. 

A Convention of 135 delegates from the principal banking houses in 18 States of the Union, 
met in New York to debate the question of the mption of specie payments. 

Died, aged 55, William Whipple, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Died, at Steubenville, N. Y., aged 61, Frederick William Baron de Steuben, a Prussian 
Baron, who served with distinguished success as Major General in the revolutionary 
army of the United States of America. 

Died, on board British Ship Revenge, in Baia Bay, Naples, aged 71, Francis Hastings, Earl 
Rawdon, a British General connected with the revolutionary war in America. 

A party of 90 Americans attacked near Sau Antonio or Bexar, in Texas, by 300 Mexicans ; 
40 of whom are killed, and but one American, 

American Privateer Lee captured British Brig Nancy with ordnance and stores for British 
army in America. 

Dorchester, S. C., evacuated by the British on the approach of the Americans under General 
Greene. 

Earthquake in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the New England States. 

British Schooner of War Subtle upset in a squall while chasing American Privateer Favorite. 
All hands perished. 

Georgia Militia, under General Floyd, destroyed Creek towns Tallassee and Autossee, con- 
taining 400 houses, and killed 200 warriors, including the Kings of two Tribes. 

Rappahannock, Va. taken by the British. 

Died, in Conn., aged 89, Hezekiah Ripley, D. D. 

Provisional treaty signed at Paris between American and English Commissioners, acknow- 
ledging the Independence of the U. S. - 

Treaty signed between the United States and the Creeks. 

Died, at Bellegrove, Va., aged 80, Major Isaac Hite, a revolutionary officer. 
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HARRY AUSTIN: or, ADVENTURES IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By an Officer. Two Volumes. Lea 
and Blanchard. 






Military narrations are not so plentiful in the book market as the details of adventure on the seas, although 
it may be supposed that a greater range of descriptive objects would present itself to a soldier author of any 
practical experience in the art of war. Several excellent works have been written by the “ Subaltern,” 
Benson Hill, and others, but they scarcely amount to a tithe partof the nautical novels and tales of the sea 
which monthly issue from the press. “Harry Austin” is a capital book, but it must not claim to give 
accounts of “Adventures in the British Army.” The hero, who is his own biographer, fought both at Vittoria 
and Waterloo, but the reader is told nothing about the battles ; and a cockney, with the aid of a geographical 
dictionary, could have located the incidents with equal accuracy. This, however, detracts nothing from the 
merits of the work, which is written with much ease and spirit, and contains several scenes of originality and 
effect. There is a pale-faced cornet, a fellow of infinite whim, with a partiality for practical jokes, which far 
transcend the exertions of the elaborate Daly, in Theodore Hook’s never-to-be-finished novel of Gilbert Gur- 
ney. Notwithstanding our abomination of this species of foolery, which never should be termed wit, the 
continuous good humor of the knight of the pallid countenance wins our regard, and we rejoice to find him, 
at the end of the novel, comfortably settled with his wife, whom he had stolen from a nunnery in Spain. 

The affectation of excessive dandyism and effeminacy of manner, peculiar to the younger branches of the 
English nobility, who purchase a commission in the “ Guards,” or are appointed to any of the “ fancy regi- 
ments” of Lancers or Hussars, «re well exhibited by the author of “ Harry Austin,” who incidentally relates 
several laughable instances. One officer, having been called into a second rate tavern, in Oxford street, by 
a friend, in the early day, resolves to remain there alone till dark, lest he should be seen issuing from an 
unfashionable house. Another noble scion daily orders four covers for dinner, and dines with his three dogs 
at the same table—a very puppy-like proceeding. Yet this same officer, when upbraided for his effeminacy 
offered to submit to any test of courage that his derider shou!d propose; and in fulfilment of his promise, 
actually went into a cockpit, and opposed the attacks of two savage bull dogs, while on his hands and knees, 
with such spirit that his four-footed antagonists declined continuing the combat. It was observed at Waterloo, 
where many of the fancy or crack regiments and household troops were, for the first time, exposed in action, 
that the lisping “ curled darlings,” the heroes of the valse, the club room, and the boudoir, when called on 
by their country, nobly sustained the character of soldiers, and performed prodigies of valor. The over- 
whelming charge of the Life Guards, which struck the French with dismay, and received the hearty cheer 
of the whole English line, was performed by raw untried troops, who, from their long residence in London, 
and daily performance of sentinel duty at the Horse Guards, obtained from the cockneys the facetious soubri- 
quet of “ Fly Slicers,’—because their iong swords, when on duty, were only used to drive away the flies. 
The Life Guards were officered by the greatest dandies of the day. One of them declined visiting his elder 
brother, a peer of the realm, because his wife used the vulgar perfume of lavender ; and another publicly cut 
the acquaintance of a gentleman, a commoner of immense wealth, because he rode with a crupper. 

The writer of “ Harry Austin,” (by the way, we know him not,) excels in the délineation of character 
and humorous colloquy. There are several dull pages about the iniquity of bill brokers and money lenders 
—a stale subject, which has long ago been worked up. As usual, there is a villanous English baronet, plot- 
ting for his neighbor’s wealth; we have more than a score of these fellows on hand, and their resemblance 
to each other reminds us of an Irishman’s simile—an endless chain of Siamese twins. The baronetcy of Eng- 
land must feel itself flattered by the attention paid to its popularity by all novel writers; for the rascally 
heroes of English tales are generally extracted from the ranks of this portion of the Court Calendar—from the 
days of the Children in the Wood to the arrival of Harry Austin. 

The annexed scene we consider an inimitable specimen of character—some of our readers may accuse the 
author of imitating the peculiarities of Boz in his masterly delineation, Sam Weller ; but before they condemn 
our unknown scribe, Jet them remember that there is nothing original in the style of the similies used by the 
facetious Sam—a brother footman, named Splatterdash, an inmate of “ The Boarding House,” a musical farce 
of whilom popularity, having indulged in that eccentric phrase of speech for many years. But—to our extract 
A duel is interrupted by the appearance of @ police officer, who arrests the parties meditating a breach of the 


peace. 
One of the advancing gentlemen was habited in a pair of dark corduroy breeches, having a profusion of 


bunches of tape and riband affixed to the outside of each knee, which multiplicity of bindings aided and 
abetted in supporting a pair of large brick-dust colored top boots, the feet of which were large and heavy 
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enough to have Macadamized more stcnes in an hour than all the sinners at Brixton could accomplish in a 
year. He was large and porily in person, to make which the more evident, he had clothed himself outwardly 
in a huge, rough, white coat, sousewhat resembling a blanket, and on the shaggy wool of which the damp hung 
in sma!! brillient particles, as you may sometimes see on the back of a Newfoundlund dog when first emerging 
from an aquatic libation. Round his neck was bound an enormous belcher handkerchief of many colors, 
which, enveluping his chin in its ample fold, twined itself round and round the throat of its owner as a boa 
constrictor is said to embrace its victim, till its course was urrested immediately under the bright, variegated 
nose, forming the principal feature of this gentleman's face. On his head appeared a low.crowned hat of 
enormous and disproportionate expanse of brim; and altogether he looked as unlike my gentlemanly opponent, 
or the elegant baronet, as it was possible for two extremes to be. 

The dress of the other person, who closely followed in the wake of the former, differed but in some trifling 
and immaterial points from the first; and, in whatever genus the leader might have been classed, it was pal- 
pably evident that the same description was applicable to each. 

“ Captain,” commenced the voice from within the capacious folds of the neckcloth, “ how d’ye do, captain 
—didn’t expect to see me and my pal here, at this time o’day,! warrant? but, howsomedever you see as how 
things wil! out sometimes, captain, as the terrier said to the badger when he draw’d him.” 

“ What, Grabum !” loudly exclaimed Daillie, “ what the devil brings you here?” 

“Small matter of business, captain, as the hangman said to the culprit, when he fitted the halter.” 

“ By heavens! | don’t understand it—who gave information?” inquired the gallant officer. 

“ That's tellings, captain, as the informer said when he hanged his mother,” replied the other. 

“Come, Grabum, like a good fellow,” coaxingly rejoined Daillie, “here’s a five ponnd note for old ac- 
quaintance sake, only just tell me who the cursed rascal was; this is not the first time we've met, you know 
that, Grabum ?” 

“ True, Captain, I've seen you afore now, as the tread mill said to the pickpocket, nevertheless duty’s duty; 
and you knows, as well as I does, that it ar’n’t my business to peach ; { knows a trick worth two of that, and, 
after all, may be I can’t tell who gived the information—may be I can; but howsomedever that’s neither here 
nor there, as the man said of his wife's good temper—so d’ye see, captain, there's no good in chaffing about it.” 

“ Not much, truly,” replied Daillie ; * but where are the other gentlemen ?” 

“ Quiet enough now, as the chap said when he cut the old woman’s head cff,” was the answer. 

“ Weil, Grabum,” exclaimed my friend, “ at least you'll allow me to speak to them ?” 

“ With all my heart, captain, but don’t be long about it, as the bride said to the parson. cause as how I'm 
tarnation cold and hungry, and it’s full time as we was a jogging, for I see no fun in this here, as the prig 
said, when he stood in the pillory.” 

My second accordingly advanced to the conference, and was immediately accosted by Sir Henry Stivers, 
when, afier mutual expressions of astonishment, as to how the arrangements could have become so far public 
as to have enabled any person to give information of our intended proceedings, it was decided that no particle 
of suspicion of our disappointment having originated either in the principals or seconds could exist; and, to 
make doubly sure, the four persons most interested in the business willingly pledged their honurs to that 
effect. 

To attempt carrying the “ little affair” through in the presence of three Bow-street officers would have 
been ridiculous, even had it been in any degree feasible, which however it was not; for the three gentlemen 
alladed to, in order tu set that question finally at rest, pointed out a few similarly apparelled individuals, who, 
they assured us, were always left by Mr. Grabum, as a sort of reserve, in case of his finding the fluence 
of his warrant, backed as its presentation invariably was with elegant and appropriate similes, insufficient to 
carry his instructions into effect, without the aid of the corporeal arm of the law. 

Under these circumstances, nothing remained but to deliver ourselves up at the Police office, then and 
there to have our cases taken into the consideration of probably not the wisest and most courteous of God's 
creatures upon earth. 

“ That's right, gentlemen,” vociferated Mr. Grabum, on seeing an inclination manifested on the part of all 
concerned to adjourn, “ that’s all right, the worst of the business is ended—and now it’s all down hill werk, 
as Mr. Sadler said, when he {fell out of the balloon.” 

On ing our words that no attempt at hostilities should be made by either party, we were permitted to 
return unaccompanied by Mr. Grabum and his friends, and as in honor bound, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, we made our appearance befure the officiating mass of wisdom condensed into one solid ball 
and deposited in the scull of Mr. Nonnant. 

“ Are these the offending parties against whom the information was laid?” pompously inquired the magis- 
trate, on our appearing befure him, and, at the same time, running his eye quickly round the group. 

“ Yes, your wo:ship,” answered a thin, greasy looking thing, called by the presiding dignitary a clerk. 

“ Who apprehended these people ?” asked the bench. 

“Me! your worship, as the chap said when the man asked who he owed money to,” sang out the me- 
l odious tones of Mr. Grabum’s voice. 

“ Very well, Grabum, you're an intelligent and meritorious officer, always extremely diligent and active :”’ 
whereupon Mr. Grabum made divers attempts to emerge his chin from its imprisonment, as if desirous of de- 
veloping the satisfaction which suffused his entire countenance. 

“Did you find them in the act uf committing a breach of the peace, Grabum?” inquired Mr. Nonnant. 

“Summit near it, your worship; they wes just a going tu begin, and no mistake, as Boneyparie said at 
Salamanca, when he seed Lord Wellington a running after him.” 

« Well, gentlemen,” said the magistrate, “I presume you are well acquainted with the reasons for appear- 
ing before me on this occasion ?” 

“ We can tolerably surmise,” replied the baronet. “ But you will greatly oblige me by putting us in pos- 
session of the name of the party who lodged the information.” 

“ Don’t doubt it in the least, sir—dare soy you would,” continued the man in power, “ in order, I suppose, 
that he likewise should be called upon to satisfy what, in fashionable jargon, you call honor.” 

“I presume,” sherply retorted the other, “ that we were not forcibly arrested and brought up here for the 
exclusive purpose of furnishing an opportunity for an exhibition of elovution, since, if such is the case, I, for 
one, decline making part of the audience.” 


. 
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« Your remarks, sir,” answered the Justice, highly exasperated, “ and the tone in which you have just 
uttered them, are, to say the least, uncalled for and extremely offensive; and," here his worship began to 
wax warm, “allow me to observe that a repetition of such insulting behaviour will most assuredly call down 
upon the perpetrator an order for commitial—sir, d’ye mark that? Perhaps you think, because you're a ba- 
ronet, sir, that your words and inuendos wil! pass without animadversion; but, I'l! give you to understand, 
sir, that in this place, that is, as long as I fill the chair, mere rank shall never claim difference of treatment 
at my bands; no, sir, never; | consider all ranks, sects, and persuasions, as equal.” And there was every 

of the whole of our party being incarcerated in one of the secure private apartments belonging to 
the establishment, had not my friend Daillie, unperceived by the magistrate, intimated to his acquaintagce, 
Mr. Grabam, that the period had arrived for his interference, and to do that individual justice, notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety which he showed in bringing about our interview with his superior, yet he seemed the very 
reverse Of wishing our freedom to be farther circumscribed; and, confident of his own oratorical powers, 
together with the privileged license of a necessary, aud therefore highly useful, inferior, he boldly stepped 
forth and accosted Mr. Nonnant. 

“1 axes your worship’s pardon for obtruding, but, as your worship very correctly says, there’s no difference 
of sexes here, and therefore it isn’t to be argued, for an instant, that, because a gentleman has had thé mis- 
fortune to become a barrow-knight, that he’s to take upon himself to come for to go for to flounder about, as 
if he was the lord mayor's footman ia livery. No, no, ceriainly not, your worship, that wont do—people must 
stick in their places, as the officer said to the soldier, when he was tired and wanted to go home. But the 
matter of that there is neither more nor less than this here. Wheu | went to take these gentlemen, instead 
of making a taeoation blundering and row, as some on'em sometimes does when they sees they’re safe, oil they 
comes along of me and my pal as quietly as possible, though, to be sure. they looked at me when I grabbed 
them, as much as to say, I’m blowed, if i’m as fond of you as you seems of me,as the cake said to the school- 
boy: but then your worshipknows I'm noi considered generally the most pop'lar character what is. Bat I 
can't help that—koow me better, like me more, as the fox said to the turkey poult, as he could rot reach 
al ;-—-80, your worship, you sees that, as these ere gentlemen behaved civilly at the beginning, may be [ can 
ke upon myself io promisey they'll hehave genteelly to the last, so that their feelings may be spared the 
agonization of the lock-up; for, as your worship knows, all living creatures have got feeling, as the Jobster 
said to the cook, when she was a biling him-” 

“True, true,” replied the magistrate, “1 don’t wish to incommode them more than can be helped; so, 
— ~ you guarantee their silence, possibly { may allow them to remain where they are, until the arrival 
of the bail.” 

Thus, through the intercession of Mr. Grabum, we were spared the infliction of the lock-up, and permitted 
to witness farther instances of the worthy magisirate’s impartiality and excellent judgment in the disposal of 
divers cases brought before him. 

Bail had been sent for, when on our road to the office, for my companions, far more experienced than my- 
self, well knew the almost certain finale to the invitation, from the man in power to atiend him. 

Eventually we were bound over to keep the peace for six months, in two hundred pounds each, and a 
couple of householders had the honor of appearing for every one at the forfeit of half that amount. There 
was a considerable degree of signing and feeing, and at length we were permitted to depart. But, the moment 
the edict for our discharge had irrevocably gone furth, Daillie approached the man of power, and, as if he 
had known him for ages, requested the pleasure of his society at dinner. ° 

“Delighted to see you, at eight, old Nonnant, if that hour suits you, only a few friends—two Blenheims 
and a poodle—champagne in ice—no inconvenience to me, nove whatever,” he continued, seeing the perse- 
cuted about to speak, * happy to mount you, if you'll come earlier—send carriage to take you up—set you 
home—do any thing for you—love you greatly—do ‘pon my honor—quite an original—best bear I ever 
met—" 

“Turn these people out insfan‘ly,” vociferated the enraged receiver of the public money, “ turn them out 
of the office instantly,” and forthwith divers brawny hands were applied to our shoulders, and we hurried 
through the passage with most miraculous rapidity. 

“ Not long about that, as the snail said, when the garden roller crushed him,” murmured Mr. Grabam, ag 
we flew into the street ; and, with merely a formal bow exchanged between the adverse parties, the intended 
actors of a probable tragedy had no option but to return home, loudly and unasked for, lamenting their inten- 
tons having terminated in nothing. 


A Persian ambassador gets sadly out of his latitude amongst the wonders ef London. 


One day wandering down the Strand, he arrived at a warehouse filled with a quantity of articles, of the use 
and nature of which-he was profoundly ignorant. It was a portable chair and bedstead manufactory; and, 
as in Persia they use neither the one ner the other, Hedak was sadly puzzled. Blessed with a tolerable 
share of laudable curiosity, he entered the abode where these wondrous and distorted looking specimens were 
erposed for sale: much he marvelled, and greatly did he ponder on all he saw; bat there was one article 
amid the many whereen his attention became rivetted—numerous were the screws and springs which orna- 
mented the long back of this strange specimen of art. At pleasure you could increase or diminish its dimen- 
sions—the arms conld be raised or lowered at will. By the pressure of a spring, the hinder support could 
be raised to a perpendicular, while, by touching a serew, the whole machinery dwindled to one third its size. 
{n short, it was a tooth-drawer's chair. 

Confident that such a rarity never, up to that hour, had found its way into Persia, and unable or unwilling 
o listen to an exposition of the purposes for which it was created, it occurred to the ever active mind of the 
diplomatist, that, as a frame wherein to place state criminals for execution, it would prove a great acquisition 
‘0 the Court, since the culprits could be raised or lowered, elevated or depressed, either for the cimitar or 
bowstring, as it might best please his Majesty to direct, and, being an entirely new instrament, could not fail 
in producing much pleasure and gratification among the distinguished circle who, Hedak had not the least 
doubt, would instanily put in motion, were it only to see how it worked. 

Such an opportunity was not to be lost; the chair was immediately purchased, together with one of Pratt's 
Patent iron bedsteads, which the Persian persisted in saying was meant as a sort of gridiron whereon to 
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stretch malefactors, the intention of which was made manifest by its elevation from the ground, being just 
of sufficient height to enable & slow fire to be kindled beneath. 

There were many other and equally common articles of furniture and comfort, which liad been converted 
into uses, and destined to purposes, which no one but himself could have guessed. But there was one trea- 
sure he possessed, more valuable in his eyes than all the others put together, and that was an electrifying 
machine. Having seen a Galvanic battery charged at St. George’s hospital, during an experimenta lecture, 
he could not rest until he obtained something approaching to so miraculous a monster, and, as the coveted 
apparatus was too bulky for his purpose, he purchased an electrifying one of great power; and by the aid 
of oye of the younger practitioners, he was in due time enabled to work it himself—a fact which al! his 
attendants could easily vouch for, since not a day passed that some or all of them were not touched up with 
the fluid. There was one poor sinner in particular, his pipe-bearer, who, from being a great stout mortal had 
dwindled down to less than a scarecrow, through the oit inflicted shocks which the trembling wretch was 
compelled to undergo: for so expert at last did his master become that he was enabled to charge the door. 
handles, and different articles which his people were compelled to come in contact with, until they looked 
upon the implement of their torture as the foul fiend himself, and on their master as Satan’s prime minister 
on earth. 


SYLVAN SCENES; WITH OTHER POEMS. Haswell, Barrington, and Haswell. 


These Poems are from the pen of Thomas G. Spear, Esq. They form a neat volyme of about fifty pages. 
The Book opens with “Sylvan Scenes,” a poem founded on the recollections of the author's early youth, 
which was passed in Loudon County, Va., and where we may trace the scenes it describes. Descriptive 
poetry is, we may safely sey, the sweetest poetry written. It is the language of Gature, and, as it is drawn 
out of her rich store-house and correctly transferred to the page of art, in signs that may be understood, it 
reveals all the beauties of animate creation. It belongs to eloquence to portray the strongest and most im- 
passioned feelings of the heart, in their most effective light, but it is exclusively the privilege of the divine 
art to give a true copy of nature, enlivened with all the richness and beauty of its landscape and other 
scenery. In “Sylvan Scenes,” we have a very faithful copy of those scenes which may be called domestic 


and every-day views of life, and, though often passed unheeded in youth, seldom fail in later years to awaken t 

the liveliest emotions of the heart. We have read it with great attention, and still bave a desire to go over ‘ 

its pages again, for they possess that rare charm which captivates the mind and bears it far back into those i 

days, amid those scenes where memory is so dearly cherished in the heart. There is something so sweet 

and modest in the introductory lines of the poem as almost to warrant us in saying that whoever reads the ‘ 

introduction will feel the desire which we felt to read the entire poem. . 
We copy the first stanza é 


- 


Sweet memory of my youthful home! 
How offi the heart reverts to thee, 

As from the scenes I lov'd to roam, 
Each early charm coines back to me: 


The poem abounds with that fine descriptive feeling which displays itself so conspicuously in 


There Life erewhile was flush'd and young, i 
And Pleasure form'd the mind’s employ, 

While Fancy, like a Syren, sung , 
The world as full of light and joy. 


Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,’ and will bear a comparison in point of actual poetic merit with that im. 
mortal production. Take the following unpretending stanzas, which we copy at random, (for they are but a 


fair specimen of its general character,) and observe the sweet simplicity which clothes each thought: 


The teams and herds of Loudon’s vales, 
That wended down the dusty way, 
By gentle heights and smiling dales, 
Through many a devious path astray,— 
The olden academic pile, 
Where Youth more lov'd to frisk than learn, 
Nor unremember’d with a smile, 
The rod that made the dunce discern,— 


The whirling mill that caught the wind, 
Till torn and shatter’d by the storm, 
It ceas’d to turn its wheels, or grind 
Through winters cold or summers warm,— 
The fountain that, anigh the town, 
Was long retriev’d by wood and stone, 
Till rudely foul’d and trampled down, 
The brutes resuin’d it as their own,— 





The bubbling rill—the gurgling spring— 
The mossy seat beside the way— 

The birds on Morning’s wakeful wing, 
That sang the break of welcome day— 

The boat that curl'd the river’s face— 
The swisomers sporting on the strand,— 

Doth fustering Memory oft retrace, 
Though erst in youth but idly seann’d. 


Then oft I hail’d the healthful morn, 
Ere drank the sun the shining dew 
As peal’d the bird its vocal horn, 
And forth with warbling authems flew ; 
And from the fount delighted quaff'd, 
The nectar’d stream’s delicious flow, 
Whose ever cool and crystal draught, 
Purl’d down the hill-side soft and slow. 


Or the following stansas which exhibit a loftier strain of the imagination and deeper search of thought, but 
possess at the same time all that beauty, harmony, and purity of verse that characterises the rest of the poem: 
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Oh! for the charms those scenes that spread, | Their homes have lost the forms they knew— 
Like azure o'er the realms of day— Their tenants to their graves have gone, 
The smiles that cheer'd, the Love that led, And strangers now unmindful view, 
And brighten’d all with Beauty's ray; What | should sigh to look upon. 
When Youth, with gay or pensive eye, 
Made silent vows with early ‘Time, 
Or turn’d to heave the orphan sigh, 
Beneath that fair elysian clime. 


Say, ye that rove, does Memory cling, 
Enchain’d to naught ye left behind ? 
Is there no name whose sound can bring, 
A spell to fix the wandering mind ? 
Then all was new, and strange, and bright, Has earth a land to thee like home, 
And Pleasure spread her frolic wings, When weal or woe thy steps betide, 
And bent her course, in fearless flight Nor wish'd thy heart to cease to roam, 
To skim the Aowery waste of things :— And share ils pleasures ere it died? 
Then rang the song of Mirth and Joy, 
And Gladness tripp’d the lightsome dance, Though Feeling deems it hallow’d ground, 
Till stealthy Death came in to cloy, Where bled the free, or died the brave, 
And dim the reign of young Romance. So charm’d a place she never found, 
As Boyhood’s landscape, sky, and wave. 
In search of Fame the mind may stray, 
And Earth’s immortal relics scan ; 
But Glory’s love shal! fade away, 
While home survives its wreck in man. 


Then Fancy dar’d her earliest fight, 
As free of thought and wild of eye, 

As birds that sing in orient light, 
Enchanted with their native sky: 

Then Beauty won the wayward flame, 


And rainbow’d each bewildering hour; Fair scenery of that southern plain! 
And sofily fell the voice of Famé, Whose verdant walks are far from me,— 
Liké dew-drops on the blushing flower. Long may thy haunts their hues retain, 


And happy homes be found in thee: 

But where are those that Boyhood led, There, while the light of Freedom glows, 
The lamps of Life's uncertain way— Embosom'd in thy borders green, 

The friends belov’d—the kindred dead, May Time a noble race disclose, 


Whose simi!es illum'd each changeful day? And Nature's fairest charms be seen. 





He who can read such sentiments, expressed in such language, without feeling every cord of passion vi- 
brate within him, must have a dull imagination and insipid taste; and we hesitate not to pronounce Sylvan 
Scenes far above the ordinary productions of the day—and justly entitled to high rank among the sweetest 
productions of the muse. 

The next article that claims our notice is entitled “The Parce,” consisting of three songs. That of “ La- 
chesis” is written in a style of measure that is not, as a general thing, very pleasing to the mind, however 
much poetic merit it may possess. And, to say the least, it does not read so well afier the feelings have been 
enraptured with a perusal of “Sylvan Scenes.” 

That of “ Clotho,” we think, is much better, both in perspicuity of sentiment and measure. Indeed there 
is no smoother verse contained in the volume than the “ Song of Clotho ;” and all it requires to make it rank 
with the first, is a little alteration in some of the nicer grammatical construction, which must ,have inad- 
vertantly escaped the observation of the author. 

“ Atropos,” differing from the others in metrical division, possesses much merit, both in point of aenate and 
construction. But to our mind it is not so agreeable as “ Forest Walk.” | This, like “ Sylvan Scenes,” is a 
descriptive poem, and is written in that same mood which thus far gives decided preference for the style. 
The same beautiful simplicity pervades it, which we have noticed in all Mr. Spear’s descriptive poetry, and 
which inclines us to remark that Mr. S. possesses rare talents for writing this kind of poetry, and which 
should be largely and freely indulged. We cannot omit a specimen of “ The Forest Walk.” 


These shades a charm'd sereneness wear, The woods were man’s primeval home, 
Where Summer's trembling verdure clings, Till Art began his steps to train, 
And hymning leaves to Heaven declare Ere Science plann’d the vaulted dome, 
The homage of created things; Or cities spread the water'd plain; 
And through their branches, thickly pil’d, And where the forest’s branches wave, 
The sunbeam’s glance has gently striven, He feels that ancient Presence still, 
Till Twilight, o’er the breezy wild, That o’er the world dominion gave, 
Is settling with the dews of Even. And bow’d his tenants to his will. 





“The Beloved and the Beautful,” savors much of the latter, embodying a flow of rich and chaste thought, 


perspicuity of style, and elegance of language : 


’Tis not the gemm’d and jewell’d show Oh, woman! when thy form was made, 
Of flaunting dress, ornately gay, The glory of this earthly plan, 

But eyes that beam, and cheeks that glow, The savage world was softly sway’d, 
As fresh as stars and skies in May,— As Beauty touch’d the heart of man ; 

And modest looks, and thoughtful brows, But when he saw together meet, 
With grace of form, and ease of air, The peerless face, the gentle mind, 


And smiles that cheer, with tones that rouse, His partial bliss became complete, 
That loveliest make the lovely fair. 





And all his nature grew refin’d. 
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stretch malefactors, the intention of which was made manifest by its elevation from the ground, being just 
of sufficient height to enable a slow fire to be kindled beneath. 

There were many other and equally common articles of furniture and comfort, which liad been converted 
into uses, and destined to purposes, which no one but himself could have guessed. But there was one trea- 
sure he possessed, more valuable in his eyes than all the others put together, and that was an electrifying 
machine. Having seen a Galvanic battery charged at St. George’s hospital, during an experimenta! lecture, 
he could not rest until he obtained something approaching to so miraculous a monster, and, as the coveted 
apparatus was too bulky for his purpose, he purchased an electrifying one of great power; and by the aid 
of oye of the younger practitioners, he was in due time enabled to work it himself—a fact which al! his 
attendants could easily vouch for, since not a day passed that some or all of them were not touched up with 
the fluid. There was one poor sinner in particular, his pipe-bearer, who, from being a great stout mortal had 
dwindled down to less than a scarecrow, through the oit inflicted shocks which the trembling wretch was 
compelled to undergo: for so expert at last did his master become that he was enabled to charge the door- 
handles, and different articles which his people were compelled to come in contact with, until they looked 
upon the implement of their iorture as the foul fiend himself, and on their master as Satan’s prime minister 
on earth. 


SYLVAN SCENES; WITH OTHER POEMS. Haswell, Barrington, and Haswell. 


These Poems are from the pen of Thomas G. Spear, Esq. They form a neat volgme of about fifty pages. 
The Book opens with “Sylvan Scenes,” a poem founded on the recollections of the author's early youth, 
which was passed in Loudon County, Va., and where we may trace the scenes it describes. Descriptive 
poetry is, we may safely say, the sweetest poetry written. It is the language of Gature, and, as it is drawn 
out of her rich store-house and correctly transferred to the page of art, in signs that may be understood, it 
reveals all the beauties of animate creation. It belongs to eloquence to portray the strongest and most im- 
passioned feelings of the heart, in their most effective light, but it is exclusively the privilege of the divine 
art to give a true copy of nature, enlivened with all the richness and beauty of its landscape and other 
scenery. In “Sylvan Scenes,” we have a very faithful copy of those scenes which may be called domestic 
and every-day views of life, and, though ofien passed unheeded in youth, seldom fail in later years to awaken 
the liveliest emotions of the heart. We have read it with great attention, and still have a desire to go over 
its pages again, for they possess that rare charm which captivates the mind and bears it far back into those 
days, amid those scenes where memory is so dearly cherished in the heart. There is something so sweet 
and modest in the introductory lines of the poem as almost to warrant us in saying that whoever reads the 
introduction will feel the desire which we felt to read the entire poem. 

We copy the first stanza 


- 


Sweet memory of my youthful home! 
How oft the heart reverts to thee, 

As from the scenes I lov’d 10 roam, 
Each early charm comes back to me: 


There Life erewhile was flush'd and young, 
And Pleasure form'd the mind's employ, 
While Fancy, like a Syren, sung 
The world as full of light and joy. 


The poem abounds with that fine descriptive feeling which displays itself so conspicuously in 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,’ and will bear a comparison in po.nt of actual poetic merit with that im- 
mortal production. Take the following unpretending stanzas, which we copy at random, (for they are but a 
fair specimen of its general character,) and observe the sweet simplicity which clothes each thought: 


The teams and herds of Loudon’s vales, 
That wended down the dusty way, 
By gentle heights and smiling dales, 
Through many a devious path astray,— 
The olden academic pile, 
Where Youth more lov'd to frisk than learn, 
Nor unremember’d with a smile, 
The rod that made the dunce discern,— 


The whirling mill that caught the wind, 
Till torn and shatter’d by the storm, 
It ceas’d to turn its wheels, or grind 
Through winters cold or summers warm,— 
The fountain that, anigh the town, 
Was long retriev’d by wood and stone, 
Till rudely foul’d and trampled down, 
The brutes resuin’d it as their own,— 





The bubbling rill—the gurgling spring— 
The mossy seat beside the way— 

The birds on Morning’s wakeful wing, 
That sang the break of welcome day— 

The boat that curl'd the river's face— 
The swimmers sporting on the strand,— 

Doth fustering Memory oft retrace, 
Though erst in youth but idly scann’d. 


Then oft I hail’d the healthful morn, 
Ere drank the sun the shining dew 
As peal’d the bird its vocal horn, 
And forth with warbling authems flew ; 
And from the fount delighted quaff'd, 
The nectar’d stream’s delicious flow, 
Whose ever cool and crystal draught, 
Purl’d down the hill-side soft and slow. 


Or the following stansas which exhibit a loftier strain of the imagination and deeper search of thought, but 
possess at the same time all that beauty, harmony, and purity of verse that characterises the rest of the poem: 
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Oh! for the charms those <cenes that spread, 
Like azure o'er the realms of day— 

The smiles that cheer’d, the Love that led, 
And brighten’d all with Beauty's ray ; 

When Youth, with gay or pensive eye, 
Made silent vows with early Time, 

Or turn’d to heave the orphan sigh, 
Beneath that fair elysian clime. 











Then all was new, and strange, and bright, 
And Pleasure spread her frolic wings, 
And bent her course, in fearless flight 
To skim the fowery waste of things :— 
Then rang the song of Mirth and Joy, 
And Gladness tripp’d the lightsome dance, 
Till stealthy Death came in to eloy, 
And dim the reign of young Romance. 










Then Fancy dar’d her carliest fight, 
As free of thought and wild of eye, 
As birds that sing in orient light, 
Enchanted with their native sky: 
Then Beauty won the wayward flame, 
And rainbow’d each bewildering hour; 
And sofily fell the voice of Fame, 
Like dew-drops on the blushing flower. 









But where are those that Boyhood led, 

The lamps of Life's uncertain way— 
The friends belov’d—the kindred dead, 
Whose similes illum'd each changeful day? 
















Their homes have lost the forms they knew— 
Their tenants to their graves have gone, 
And strangers now unmindful view, 
What | should sigh to look upon. 


Say, ye that rove, does Memory cling, 
Enchain'd to naught ye left behind ? 

Is there no name whose sound can bring, 
A spell to fix the wandering mind? 

Has earth a land to thee like home, 
When weal or woe thy steps betide, 

Nor wish'd thy heart to cease to roam, 
And share ils pleasures ere it died? 


Though Feeling deems it hallow’d ground, 
Where bled the free, or died the brave, 
So charm’d a place she never found, 
As Boyhood’s landscape, sky, and wave. 
In search of Fame the mind may stray, 
And Earth's immortal relics scan ; 
But Glory’s love shall fade away, 
While home survives its wreck in man. 


Fair scenery of that southern plain! 
Whose verdant walks are far from me,— 
Long may thy haunts their hues retain, 
And happy homes be found in thee’: 
There, while the light of Freedom glows, 
Embosom'd in thy borders green, 
May Time a noble race disclose, 
And Nature's fairest charms be seen. 














He who can rend such sentiments, expressed in such language, without feeling every cord of passion vi- 
brate within him, must have a dull imagination and insipid taste; and we hesitate not to pronounce Sylvan 
Scenes far above the ordinary productions of the day—and justly entitled to high rank among the sweetest 
productions of the muse. 

The next article that claims onr notice is entitled “The Parce,” consisting of three songs. That of “ La- 
chesis” is written in a style of measure that is not, as a general thing, very pleasing to the mind, however 
much poetic merit it may possess. And, to say the least, it does not read so well afier the feelings have been 
enraptured with a perusal of «Sylvan Scenes.” 

That of “ Clotho,” we think, is much better, both in perspicuity of sentiment and measure. Indeed there 
is no smoother verse contained in the volume than the “ Song of Clotho ;" and all it requires to make it rank 
with the first, is a little alteration in some of the nicer grammatical construction, which mast ,have inad- 
vertantly escaped the observation of the author. 

“ Atropos,” differing from the others in metrical division, possesses much merit, both in point of thought and 
construction. But to our mind it is not so agreeable as “ Forest Walk.” | This, like “ Sylvan Scenes,” is a 
descriptive poem, and is written in that same mood which thus far gives decided preference for the style. 
The same beautiful simplicity pervades it, which we have noticed in all Mr. Spear’s descriptive poetry, and 
which inclines us to remark that Mr. S. possesses rare talents for writing this kind of poetry, and which 
should be largely and freely indulged. We cannot omit a specimen of “ The Forest Walk.” 























The woods were man’s primeval home, 
Till Art began his steps to train, 

Ere Science piann’d the vaulted dome, 
Or cities spread the water’d plain; 
And where the forest’s branches wave, 

He feels that ancient Presence still, 
That o’er the world dominion gave, 
And bow’d his tenants to his will. 


These shades a charm’d sereneness wear, 
Where Summer's trembling verdure clings, 
And hymning leaves to Heaven declare 
The homage of created things; 
And through their branches, thickly pil'd, 
‘The sunbeam’s glance has gently striven, 
Till Twilight, o’er the breezy wild, 
Is settling with the dews of Even. 














“The Beloved and the Beautful,” savors much of the latter, embodying a flow of rich and chaste thought, 
perspicuity of style, and elegance of language: 






Oh, woman! when thy form was made, 
The glory of this earthly plan, 
The savage world was sofily sway’d, 
As Beauty touch’d the heart of man ; 
But when he saw together meet, 
The peerless face, the gentle mind, 
His partial bliss became complete, 
And all his nature grew refin’d. 





’Tis not the gemm’d and jewell’d show 
Of flaunting dress, ornately gay, 

But eyes that beam, and cheeks that glow, 
As fresh as stars and skies in May,— 

And modest looks, and thoughtful brows, 
With grace of form, and ease of air, 

And smiles that cheer, with tones that rouse, 
That loveliest make the lovely fair. 
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There is perhaps more catiiati of sini in “The een of the Spheres,” than in any other piece 
contained in the volume. We have heard it suggested that in these modern days the public taste is better 
satisfied with that which is simple and plain. But there is no correct standard for judging between the dif- 
ferent styles of poetry—each must be regulated in his judgment by his own taste. Some admire Milton, 
because there is grandeur in his poetry; it abounds with great images—lofty conceptions, and reaches of th 
imagination sublime beyond description. Another prefers Cowper—in whose poetry there is nothing that 
the mind cannot easily comprehend—simplicity simplified, purity polished, richness enlivened and beautified 
and perspicnity made plain. 

“Summer's Last Sigh,” is very pretty, but the piece which now demands our notice is “'The Hues of 
Autumn.” This is a racy gem—a sweet morceau—something that cannot fail to gratify the most refined 
taste of any literary connoisseur. In justice to the author we cannot refrain from copying the whole piece 
which we eould wish twice its length, had we a hope of being gratified. 


The wreath has gone from Summer's brow, Where Nature’s azure boundaries lend, 
And droops and fades in Autumn's hand, Their milder sunlight to the view. 
Who spreads, in mouratul glory now, 

Her gorgeous drapery round the land. ’Tis Verdure’s latest lingering hour, 
Whose wither’d shroud will soon be on, 
O’er wood and walk the eyes behold, To hide the hue of leaf and flower, 

With countless colors undefin‘d, Till Summer's slightest trace is gone. 
The trees their crimson leaves infold, 
With pale and purple intertwin'd. Their glowing tints profusely gleam, 
O'er fields of death in triumph spread, 

Where blew the winds their chilling breath, As Victory’s signs in battle stream, 
They left the leaves to change aad die, Around the dying warrior’s head. 

And these are now the hues of death, 
That sadden while they charm the eye. Thus Autumn ever loves to wear, 

A garb of glory in decay, 

In varying shades immingled blend, As gay as Spring and Summer share, 
The green, the russet, brown, and blue, To strew their green and flowery way. 





There are many other very pretty articles that claim our notice, but our time will not permit a more ex- 
tended review; and in concluding our brief review, we would observe that the finest traits which we disco- 


ver in Mr. Spear’s poetry are ease, elegance of thought, and simplicity of style. There are some picces 
which bear the marks of haste, and perhaps he will excuse us if we say carelessness, but which he wil! 
doubtless avoid in a more extended collection, which we hope he will ere long give to the public. Upon 
the whole, we admire the poetry of Mr. Spear, and wish it the best success in establishing the fame of its 
author, and affording him those marks of approbation which he so richly merits. 


THE BRITISH SENATE; or, A SECOND SERIES OF RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LORDs AND COMMONS. By the Author of “ The Great Metropolis,” etc. Two volumes. Carey and 
Hart. 


The former productions of Mr. Grant experienced the most friendly reception from all classes of readers, 
and the present work, whieh is infinitely superior in merit, deserves at least an equal popularity. Pen and 
ink likenesses of the legislators of Great Britain, well execuied, with striking fidelity and freedom of touch. 
demand the notice of American readers of liberality and taste. The aristocratic peer of the bye-gone Tory 
dynasty—the titled parvenu—ihe wealthy and conservative commoner—and his radical rival—are all de- 
picted with equal foree and atiention to characteristic detail. We have seldom read a more amusing book ; 
and we believe that Mr. Grant bas found the valve of practice in the way of improvement; his present vo- 
lumes are betier wriiten than any of his former works. 

The annexed sketch of Mr. D'leraeli, the celebrated novelist, and of his opening speech in Parliament, 
an average sample of the style of the work. 


Mr. D'Israeli, the member for Maids'one, is perhaps the best known among the new members who have 
made their debuts. As stated in my “Sketches in London,” his own private friends looked forward to his in- 
troduction into the House of Commons as a circumstance which would be immediately fullowed by his ob- 
taining for himself an oratorical reputation equal to that enjoyed by the most popular speakers in that assem- 
bly. They thought he would produce an extraordinary sensation, both in the house and in the country, by 
the power and splendor of his eloquence. But the result differed from the anticipation. It was known for 
some days previonsly, that he was io make his maiden speech in the course of the discussion respecting the 
Spottiswoode combination. Me himself made no secret of the fact among his party, that he was preparing 
for an oration whieh he expected would produce a great impression ; and this cirenmstance, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the sanguine notions already referred to of his friends, as to his capability of achieving great ora- 
torical triumphs, made the Heuse all anxiety to hear him. 

When he rose, which he did immediately after Mr. O'Connell had concluded his speech, all eyes were 
fixed on him, and all ears were open to listen to his eloquence ; but, before he had proceeded far, he furnish- 
ed a striking illustration of the hazerd that attends on highly-wrought expectations. After the first few mi- 
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nutes he met with every possible manifestation of opposition and ridicule from the Ministerial benches, and 
was, on the other hand, cheered 19 the loudest and most earnest manper by his Tory triends; and it is par- 
ticularly deserving of mention, that even Sir Robert Peel, who very rarely cheers any honorable gentleman, 
not even the most able and accomplished speakers of his own party, greeted Mr. D'Istaeli’s speech with a 
igality of applause which must have been severely trying to the worthy baronet’s lungs. Mr. D’Israeli 
from the second row of benches, immediately opposite the Speaker's chair. Sir Robert, as usual, sat 
on the first row of benches, a liitle to the lefi of Mr. D’israeli; and so exceedingly anxious was the right ho- 
norable baronet to encourage the débutant to proceed, that he repeatedly turned round his head, and looking 
the youthful orator in the iace, cheered him in most stentorian tones. All, however, would noi do. 

At one time, in consequence of the extraordinary interruptions he met wiih, Mr. D'israeli intimated his 
willingness to resume his seat, if the House wished him fo doso. He proceeded, however, for a short time 
jonger, but was still assailed by groans and under growls in all their varieties ; the uproar, indeed, often be- 
came so great as completely to drown his voice. 

At last, losing all temper, which until now he had preserved in a wonderful manner, he paused in the 
midst of a sentence, and looking the Liberals indignantly in the face, raised bis hands, and opening his mouth 
as wide as its dimensions would permit, said, in remarkably loud and almost terrific tones,—“ Though | sit 
down now, the time will come when you will hear me.” Mr. D'Israeli then sat down amidst the loudest up- 
roar, Which lasted for some time. 

The exhibition aliogether was a most extraordinary one. Mr. D'Israeli’s appearance and manner were 
very singular. His dress also was peculiar; it had much of a theatrical aspect. His black hair was long 
and flowing, and he had a most ample crop of it. His gesture was abundant: he ofien appeared as if trying 
with what celerity he could move his body from one side to another, avd throw his hands out and draw them 
in again. At other times he flourished ove hand before his face, aud then the other. His voice, too, is of a 
very unusual kind ; it is powerful, and had every justice done to it in the way of exercise ; but there is some- 
thing peculiar in it which [ am at a loss to characterize. His utterance was rapid, and he never seemed at 
a loss for words. On the whole, and notwithstanding the result of his first atiempt, | am convinced he is a 
man who possesses many of the requisites of a good debater. That he is a man of great literary talent, few 
will dispute. 

1 am convinced that, on this occasion, Mr. D'Israeli was made to utter a great many things which other- 
wise would not have escaped his lips; for I observed that he usually made some observations in reference to 
the interruptions offered to him; and that it was whea doing so, or immediately afterwards, that he gave ex- 
pression to the most objectionable sentences. In the middle of his speech, when respectfully soliciting the 
indulgence of the house, especially as it was his first appearance,—a plea which one would have thought 
could not have been ineffectually urged in an assembly “not only of the first gentlemen in Europe,” but of 
men sitting there for the specific purpose of doing justice,—Mr. D'Israeli very emphaticaily said, that he him- 
self would not, on any account, be a party to treating any other honorable gentleman in the way in whieh 
he himself was assailed. 1 did think that this appeal to the sense of justice and gentlemanly feeling on the 
Ministerial side of the house, could not be made in vain. The event showed that I was mistaken. It had 
scarcely escaped the honorable gentleman's lips before he was assailed as furigusly and as indecently as ever. 

Let me, before concluding my notice of Mr. D'Israeli’s parliamentary debut, mention in justice to him, that 
however inapt his speech may have been, yet that the way in which he was assailed from the Ministerial 
side of the house was most unbecoming, if not actually indecent. There was an evident predisposition on 
the part of many honorable gentiemen to put him down, if at all possible, without reference to the meriis of 
his speech; and | have always observed, that when tne “ Liberal” members have come to a resolution of this 
kind, they never scruple as two the means they employ to accomplish their purpose. The Tories cannot stand 
amoment’s comparison with them in the matter oi putting down a member. Not only are they, generally 
speaking. blessed with lungs of prodigious powers, but on such occasions they always give them full play. 
Their * Oh's !” and groans, and yells. t say nothing of their laughing, or rather roaring capabilities, far ex- 
ceed every thing I have ever heard elsewhere, not even excepting the ultra Radical assemblages which meet 
at White Conduit House, or at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 

Mr. D'Israeli is of the middle height, rather slenderly made, and apparently about thirty-five years of age. 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. A Novel. Edited by Miss Landon. Three Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


“ Edited by Miss Landon!” This announcement is a tacit acknowledgment of a want of merit in the article 
brought forth, or stands confessed a piece of unwarrantable assumption in the “ editor” of a meritorious 
work. Novels and romances, and indeed all works of imagination, ought net to require the assistance 
of editors to prepare them for publication. This maneuvre of employing celebrated authors to paternise the 
productions of little knowns, who present their gratuitous works to certain publishers, is becoming a serious 
evil; and as we desery every possible attempt at humbug, whether in bookmaking or bookselling, we raise 
our Voices against the usage. We know that Bentley or some other bookseller, insulted the fame of our wor 
thy townsman, Dr. Bird, by announcing the publication of his “ Nick of the Woods,” edifed by Mr. D Israeli! 
a specimen of arrogance which Vivian Gray could alone be induced to assume. But the work has not yet 
made its appearance, and we sincerely hope, never will, with the above insniting line in the title page. 

“ Duty and Inclination” is a second rate novel, written in imitation of Miss Austin’s beautifal productions 
but situated at a woful distance in the rear. There are occasional specimens of verbose flightinesses which, 
disfigure the worst parts of Miss Landon’s novels—but we have searched in vain for any instance of her 
peculiar worth and beauty—a proof ihat her editorial care has been mainly confined to the title page and the 
beflace. 
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PICCIOLA; on, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. By M. D. Saintine. One Volume, pp. 204. Lea and Blanchard 


In the little volume before us, we greet something new, at last; and, having achieved an intimacy with 
its worth, most cordially desire our frends to bid it welcome. We know not who is the translgtor of this 
most exquisite and perfectly French romance, but he has acquitted himself with unusual skill ; the spiritual 
essence of the original is well preserved; there is no malversation of the delicate traceries of the author's 
philosophy, which is immediately opposed to the insidious and subtle workings of the would be savans of re. 
volutiomzed France, who found their finite creeds on Voltaire’s teneis, without being able to penetrate the 
depth or appreciate the wonders of their jeader’s mind. 

The word “ Piccio/a” is an Italian diminutive, applied by a state prisoner, or rather by his jailor, to a little 
flower which shoots forth in the yard of the fortress of Fenestrella, and affords him the means of dispelling 
the usual.ennui atiendant on unemployed time; and, by exhibiting the common-place gradations of nature, 
observable in the meanest of its atiributes, convinces the atheistical prisoner of the existence of a God. Com. 
pelled, trom the absence of oiher employment, to watch the growth of la povera picciola, he is induced to 
think, and the mists of prejudice gradually vanish from the eyes of the would-be worldly wise. A series of 
natural but very interesting incidents, connected with other prisoners in the fortress, give variety and relief to 
the pages of this work, which it is impossible to read without improvement and delight. 

The chapter describing the prisoner's early days in the fortress is a choice specimep of composition—let 
our reader's judge fur themselves. 


It was then I visited Fenestralla, a large town celebrated for peppermint water, and the fortress which 
crown the two mountains between which it is situated, communicating with each other by covered ways, but 
partly dismantled during the wars of the Republic. One of the forts, however, was repaired and refortified 
when Piedm:-nt becamé incorporated into France. 

In this fortress of Fenestreila, was Charles Veramont, Count de Charney, incarcerated, on an accusation 
of having attempted to subvert the laws of government, and introduce anarchy and confusion into the 
country. 

Estranged by rigid imprisonment, alike from men of science and men of pleasure, and regretting neither— 
renouncing wuhout much eflort bis wild prejects of political regeneration—bidding a forced farewell to bis 
fortune, by the pumps of which he had been undazzied—to his friends who were grown tiresome, and his 
mistresses who were grown fathless ; having for his abode, inst ad of a princely mansion, a bare and gloomy 
chamber ;—the jailor of Chamey was now bis sole attendant, and his imbittered spirit his only companion. 

But what signified the gloom and nakedness of the apartment? The necessaries of life were there, and he 
had long been disguyted with, its superfluines. Even bis jailur gave him no offence. It was only his own 
thoughts that troubled him! © 

Yet what other diversion remained for his solitude—but self-conference’—Alas! none! Nothing around 
him or before him but wearmess and vexation of spirit! All correspondence was interdicted. He was 
allowed no books, nor pens, nor paper; for such was the established discipline at Fenestrella. A year before, 
when the Count was intent only on emancipating himself from the perpiexities of learning, this Joss might 
have seemed a gun. But now, a bovk would have affurded a friend to consult, or an adversary to be cun- 
futed! Deprived of every thing, sequestered from the world, Charney bad noiling lefi for it, but 10 become 
reconciled io bimeel!, and live in peace with that natural enemy, his soul. For the cruelty with which that 
unsilenceable monitor continued to sei before him the desperateness of his condition, rendered conciliation 
necessary. His case was indeed a bard one! A man to whom nature had been so prodigal, whose cradle, 
society had surrounded with honors and privilegese—he to be reduced to such abject mergnificance !—he to 
have need uf pity and protection, who had faith neither in the existence of a God nor the mercy of his fellow- 
creatures! 

Vuinly did he strive to throw off this frightful consciousness, when in the solitude of his reveries it alter- 
nately chilled and scorched bos shrinking bosom: and once more, the unhappy Charney began to cling for 
suport to the virible and material world—now, alas! how circumscribed around him. ‘The room assigned 
to bis use was at the rear of the citadel, in a small building raised upon tue ruins of a vast and strong foun- 
dation, serving formerly for defence, but rer dered useless by a new sysiem of fortification. 

Four walls. vwewly whitewashed, so that he was denied even the amusement of perusing the lucubrations 
of former prisoners, his predecessors ; a table, serving for his meals; a chair, whose insulated unity reminded 
him that ne human bemg would ever sit beside him there in friendly converse; a trunk fur his clothes and 
linen: a hiule sideboard of painted deal, half worm-eaten, offered a singular contrast to the rich mahogany 
dressing cvse, inlaid with silver, standing there ws the sole representative of his former splendors. A clean, 
but narrow bed, window curiams of blue cloth, (a mere mockery, for, thanks to the eloseness of his prison 
bars and the opposite wall rising at ten feet distance, ihere was little to fear from prying eyes or the impor- 
tunate radiance of the sun) Such was the complement of furniture allotied to the Count de Charney. 

Over his chamber was another, wholly unoecupied ; he had nut a single companion in that detached portion 
Of the fortress. | 

The recminder of his world consisted in a short, massive, winding stone staircase, descending into a small 
paved court. sunk into whit had been a mvat, in the earlier days of the ciiadel,in which narrow space he 
he was permitied to enjoy air and exercise during two hvurs of the day. Such was the ukase of the com- 
mindant of Fenestrella. 

From this confined spot, however, the prisoner was able to extend his glance towards the summits of the 
mm is, and o¢ da view of the vapors rising from the plain; for the walis of the ramparts, lowering 
suddenly at the extremity of the glacis, admitted a limited proportion of air and sunshine into the court. But 
once shul op again in bis room, hisview was bounced by an horzen of solid masonry, and a surmise of the 
Majestic aud picturesque aspect of nature it served to cunceal. Charney was well aware that to the right 
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rose the fertile hills of Saluces; that to his lefi were developed the last undulations of the valley of Aorta 
and the banks of the Chiara; that before him lay the noble plains of Turin; and behind, the mighty chain 
of the Alps, with its adurnment of rocks, forests, and chasms, from Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis. But, in 
spite of this charming vicinage, all he was permitted to behold was the misty sky suspended over his head 
by a frame work of rude masonry; the pavement of the little court, and the bars of his prison, through which 
he might admire the opposite wal!, adorned with a single small square window, at which he had once or 
twice caught glimpses of a doleful human countenance. 

What a world from which to extract delight and entertainment! The unhappy Count wore out his patience 
jn the attempt! At first, be amused himself with scribbling with a morsel of charcval on the walls of his 
prison the dates of every happy event of his childhood; but from this dispiriting tagk he desisted, more dis- 
couraged than ever. The demon of scepticism next inspired him with evil counsel; and, having framed into 
fearful sentences the axioms of his withering creed, he inscribed them also on his wall, between recollections 
consecrated to his sister and his mother! ° 

Still unconsoled, Charney at length made up his mind to fling*aside his heart-eating cgres, and adopt, by 
anticipation, all the puerilities and brutalization which result from the prolongation of solitary confinement. 
The philosopher attempted to find amusement in unravelling silk or linen; in making flageolets of straw, and 
building ships of walnut shells. The man of genius constructed whistles, boxes, and baskets, of kernels; 
chains and musical instruments, with the springs of his braces; nay. for a time, he took delight in these ab- 
surdities ; then, with a sudden movement of disgust, trampled them, one by one under his feet! 

To vary his employment, Charney began to carve a thousand fancifal designs upon his wooden table! No 
schoolboy ever mutilated his desk such attempts at arabesque, both in relief and intaglio, as tasked his 
patience and address. The celebrat@d portal of the church of Candebee, and the pulpit and palm trees of St. 
Gudula at Brussels, are not adorned with a greater variety of figures. ‘There were houses upon houses, fishes 
upon trees, men taller than steeples, boats upon roofs, carriages upon water, dwarf pyramids, and flies of gi- 
gantic stature—horizontal, vertical, oblique, topsy-turvy, upside down, pell mell, a chaos of hieroglyphics, in 
which he tried to discover a sense symbuvlical, an accidental intention, an occult design; for it was no great 
effort on the part of one who had so much faith in the power of chance, to expect the development of an epic 
poem in the sculptures on his table, or a design of Raphael in the veins of his boxwood snuff box. 

ft was the delight of his ingenuity to multiply difficulties for conquest, problems fur sulution, enigmas for 
divination; but, even in the midst of these recreations, enuui, the formidable enemy, again surprised the 
captive. 

The man, whose face he had noticed at the grated window, might have afforded him food for conjecture, 
had he not seemed to avoid the observation of the Count, by retiring the moment Charney made his appear- 
ance; in consequence of which. he conceived an abhorrence of the recluse. Such was his opinion of the 
human species, that the stranger's desire of concealment convinced him he was a spy, empluyed to watch the 
movements of the prisoners, or, perhaps, some former enemy, exulting over his hesiliation. 

On interrogating the jailer, however, this last supposition was set at rest. 

«Tis an liaiian,” said Ludovicy, the turnkey. “ A good soul—and, what is more, a good Christian; for I 
ofien find him at his devotions.” 

Charney shrugged his’shoulders: “ And what may be the cause, pray, of his retention ?” said he. 

“ He atiempted to assassinate the Emperor.” 

“Is he, then, a patriot?” i . 

“A pairiot! Rubbish! Not he. But the poor soul had once a son and danghter ; and now he has only 
adaughter. The son was killed in Germany. A cannon-ball broke a tooth for him. Povero figliulo. 

“It was a paroxysm of selfishness, then which moved this old man to become an assasain ?” 

“ You have never been a father, Signor Conte!” replied the jailor. “ Cristo Sano! if my Antonio, who 
is still a babe, were to eat his first mouthful ‘or the good of this empire of the Freach, (which is a bantling 
of his own age, or thereabouts.) [’d soon——but basta! I've no mind to take up my lodging at Fenestrella, 
except as it may be with my keys at my girdle or ander my pillow.” 

“ And how does this fierce conspirator arause himself in prison?” persisted Charney. 

“ Catching flies!” replied the jailer, with an ironical wink. 

Instead of detesting his brother in misf»riune, Charney now began to despise him. “ A madman, then?” 
he demanded. 

« Perche pazeo, Signo Conte? Though you are the last comer, you excel him already in the art of hacking 
a table into devices. Pazienza!” . 

In defiance of the sneer conveyed in the jailer’s remark, Charney soon resumed his manual labors, and the 
interpretation of his hieroglyphus; but, alas! only to experience anew their in-ufficiency as a killtime. His 
first winter had expired in weariness and discontent; when, by the mercy of Eeaven, an unexpected object 
of interest was assigned him. 


ODDITIES OF LONDON LIFE. By Paul Pry, the Author of Little Pedlington. Two Volumes. Carey 
and Hart. 


We know not whether Mr. Poole, the author of the comedy of Paul Pry and the History of Little Pedling- 
ton, received a sum of money from any London bookseller fur the use of his name in the title page of the 
above book, or whether it has been added, here or elsewhere, as a lure to the unwary, but the assertion of 
his authorship of the work before us is a decided attempt at swindling the easy gunz public, and we are re- 
solved to let our portion of the reading community know the villany. The whole of the pages of the “ Oddi- 
ties of London Life” are Reports of various cases at the several Pulice Offices of the English metropolis, and 
are extracted from the London newspapers of the last few months. There is no reason to be assigned for 
this abuse of a respectable authur’s name, because the papers are really all that they pretend to be, “ Oddi- 
ties ;” and possess sufficient merit to stand alone. The reader will find many things which may cause “ his 
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lungs to crow like chanticleer ;” on the other side, he will discover a monotonous effect in the dialect and 
incident unavoidably connected with the one scene of display. 
We append a specimen. 


A LARGE PUBLIC CHARACTER. 
” 


The plaintiff in this case was one Bob Sinnock, a eabdriver, who charged one Bill Johnson, a hackney. 
coachman, with having damaged his cab wofully, and with malice aforethought. 

The case for the plaintiff was, that while standing on the Piccadilly rank he was hailed by a fare, and he 
went to take up. The fare, however, gave the preference to a box-cab, consequently complainant retired to 
resume his original place in the rank. Against all the rules sanctioned by custom and usage he found the 
defendant had drawn up his coach into the open space. He remonstrated, but the defendant being obstinate 
a scuffle ensued, which ended by the defamdent backing his coach against the cab and causing the damage 
which furmed the grounds of the complaint. 

The defendant, a genuine specimen of the Londen Jarvey, evidently looked with a supercilious eye on 
cabs and cab-drivers, concluded his defence by declaring—that “his wehicle naterally took precedence o{ 
others consarn, fur the gemman wot plied veulda’t by not no means be drov by a ‘ buck.’” 

An explanation of the latter term was demanded. 

“A ‘buck,’ yer verchip,” said Jarvey, “ is vot ve calls the reglar driver's ‘ ead’—vich means, ’at vile the 
reglar driver's a hingering his master’s property and settin’ in public houses, playing at shoveha’penny fur 
Frage dy this here werry complainant vos at the time of the hunhexp@ted haccident—the * buck’ looks out 

jo ” 

The bench saw the drift of the speaker’s harangue, and desired him to confine himself strictly to the sub. 
ject matter of complaint, as the charge of gambling or neglect was not then before the bench. 

* Vell, then,” said the Jarvey, “ the damage vos caused by the ‘ buck’ who vos werry ‘ cheeky’ and ‘ hog. 
stoppelus,” vich my vitness, Vaterman Joe, vill svear to.” 

A huge grotesque looking personage, with an air of aldermanic importance, here caine forward. He had 
evidently got clean shaved and attired in “ full fig” in anticipation of the interview. His face shone like a 
new warming pan, and appeared almost the size and color of that useful article; the large brass-plate and 
chain, which decorated his ample person, had also received an extra polish. He advanced to the bench, 
bowing familiarly. 

“I vishes your verchips a werry good morning,” said Joe, “ your honorable verchips knows me I'll pound— 
cos you've all had the honor of seeing me afore.” 

- symptoms of recognition having appeared from the bench, the witness proceeded to refresh magistersl 
recolleetion. 

“ I'm ‘ Big Joe,’ the Piccadilly vaterman, your honors,” said he, with an imposing air. 

“ Well, we have no recollection of you,” said one of the magistrates. 

“ No recollection of me!” replied the mortified functionary, “ vy, your honors must recollect as I vos sub- 
pindled afore you six years ago, to give evidence agin Bob Hoxley for priggin von of Tom Hopkins’s nose- 
bags.” ; 

. Ma. Dyer—Can you tell us any thing about this case? 

Bie Jou—tHlere’s the fac simile on it. Ven this here happened, I vos planted afore a lovely bit of bacon 

and a summer cabbage just out of the pot; so it warn’t in nature that I should look arter any thing but my 
rub. 
. Mr. Dysr—Then you saw nothing of the aceident? 

Bic Jox— How could I, your honor, ven I'd got this here lovely piece of bacon afore me! But though | 
seed nuffin about nobody, I heerd summut about somebody. 

Mr Dyer—Never mind that; you can give no evidence ; but, from your long experience, you can perhaps 
tell us something about the rules of the rank? 

“Can I?” said Joe, with an important air, “I should think I could. Vy, there arn’t no pint yet I knows, 
feom the day ven | druy a hackney-coach myself, to the time ven I got the happiment of head voterman.” 

Mr. Dver—Then you can tell us who was right in this case ? 

Bie Joz—Ven a fare plies a wehicle—if two starts, the von as don’i get the job comes back into his old 
place, according to the laws of human nater. 

Mr. Dyer—Now, who was wrong in this case? 

Bie Joe—Speaking my candid mind, von vos as bad as t’other. 

Mr. Dyer—I am quite of your opinion, and I dare say you have found, in all such disputes, that each 
- party has been equally in the wrong? 

“ God bless your honor,” said Big Joe, who seemed quite delighted with the reception he had met with, 
“ you’ve hit the werry pint slap bang. And in regard to this here, if J vos one of your brother magistrates, 
here’s how I'd settle this case ; I’d.make the propperieter of the wehicle pay von haif; and I'd make the cab- 
man pay another half; and I'd make the hackney-coachman pay the t’other half. That's vot I'd do.” 

Big Joe, with great ceremony, here took his leave. The bench decided the case by fining the defendant 


cost and damages, amounting to thirty shillings. 


THE ROMANCE OF VIENNA. By Mrs. Trollope, author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ete: 
Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


An amusing romance, full of nataral incident and agreeable diversity. Mrs. Trollope has lately been 20 
journing in Austria, and this work is one of the results of her power of observation ; if this erratic lady would 
eonfine the exercise of her talents to the formation of acknowledged romances, the result would be more 
agreeable to her readers and more honorable to her fame. 
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